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CIA PROCUREMENT PRACTICES 


TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington , D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:10 a.m., in room 2164, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike [chairman], 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Giaimo, Dellums, Aspin, Hayes, 
Milford, Lehman, McClory, Treen, Johnson, and Kasten. 

Also present: A. Senrle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, 
general counsel; Jack Boos, counsel; Sandra Zeune, James C. Mingee, 
Roger Carroll, and Charles Mattox, investigators. 

Cnairman Pike. The committee will now proceed with its scheduled 
hearing for today, which relates to certain procurement practices of 
the CIA. Our witnesses from the Agency are Mr. John Blake, the 
Deputy Director for Administration, Mr. Carl Duckett, the Deputy 
Director for Science and Technology, and Mr. William Nelson, the 
Deputy Director for Operations. 

STATEMENTS OF JOHN BLAKE, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TION, CARL DUCKETT, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, SCIENCE & TECHNOL- 
OGY, WILLIAM NELSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, OPERATIONS, CIA; 

ACCOMPANIED BY MITCHELL ROGOVIN, SPECIAL COUNSEL, DI- 
RECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Rooovin. Mr. Chairman, we believe that it would be most 
effective if the three Deputy Directors would respond directly to ques- 
tions of the committee. There are no opening statements. 

Chairman PrKE. There are no opening statements at all? 

Mr. Rooovin. That is correct. 

Chairman Pike. Well, you catch me a little aback. Maybe the staff 
has some questions for ns. Go ahead, Mr. Rogovin. 

Mr. Rooovin. Mr. Chairman, we are quite anxious to have these 
witnesses testify in open session to the fullest extent that they can. 
When we get to areas where the answers are best given in executive 
session, the witness will respond in that fashion. 

Chairman Pike. I quite understand. I only caution the witnesses not 
to leave any documents on the table when they leave. 

I think we will go right into this. I don’t know which of the three 
witnesses we should properly address this question to. I think perhaps 
Mr. Duckett would be tne best person to respond : 

(1567) 
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Some time ago there was quite a lot of publicity about Central In- 
telligence Agency contracts with colleges and universities. Was not a 
directive put out, or at least a statement made, by the President 
of the United States to the effect that such contracts would be 
discontinued ? 

^ Mr. Duckett. Mr. Chairman, I have not looked at that language 
- recently so I answer from memory. But our interpretation — and I 

think it was understood by the President — was that we would no 
longer contract with the universities except when a senior official, 
usually the president of the university, was aware of the relationship 
and approved it. We have followed that procedure since that time. 

Chairman Pike. And in your judgment, that procedure does com- 
ply with the spirit and letter of the Presidential directive? 

Mr. Duckett. Yes. sir; that was certainly our interpretation at that 
time. We made a very conscious decision as to how we would follow 
procedures thereafter. 

I should point out to the committee that our procedures have always 
included a very specific approval channel to Mr. Blake, who acts in 
behalf of the Director for any such contract before it is let, by which 
I or someone else would certify that in fact the university officials were 
aware of and had approved the relationship. 

Chairman Pike. Who drew up the Agency’s guidelines for contract- 
ing with colleges and universities? 

Mr. Duckett. The guidelines were drafted by Mr. Blake’s predeces- 
sor. I believe at that time it would have been Mr. Bannennan. He 
drafted those in consultation with all of the other Deputy Directors, 
including myself. 

They were then submitted, as was the practice at that time, to our 
Deputy Director or Comptroller — a position which no longer exists — 
^ ' and then were specifically approved by the Director. 

Chairman Pike. Is there any provision in your directives which re- 
quires these activities to be approved by any higher level official than 
the Director of the Central Intelligence Agency ? 

Mr. Duckett. No, Mr. Chairman, there is no such provision. We did 
not consider that to be required under the directive that we received. 
That is not to say we have not had discussions at various times as to 
these relationships. But there was not a provision for approval at any 
higher level than the Director. 

Chairman Pike. The fact of the matter is, then, that, at the present 
time, the Central Intelligence Agency is contracting with colleges and 
universities? 

Mr. Duckett. Yes; we are. Mr. Chairman. I don’t have the exact 
number in mind. We provided it to your staff. It is a small number of 
universities in which we have current ongoing programs. 

Chairman Pike. Do any of these contracts pertain to secret 
programs? 

Mr. Duckett. Yes. sir. Classified work is involved in some of these 
contractual relationships. 

Chairman Pike. Do any of these contracts pertain to covert 
operations? 

Mr. Duckett. I would try to answer in this way, Mr. Chairman : 
Certainly none of these have any direct relationship to covert opera- 
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tions. I would want to look more directly at the specific language of 
the contracts before I said that there was no possibility that any tiling 
resulting from these contracts might have application to covert opera- 
tion. However, that is not their prime objective. 

Chairman Pike. Is any of the financial assistance covert — not re- 
vealed, in other words? 

Mr. Duckett. No, sir. I think that was the point I was trying to 
make. It is not necessarily made public, but it is certainly not covert 
from the university itsell. That was the specific change we made in 
our procedure. Nonetheless, that does not mean these programs are 
made public. 

Chairman Pike. Who is it made known to in.the university, besides 
the person who has the contract ? 

Mr. Duckett. We have not tried to define a title, Mr. Chairman, 
because as you are well aware, many universities have different admin- 
istrative structures. What we have said is that the contract has to be 
made known to a senior responsible official of that university. 

In most cases that means the president. 

Chairman Pike. My time has expired. 

Mr. Dellums, are you ready to ask some questions? 

Mr. Dellums. Yes. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We know that the CIA paid for stationery to assist President Nixon 
in answering letters on the Cambodian invasion. My first question is : 
Has the CIA ever paid for a gift for an American Chief Executive; 
and, if so, would you explain please? 

Mr. Duckett. I believe Mr. Blake would be the appropriate one to 
answer. 

Mr. Blake. Congressman Dellums, to the best of my knowledge, the 
answer to your question^ no. 

Mr. Dellums. Has the CIA ever paid for military assistance to a 
foreign nation, and, if so, was this aid authorized by Congress? 

Mr. Blake. I think it might be appropriate if I asked air. Nelson 
to comment, sir. 

Mr. Nelson. I would say, Mr. Dellums, in the sense of formal mili- 
tary assistance to a foreign country, the answer is no. 

Mr. Dellums. I am aware there are great subtleties and nuances in 
the use of words. When you say “formal military assistance,” what do 
you mean? 

Mr. Nelson. I would have to explain that, Mr. Dellums, in executive 
session. I’m very sorry, but the details are classified. 

Mr. Dellums. All right, I will ask that in executive session. 

Has the CIA ever assisted the head of a foreign government with 
purchases; and, if so, explain under what authority and the nature of 
the purchase. 

Mr. Nelson. Again, Mr. Dellums, that is a subject we would have to 
discuss in executive session. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Has the CIA ever appropriated funds for the purchase of weap- 
ons — including small arms — for use in covert operations? 

Does the CIA keep a store of such weapons, and have weapons been 
provided to foreign nationals? 



Mr. Nelson. If I could answer that ih a general sense, Mr. Dellums, 
the Agency does have a paramilitary responsibility under the direc- 
tives we have received from the National Security Council. Under 
those particular directives, we are required, in maintaining this capa- 
bility, to maintain some stock of arms in the event they are needed 
abroad. - 

Mr. Dellums. Does a CIA chief of station have expense money for 
entertainment? 

Mr. Nelson. The answer to that is yes. 

Mr. Dellums. For what things lias the money been used ? Can you 
give us examples? 

In the-process of answering that, would you also tell me who ac- 
counts for the money, what limits are set, and whether there have been 
any abuses, in your estimation, of the use of these entertainment funds 
by chiefs of station ? 

Mr. Nelson. If we are discussing purely entertainment funds, 
which I believe is your question, the money is used to entertain for- 
eign officials with whom our people abroad are in contact. The limita- 
tion on those funds is set for each chief of station in a specific letter 
he receives from the Director. The accounting for such fundsjs made 
in the normal accounting channels, duly audited by the auditing part 
of the Agency, and is accounted for in that fashion. 

Mr. Dellums. Would you explain the 1932 Economy Act and 
whether under it, for example, tne CIA could buy a helicopter for 
$100 from the Defense Department? Does the 01 A use the act 
regularly? 

Mr. Dlake. My understanding of the operation of the Economy Act 
to which you refer is that it can best be described as a piece of legisla- 
tion which allows one Federal agency, buying in quantities at discount 
prices, to accept requests from other agencies for the same item, so 
that the unit price is the lowest possible price because of the volume 
buying. - 

If I understand you correctly, when you mention the matter of buy- 
ing a helicopter from the Department of Defense for $100, it is my 
understanding that that would be an interagency property transfer, as 
opposed to a matter of going to the private sector under the Economy 
Act on behalf of the Government and buying items in volume at the 
lowest unit price. 

Mr. Duckett. I would like to add to that answer, if I may. There 
possibly is some confusion here. For various experimental purposes 
and other reasons, we do get surplus equipment which has been de- 
clared surplus and is considered of no value. We pay no money for 
that. So we do receive equipment in that category, but that is a very 
common practice throughout the Government. 

Mr. Dellums. Well, that has obvious ramifications. If you project a 
budget figure for the entire intelligence community or for the CIA, 
and if you have the capability under the 1932 Economy Act. doesn’t 
that distort the budget figures you would present? Under the 1932 
Economy Act, you have an enormous potential for gathering massive 
amounts of equipment at much lower than a going rate. 

Mr. DtxoKirrr. I’m afraid you misunderstood my comment. I men- 
tioned that we did do this sort of thing for experimentation. We are 
very concerned about experimental activities and therefore we are 
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interested in vehicles that might be used in that type of experimenta- 
tion. In no way am I discussing vehicles that would be used in an oper- 
ational sense. That is not the reason we use them. 

Chairman Pike. The gentleman’s time has expired 

Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. I would like to ask questions in a different area which 
I am sure both the committee and the American public want to know 
about. There is such mystery about the use of American funds in covert 
operations overseas. I would like you to explain how you finance that 
kind of an operation. 

Is it done through the use of cash ? Is there any auditing at the over- 
seas station and is there any verification by the Central Intelligence 
Agencv here at Lang]ev that would confirm ihe manner in which funds 
are utilized at an overseas operation ? 

Mr. Nelsox. If I may try to address myself to that question, Mr. 
McClory. a rather long chain of approvals occurs here. One miist 
start out with the Agency budget which, of course, is presented to 
Congress as any other agency budget is, and voted upon. In that 
budget, there are various funds allocated to various parts of the 
Agency, including funds allocated to the Operations Directorate, of 
which I am the Deputy Director. Once money is allocated to us, we 
then apportion this money out on the basis of specific approvals to each 
operating division and in turn to each overseas station. 

The expenditure of funds overseas is authorized on the basis of ap- 
provals by a division chief here in Washington who approves specific 
money that is spent abroad. This money is then expended on the au- 
thority and signature of a station chief abroad and is audited by our 
auditors in the same fashion that any other Government agency is 
audited. 

Mr. McClory. Now, I assume we sometimes expend money wdiich is 
delivered to foreign nationals, to informants, or persons who are co- 
operating with our CIA or CIA agents who are foreign nationals. 
How are we able to verify the receipt of that money? Are we not obli- 
gated to simply take the word of our CIA agent wdio is operating 
overseas? 

You really have to take him at his word, don’t you ? 

Mr. Nelsox. 'Hie situation varies in different cases, Mr. McClory, 
but in most cases, we ask for a signed receipt from the individual in- 
volved. If a signed receipt is not possible, then one goes on the testi- 
mony and the affidavit of a responsible officer who actually hands the 
money to the person abroad. 

He certifies that he has expended this money for an authorized 
purpose. 

Mr. McClory. Now, with respect to expense accounts, you just have 
to take the word of the CIA foreign agent, don’t you ? 

Mr. Nelsox. Are you talking about an expense account for one of 
our officers? 

Mr. McClory. I’m talking about the entertainment expense accounts. 
You would have to take his word for that, wouldn’t you f 

Mr. Nelsox. If it is an entertainment expense account for one of 
our officers, he is asked to bring in a receipt apd show how he spent the 
money. 



Mr. McClory. How often do we audit these accounts? 

Mr. Nelson. I think the average cycle is once every year for each 
station. 

Mr. McClort. "What would you say to having the GAO make spot 
audits of each operation? You would not have any objection to tliat, 
would you? 

Mr. Nelson. No, sir. If there were a way to provide some compart- 
mentation within the GAO, it is entirely possible that the GAO could 
audit our expenses. 

By law, we have been exempt from GAO audits in the past. 

Mr. McClory. I assume that one of the important recommendations 
of this committee will be the establishment of some kind of a joint 
congressional oversight committee. That joint oversight committee then 
would want to have a mechanism by which expenditures of the CIA 
could be audited and verified. In that connection, the GAO might be 
able to help implement that kind of a recommendat ion. 

Mr. Nelson. I could only urge in that respect that, if it were done, 
it be done on a basis that it involved a relatively small group within 
GAO. We have again the problem of leaks, and the widespread dis- 
semination of very sensitive information within the larger body. 

Chairman Pike. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. I would like to yield my time to Mr. Dellums. 

Chairman Pike. Is there any objection ? 

All right, Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Has the CIA funded research programs in behavior 
modification and were any of these programs carried out in 
institutions? 

Mr. Duckett. The answer is yes, we have ; but I would not be able 
to go into detail except in executive session. 

Mr. Dellums. Are there significant numbers of personnel in the 
Department of Defense who are, in fact, working for the Agency ? 

What I am trying to get at here is accountability. 

Mr. Duckett. We, indeed, have some people assigned to the Penta- 
gon who are working on joint programs. But they are certainly ac- 
counted for on our payroll and they are known to the Defense Depart- 
ment — who they are and what they are doing — because it is & joint 
endeavor. 

Mr. Dellums. Another question that goes to tracking funds : Does 
the CIA finance and task major reconnaissance operations? 

Mr. Duckett. Again, I would have to discuss that in executive ses- 
sion, Mr. Dellums. That is a very sensitive matter. 

Mr. Dellums. Has the CIA trained, or tasked the training, through 
AID or proprietaries, of foreign intelligence or police officials? 

Mr. Nelson. I would have to discuss that in executive session, Mr. 
Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Has the CIA financed or assisted publication of books 
in the United States? 

Mr. Nelson, Ijvould have to answer that in executive session, too. 

Mr. Dellums. Has the CIA provided technical assistance to any pri- 
vate aerospace companies? 

Mr. Duckett. I’m not sure that I understand the context of the ques- 
tion, Mr. Dellums. I am sorry. 
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I just want to be sure I answer correctly. . 

Mr. Dellums. Has the CIA provided technical assistance to any 
private aerospace companies? . 

Mr. Duckett. If by “technical assistance” you mean whether we, m 
fact, make technology available to aerospace industries who are work- 
ing in our behalf, ana which we think would be helpful in producing a 
better product, of course we do. 

Mr. JDellum8. Is the Agency budget presented to. the Congress in 
the same fashion that any other "budget is presented ? 

Mr. Blake. By your question, Congressman Dellums, when you say 
“in the same fashion as any other budget,” I assume you mean like a 
budget of any other Federal agency ? 

Mr. Dellums. Yes, an agency which has operations and author- 
izations. 

Mr. Blake. I cannot honestly answer your question because, frankly, 
I am not aware of what the budgets of other agencies look like when 
they go through the process of OMB and arrive at the Congress. 

Mr. Duckett. I believe I have attended most of the budget hearings 
for the Agency for at least the last 7 or 8 years, and I think I’m quite 
familiar with how it is done. 

Maybe I should spend a moment on that point, although again I am 
not qualified to say precisely how the other agencies do it. I know that 
our budget is presented in detail by line items that get down to small 
amounts. We are then often queried in the session or subsequently by 
one or more Members on a particular detailed area of interest. 

Let me give you one example. I recall some 5 years ago when one of 
the members of the Appropriations Committee of the House indeed 
asked me to spend an entire day, which I did, on certain contractual 
activities that related to external analysis — not hardware. I assure you 
we were dealing with contracts as small as $5,000. We have had that 
kind of in-depth look. 

It has not been across-the-board, but it has been in areas where the 
members wanted greater detail. 

Mr. Df.llums. Has the CIA provided technical equipment and assist- 
ance to foreign governments and if so, under what authorization — 
under what authority? 

Mr. Nelsox. Would you be a little more specific as to what you 
mean bv “technical equipment”? 

Mr. Dellums. I’m assuming that I’m asking the question about as 
well as I can ask it in open session without your saying you will answer 
when we go into executive session. 

Mr. X elsox. I think when we go into executive session I can answer 
it better. 

Mr. Dellums. Then I will be more specific later. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Rogovin. 

Mr. Rooovtx. A number of questions have required the witnesses to 
respond that they would go into further detail in executive session. I 
would appreciate it if the record would reflect that this should not l>e 
interpreted that the answer would be that such an activity was unde- 
taken. but rather that a further discussion of the question and further 
amplification may be necessary in executive session. 



Chairman Pike. First of all. the record obviously will reflect the 
statement which you have just made. 

Second, once upon a time T was a defendant in a case entitled United 
States of America v. Pike. The judge asked me if I wanted the jury 
to be instructed that my failure to take the witness chair was not to be 
deemed' as connotating either guilt or innocence. Unlike you, T re- 
mained silent on the subject and asked that the jury not he instructed, 
in the hope that the jury would never notice that T had foiled to take 
the witness chair. Tn yonr particular case, the jury will now notice the 
failure to respond to the questions. But I assure you that there is no 
connotation whatsoever that any of these acts did or did not take 
place. 

Mr. Koooviy. Mr. Chairmen, the instance in which you were found 
not guilty which yon referred to 

Chairman Pike. How do you know T was found not guilty? The 
fact of the matter is T was found not guilty and when I called my wife 
to tell her about it. she said. “You’re kidding/' 

Mr. Rooovin. We will appeal. T think it became quite obvious and T 
think that it was necessary because it was not a one-time affair that 
such a statement was made. Accordingly, the statement by counsel. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to reserve mv 
time for executive session. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection. 

Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, Mr. Colby has been apparently dismissed as head of the 
OTA. When is his departure scheduled f Do any of you know ? 

Mr. Rogovtn. His resignation is at the pleasure of the President. T 
believe he will remain in his office for a couple of days. But that 
decision has not been made by him as yet. 

Mr. Treen. Now. do any of you have any information on. or do any 
of you know, why Mr. Colby was dismissed^ 

Mr. PrcKETT. Let me speak on this. if-I may, as presumably the 
senior of the Deputy Directors here present. 

T can give you a very straightforward answer: We have no idea. 

Mr. Treen. Do the other gentlemen at. the tahle have any informa- 
tion ns to why he was dismissed ? 

Mr. Nelson. No. 

Mr. Blake. I do not. 

Mr. Tref.n. Have any of you been instructed to be less than com- 
pletely truthful to this committee at anv time? 

Mr. Dtckett. I would make the opposite statement. T think there 
has never been any question at all in any of our minds that our instruc- 
tions have been to answer all questions truthfully and completely, We 
only reserve the privilege of going into executive session on sensitive 
matters. The instructions have been to be forthcoming at all times. 

Mr. Treen. It has been speculated by some, including some in the 
news media, that Mr. Colby was dismissed because he was being too 
truthful with either the Senate or the House committee, or both. Do 
any of you have any information to support that allegation or 
speculation? 
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Mr. Rooovin. Mr. Treen, I understand the questions that you are 
asking. I just wonder if these three Deputy Directors are the appro- 
priate respondents to the questions. 

Mr. Treen. Let me ask you first if you are able to respond to it. 

Mr. Rooovin. I think I could respond to your question. 

Mr. Treen. Well, will you ? 

Mr. Rooovin. I don’t believe it would be appropriate for counsel 
to respond to that question, under these circumstances. 

Chairman Pike. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Treen. I will be glad to yield. 

Chairman Pike. If the gentleman is stating that he has knowledge 
which he has obtained as a result of his special relationship with 
his client — the attorney-client relationship — I would completely agree 
with the gentleman at" the table that it would not he appropriate for 
him to discuss it. 

Mr. Trees'. I’m asking for knowledge of facts. I accept your state- 
ment and I agree that privilege would exist if that is the way you 
obtained the information. Rut if there are others at the table who 
know as a fact that this was why he was dismissed — aside from hear- 
say or speculation — I would be interested in knowing if you could 
respond. 

Mr. DrcKETT. Mr. Treen, I will be glad to respond to that question 
in this way : We have all read the newspaper accounts and the various 
speculations there. I assume they are speculations. I don’t know. I 
have not rend any direct quotes on the subject. I. like evmw one else, 

1 am sure, at this table, watched the press conference last evening. 

I have no other information on the subject. So I’m not withholding 
anything at all. I am not knowledgeable bevond that. 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. Treen. I can shed no light on the question. 

Mr. Bi.akk. I can shed no light on the question. 

My first knowledge of this was on a news broadcast — perhaps I 
should not identify the channel — on Sunday evening. 

Mr. Treen. I don’t want you to assume. Mr. Nelson, or anyone 
else to assume, that I do not think we should have oversight over the 
intelligence community ; indeed, I do. But I would like to obtain for 
the record, Mr. Nelson, your estimate as to what, if any, degradation 
has occurred in our ability to obtain information from undercover 
or clandestine agents, and so forth, which might be attributable to the 
investigations of CIA operations over the last couple of years. 

Do you find it more difficult to get people to furnish us informa- 
tion — foreign sources and so forth? 

Mr. Nelron. In answer to that questiou, I would have to sav that 
it is becoming increasingly difficult. There are several factors at work 
here. People abroad do read the newspapers and they sometimes only 
get headlines, or very short articles about what is occurring. Tliey 
receive the impression, however, that secrets “are coming out in Wash- 
ington.” As a result of this, there are agents abroad who have come 
to us and said they don’t believe that the I7.S. Government is capable 
of keeping secret the fact of their identity; and for that reason they 
decline to cooperate with us anymore. There lias been a good deal 
of apprehension on the part of many foreign services with whom 


we Work in a cooperative relationship as to whether or not it is pos- 
sible to continue that relationship in the curront atmosphere. 

There are a number of cooperative Americans who have worked 
with us in the past — many out of purely patriotic duty — who have 
backed off and said they would rather not work with us under these 
circumstances for fear, if they are businessmen, that their business 
might be contaminated. So I think I would have to say there has been 
some effect from these hearings and from the publicity that has oc- 
curred since last December. 

I don’t want to exaggerate this, however. The Agency is still func- 
tioning abroad, and I think functioning rather effectively. I think 
what we have here is a situation in which the structure is becoming 
more fragile. What initially was a fairly sound structure, in terms 
of the morale of our own officers and in terms of the willingness of 
people abroad to work with us, has been somewhat eroded by these 
events. We are now in a situation where the less strong elements, or 
more people who are under greater jeopardy, are beginning to back 
away. One hopes that we can forestall this as much as possible. I hope 
in working with the Congress we can soon come to a resolution of 
these hearings and get on with the job of reconstituting the oversight 
process, the job o*f reconstituting the Agency, and assuring the people 
who cooperate with us abroad, that in the United States, in a demo- 
cratic system, we can still keep a few secrets. 

Mr. Treen. Thank you. I think my time has expired. 

Mr. Milford. I would yield some of my time to you. 

Chairman Pike. Do you wish any additional time? 

Mr. Treen. I thank the gentleman and suggest you take your time 
back ; you might need it. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, if over the last 2 years, then, you have had this new 
difficulty, particularly since, let’s say, December 1974, has it become 
necessary to up the ante in terms or money, accommodation gifts, 
covert procurement, arms, any other number of things, in order to get 
or to maintain your level of operation ? 

Mr. Nelson. No. The answer to that question, Mr. Hayes, is “No.” 

Mr. Hates. In other words, it is just as cheap as it ever was to 
maintain our intelligence position, our agents, ana others? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hayes. Has there been any particular reason, then, other than 
the fact that it is simply customary, for CIA machinery to be used 
to procure limousines, for example ? 

Mr. Nelson. I can answer that limousine question very thoroughly, 
Mr. Hayes, in executive session, because it does involve a foreign 
leader. 

Mr. Hayes. I am not asking for the foreign country. I am asking 
for the broadest of generalities. Did we in fact procure limousines — 
no makes, no models — aye or nay ? 

Mr. Nelson. We did not pay for these limousires with U.S. money. 
We assisted a foreign government in buying a limousine. 

Mr. Hayes. Accommodate themselves? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hayes. Well, is it not a method of making payment to allow 
procurement by agents of, let’s say, so-called luxury items — things 
that are outside what the normal US-15 or 18 might expect in tne 
course of his employment ? 

In other words, we do not give them a paycheck on the first of 
every month ; do we ? 

Mr. Nelson. If you are talking about gifts to people who are co- 
operating with us abroad, it is a normal practice in many instances to 
give these people gifts in payment for favors received. 

Mr. Hayes. Do we not go even further and allow those persons 
certain concessions which in this country might be called commercial 
concessions — in other words, the right to sell something or the right 
to have a franchise on something ? 

Mr. Nelson. I know of no instance in which that is true, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Would you be offended by the characterization that, in 
many respects, our CIA has become a procurer for the whimsy of 
certain foreign public officials in order to both meet their demands 
and continue their support of our operations — either within their 
borders or nearby ? 

Mr. Nelson. In answer to your question of whether I would be 
offended : T think the answer is “Yes.” because I don’t think that is an 
accurate characterization. I would have to go into executive session 
to explain all the details. 

Mr. Hayes. But you are telling me that, not related to any par- 
ticular nation or to any personality, you cannot tell me whether or 
not, in very specific terms, we in fact pay attention to the whimsy 
or the expressions of foreign leaders. If somebody says that they want 
a set of jrolf clubs, off they go. Is that fair or unfair ? 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. Hayes, we have a job to do. I have already said 
that giving gifts or doing favors for people is part of that job of 
getting people to cooperate with us abroad for a specific operational 
purpose. I do not believe it is whimsical to provide such things when 
It furthers the operational purpose. That has to be a judgment made 
by the command line. 

Mr. Hayes. I am not saying it is whimsical on the part of the CIA. 
I am talking about the whimsy in wanting the item in the first place. 

Mr. Nelson. If it were purely whimsical, we would not give it to 
them. 

Mr. Hayes. You have indicated in a very long and touching decla- 
ration that Congress in its struggle to reassert its oversight responsi- 
bilities has made things more difficult. Then you tell me that the price 
has not gone up. How do you explain that? 

In other words, the people are just not available at any price; is 
that it? 

Mr. Nelson. When your neck is on the line, I presume that the 
price doesn’t really matter. 

Mr. Hayes. I don’t know what you mean by “neck on the line.” 

Mr. Nelson. We have agents abroad who are working for us and if 
they were found to be working lor us, they would be executed. As a 
result, no amount of payment is going to be worth' a person being 
executed. 

Mr. Duckett. I would like to clarify the record on one point. Mr. 
Nelson may have misspoken. I would like to have the record read 


that it iB the leak of information* not the investigation, which lias 
caused, the problem. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Hasten. Mr. Blake, I would like to ask some questions as to 
the operation of security classification — specifically, the security code. 
Who determines the security code which will be assigned to a request 
for procurement? 

Mr. Blake. First, if I may, shall we call it a sterility code, to be 
sure we are properly speaking as to what we have in mind. 

I could give you a minor definition. 

Mr. Hasten. Who determines the sterility code? 

Mr. Blake. I understand. The basic determination of the sterility 
code starts with the operating component which wants to acquire the 
chattel. This goes to a procurement mechanism which accomplishes 
the acquisition of the chattel. 

Mr. Hasten. What standard was used to put an SC code on a 
golf hat, a stroke counter and a putter? 

Mr. Blake. I must say, sir, I think with all fairness, without know- 
ing more of the details, I cannot reasonably respond to that particular 
question. 

Mr; Hasten. What judgmental standards are used in the deter- 
mination of an SC code ? 

Mr. Blake. Judgmental standards that are brought to bear on 
the choice of a sterility code are whether or not the piece of property 
to be given to a foreigner — usually in connection with foreign opera- 
tions — can, from our operational point of view, be identified as having 
had any connection whatsoever or having been furnished by either the 
Central Intelligence Agency and/or the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Hasten. On this request for a golf hat, a stroke counter or a 
putter, which was to be “nonattributable” to the U.S. Government, 
why was this item shipped by nonclassifted air pouch? What are you 
doing here? 

Mr. Blake. I would like to make these observations. That is not 
a ndnhal type of purchase under a sterility code, because it Is hard 
to identify as to its source. 

Mr. Hasten. How would you purchase an item like this so that it 
would be, in fact, attributable, in your coding words? 

Mr. BlakE. Attributable or nonattributable ? 

Mr. Hasten. What are you doing here? How could you possibly 
purchase a golf hat, a stroke counter, or a putter — either through a 
proprietary or with cash handed tb an employee — in an attributable 
mnnner? 

Mr. Blake. There are several ways it could be done in an attribu- 
table fashion, if that is What you seek. 

You can do it by a Government check. We are a participant with the 
General Services Administration and their Government-wide proce- 
dures tb acquire property and furnish it to Government agencies 
through a procedure they called Fed/strip. There are many ways we 
could acquire it and have it known that it was purchased by the U.S. 
Government. 

Mr. Hasten. Would you say that the purchase of a golf hat, a stroke 
counter and a putter With all these different kinds of codes is standard 
operating procedure, or would this be a unique example? 
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Mr. Blake. It is iiot standard operating procedure to acquire the 
kind Of material you art describing, sir. 

If yoit art Saying we tried to buy it so it would be nonattributable, 
that is, so it did not appear to COme from the United States, if I under- 
stand the fhrUSt Of your questions-— — 

Mr. Kasten. Is it normal, after you went through the trouble of 
assigning A security code, that you would simply ship the item by un- 
classified air pouch ? 

Mr. BlAkE. It confd possibly be done, depending on how the con- 
signor or consignee names were used. 

It Would be possible to send it as a personal shipment. 

Mr. Hasten. On command and control, does the CIA originate all 
proposed cOVert actions? 

Mr. Nelson. No, sir. 

Mr. Kastkx. Does any other Government agency propose such proj- 
ects, and if so, Which ones ? 

Mr. Nelson. Any member of the National Security Council is free 
to propose a project. 

Mr. KasTex. Have any covert action proposals been originated at the 
White House? Has any President directed the initiation of a covert 
operation without the CIA having proposed it from the first ? 

Mr. Nelsox. Mr. Kastefi, these questions were gone into in great 
detail in executive session. It seems to me it is necessary to go into 
executive session to discuss it. 

Mr. KasteN. If this Wert to happen, would you consider it a de- 
parture f roih the standard operating procedure in this area ? 

Mr. Nelsox. The normal procedure is for the proposals to be consid- 
ered by the 40 Committee. I think that has been made quite clear pub- 
licly. It is possible, however, for anyone in the Government to propose 
a covert action, and it is possible for the President to decide to go ahead 
with a proposition without necessarilv consulting the 40 Commuter. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. Leh- 
man. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you. 

I afti pleaded to be back oft what t think is the essential thrust of this 
committee. The way in Which the ClA spends this money is of great 
Concern tb nrt. Within the CIA, funds for procurement seem to be so 
readily available. Thai rtally bothers toe, also. I think what this com- 
mittee should try to do is place some controls on funds so they will not 
be 86 available. Whether yOU need $&0 million for a covert operation 
or $50 for a set of golf clubs* some day I would like to see the CIA say, 
“Gee, we would like to, bat We don’t have the money.” 

I don’t know whether these foreign people trust us, but the way we 
spend money on them, they must surely love us. That is what I think is 
part of our problem. 

How much of your purchases are made through competitive bidding, 
percentagewise? Can you give just a bait park figure? 

Would you say one-third of it, two-thirds of it, three-fourths, or half 
of it? 

What percentage of these purchases are made through competitive 
bidding? Do you have any idea ? 

Mr. Blake. Yes, sir, I do: but may I consult for a moment with 
Mr. Duckett? 
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Mr. Duckett. I think that it has been well understood by the com- 
mittee that our Director has taken the position that we will not pub- 
licly reveal budgetary figures. I think if we start to deal with ratios 
here, we are simply going to unravel that. 

I would urge that the chairman allow us to hold that question for 
'executive session. 

Mr. Lehman. I don’t think a percentage figure — whether you say 37 
percent or 87 percent — would endanger the national defense. I can see 
that if you said $860 million, that would; but I really do not see how a 
percentage figure could. 

Mr. Duckett. I would like to try to explain very briefly the fact that 
-one of the key elements of our concern for the budget is exactly that 
of allowing other people, with whom we operate ana against whom we 

• operate, to know what relative amount of money is being spent for 
what purpose. 

Mr. Lehman. I think you are so far wrong on this. I think it is 
important for this committee to know whether you put those golf 
clubs out for competitive bids or whether you go to some store that will 
rip you off and cnarge you double the price for the same clubs. That 
is taxpayers’ money you are dealing with. 

Mr. Rogovin. This will be explained fully in executive session. 

Mr. Lehman. Believe me, I don’t understand it, but I will accept it. 

Do you ever buy anything for a third party and sell it to him as a 
favor for less than what you paid for it ? 

Mr. Nelson. No, sir, I don’t know of any such instance. 

Mr. Lehman. The term “procurement” has other connotations. Does 
the Agency buy things in this country that it would be illegal to buy 
-as a private individual — drugs or sex for instance ? 

Mr. Nelson. The Agency buy no drugs. 

Mr. Lehman. That answers my question. I yield back the balance of 
my time to Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Nelson. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make the record clear 
that we don’t buy either drugs or sex. 

Mr. Lehman. Your hesitancy provided my answer. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. We have a 

• quorum call on. The second bell has just rung. 

Mr. Johnson, did you want to ask any questions in open session? 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t think it is that important, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. That being the case,, the committee will stand in 
recess until this afternoon, when we will meet in executive session. 

Mr. Aspin. Do we need to vote on that ? 

Chairman Pike. Yes, we do. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Ayer. 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Aye* 

The Clerk. Mr. McClory. . ' 



Mr. McClory. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Kasten. . 

Mr. Kasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike. 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

By a vote of 9 ayes and 1 nay, the committee votes to meet in 
execut ive session this afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :20 p.m., the committee recessed to reconvene at 
2 p.m., the same day.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. J ohnson, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The questions I would like to ask at this time, Mr. Chairman, are 
those which I think can be made public. I would have asked them 
in open session any wayr 

Chairman Pike. Unless the witnesses and Mr. Rogovin have some 
objection to anything which Mr. Johnson asks, these questions will 
be added to those which were asked in the open session this morning. 
This is being done as an accommodation. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Chairman, in order that the witnesses may give 
as full and complete statements as possible, will we have an oppor- 
tunity, before the transcript is made public, to insure that the de- 
letions are 

Chairman Pike. You may say right now, as the questions are asked, 
that you don’t want that on the record and it won’t be on the record. 

Mr. Duckett. We will treat this as an open session for the moment. 

Chairman Pike. Right. 

Mr. Johnson. After reading through this material yesterday, gen- 
tlemen, I felt that there were certain things about accommodation 
procurements and other things we didn’t have time for, that ought to 
be made public just as a matter of record. I don’t know that there is 
anything significant about its being made public except that it is the 
sort of information that the public hasT a right to know. I felt that 
the definition of accommodation procurement should go on the record, 
as well as an explanation as to what accommodation procurements 
generally tend to be, how many there are ? and a general description. 

Mr. Nelson, I guess that is in your bailiwick. 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir. 

If I can respond to that, an accommodation procurement is a pro- 
curement made by the agency in the United States, in most cases, for - 
one of two purposes : Either to assist a foreign government to make a 
purchase in the United States, or to assist an individual to purchase 
something that is usually manufactured in the United States. . 

The accommodation procurement ultimately has an operational pur- 
pose behind it. There is some reason for which we undertake accoin- 



modation procurements. These procurements are rather rare in terms 
of our total procurement picture, but they da occur. I couldn’t give 
you an exact percentage or in how many instances these procurements 
occur, but they are not really too frequent. 

Mr. Johnson. They are not frequent? 

Mr. Nelson. No, sir. What I am comparing them to is the whole 
pattern of Agency procurement. 

Mr. Johnson. I am not thinking either in terms of numbers or the 
amounts of dollars involved, but more in terms of the number of 
times a year accommodation procurements might be made. 

Mr. Nelson. To really answer that question, Mr. Johnson, we would 
have, to go through every single procurement action and determine 
that. 

Mr. Johnson. They are made frequently, are they not ? 

Mr. Nelson. Frequently in comparison to what, I think is the ques- 
tion. In comparison to the larger bulk of our procurements, what I 
mean to say is that they are not made too frequently. 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t see any need to have you spend a lot of time 
digging out the numbers: but there were some instances where it 
seemed to me that these procurements were rather delicate operations, 
and that higher authority in the 40 Committee and the President 
were -not necessarily informed. I would like to know who makes those 
decisions, when they involve other countries and significant kinds of 
equipment. 

Mr. Nelson. The decision on who approves an accommodatirn pro- 
curement is a question that is dealt with in our regulations. Un to a 
certain small limit overseas — I believe it’s $3,500 — it’s possible to 
make an accommodation procurement for someone. Beyond that, the 
matter must be referred oack to headquarters in Washington. Any 
major accommodation procurement has to be checked with me and 
the Director. 

Mr. Johnson. By major, do you mean hundreds of thousands of 
dollars? 

Mr, Nelson. Y es ; certainly over $500,000. 

Mr. Johnson. And these have to be checked with you and the 
Director? 

Mr. Kelson. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Johnson. You do not have to check with anybody else when you 
are making — - 

Mr. Nrlson. Again, it’s a judgment on the Director’s part and on my 
part as to whether there is some particular political sensitivity in- 
volved. II that were the case, presumablv we would '’heck with the 
Department of State or with the National Security Council. 

Mr. Johnson. It seemed to me there were instances where there were 
particularly delicate political subject matters involved, and there had 
been no checking. 

Mr. Nelson, I think, Mr. Johnson; 

Mr. Johnson. Would you agree with that ? 

Mr, Nelson. In executive session, wec&n discuss the specific 

Chairman Pike. You are in executive session. If you don’t want 
that particular response to be on the record, all right. 
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Mr. Johnson. I am trying to keep this portion on the record. I 
wanted to point out, after reading some material on this, it seemed to 
me that there were some decisions that were made, on what could have 
been regarded as politically sensitive matters, that had not been re- 
ferred to higher authority. I wonder if you might agree, in looking 
back on it, that there have been times when you perhaps should have 
referred this to the State Department or the 40 Committee. 

Mr. Nelson. If we could discuss that on a classified basis item by 
item, I would be very glad to comment; but I would rather not make 
any generalities just onthe top of my head. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Johnson^ I will simply say that it is my ex- 
pectation we will go around again, and you can hit it the second time 
around. 

Mr. Nelson. Could I just add one point which I neglected to men- 
tion on this definition of accommodation procurement, Mr. Chairman? 
These procurements are paid for by the foreign government or for- 
eign individual who is asking us to make the procurement. This is not 
an expenditure of U.S. Government funds. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Mr. Chairman, could I ask whether or not the public 
portion of this testimony is ended and we are now _ 

Chairman Pike. 'Hie gentleman is absolutely correct, unless Mr. 
Field has some questions he wants to ask that should be on the record. 

Mr. Rooovin. Mr. Chairman, perhaps we can also suggest this : There 
are obviously going to be answers to questions in executive session that 
could be made public, and we will be happy to go over the transcript 
and insure that those answers are also made part of the public record. 

Chairman Pike. Let us say that up to this point everything we have 
done is in open session. Is that agreeable to the gentlemen at the table? 

Mr. Nelson. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field says he has nothing that must be asked 
in ope n session. 

[Whereupon, at 2:15 p.m., the select committee proceeded into ex- 
ecutive session.] 




CIA DETAIL AND MEDIA PRACTICES 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington , D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 2:10 p.m., in room 2118, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike [chairman] 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, Milford, 
Hayes, Lehman, McClory, Treen, Johnson, and Kasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, gen- 
eral counsel; Jack Boos, counsel; Emily Sheketoff and Stanley M„ 
Hecht, investigators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Our witness this afternoon is William Colby, who has been up on 
Capitol Hill before. In fact, Mr, Colby, it seems to me you nave 
walked up and down quite a few hills in the last few days, weeks and 
maybe even hours. I am not sure of the perils of Colby today, but it is 
an interesting subject. 

I would like to state before we start not only my appreciation for 
your being here, but my conception of what you have done in the last 
few weeks and months. There has been a great deal of commentary 
about whether or not the Director of Central Intelligence has been 
“forthcoming” — and that is the word that is used all the time — as to 
your relations with Capitol Hill. I have heard comments to the effect 
that you have been too forthcoming with Capitol Hill. 

It has been my own experience and judgment that if you are asked 
precisely the right question, you will give an honest answer. You do 
not lead us into those areas which would help us know what the right 
question to ask is. You do not make it easy for us to ask the right 
question. Anyone who thinks you have been running back and forth 
to Capitol Hill with your brief cases bulging with secrets which you 
are eager to bestow upon us hasn’t sat on my side of the desk. In my 
judgment, you have done a very responsible job for your Agency at a 
time when your Agency had great problems, and I welcome you back 
here, not as a friend but as a respected adversary, because I feel that 
that is the relationship which we have had. 

I. think that you have the same concept of the Constitution of the 
United States as is shared by most of the members of this committee. 
I personally just want to say that I am glad you are here and that you 
will see the Agency through these next few weeks. 

Mr. Murphy 1. 
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Mr. Murphy. Mr. Chairman, just a short and strong amen to what 
you just said. I, too, have read the commentaries. I have found Mr. 
Colby, as you have indicated, doing nothing other than his job as he 
sees it as an American, and I think he is a man of integrity. We have 
a responsibility in this Congress, coequal with the executive branch, to 
see that the rights of Americans aren’t violated; and I would like to 
add that I think Mr. Colby is a fine and decent man and I think the 
President would do well to reconsider his.previous action. 

Chairman Pike. It is my understanding, Mr. Colby, that you have 
an opening statement to give us this afternoon on our basic subject 
matter which comes under your heading of “personnel” and under our 
heading of “risks.” What we are interested in looking at is where the 
CIA has people stashed away throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica and overseas, I realize that some of this will have to be done in 
executive session but I would like to stay in open session as long as we 
can. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM E. COLBY, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE; WILLIAM NELSON, DEPUTY DIRECTOR OP OPERA- 
TIONS, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY, AND MITCHELL 

ROGOYIN, SPECIAL COUNSEL TO THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman, thank you; and thank you also for your 
remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, CIA personnel, when they go overseas, obviously must 
go under some other title. In some cases, this is a title of another 
agency of the Government; in some cases it is some other title outside 
of the Government. 

For reasons of continuity, CIA personnel sometimes have to retain 
that identification while they serve a tour within the United States. 

This is a headquarters tour and they are not using that cover for 
another reason during that period but merely to provide some, con- 
tinuity. There are certain activities that we have done within the 
United States that do need some identification other than CIA. I think 
I have explained on previous occasiongfhe need for covering a security 
investigation so that it does not highlight the fact that the person 
being investigated will shortly become a member of the CIA, because 
we do not want that reputation to be around. 

But I think you have asked that two particular areas be covered, 
Mr. Chairman: One, the subject of detailees to other Government 
.agencies, as distinct from the us© of other agencies for coyer; and, 
second, the relationship with the field of journalism generally in our 
operations. 

With respect to the latter part of that — the journalism area —Mr. 
Chairman, I obviously cannot go into detail as to the identifications 
or the people involved, but I think I can sketch a few general points 
here about which we can go into full detail in executive session. 

In the first place, as people equally interested in foreign affairs, CIA 
people and journalists frequently run into each other and exchange 
ideas. This occurs both abroad — in our stations abroad — and in the 



United States. In the past year, for ex&mple, CIA has received about 
100 -journalists in our building for discussions of foreign events or 
for a detailed discussion and analysis of some foreign situation. 

In that time, we have answered something like 1,200 or 1,300 tele- 
phone inquiries from journalists about some foreign development 
abroad on which the journalist is seeking the advice and judgments 
of our analysts. I think this is perfectly proper, Mr. Chairman, and 
I think it is more than perfectly proper. I think it is part of the efforts 
we in CIA are making to insure that our product is useful, not only 
to the elements of the executive branch who need it directly, but also 
to the Congress and others. We do make much of our information 
available to congressional committees. We do it on both a regular and 
periodic basis, and we do it in response to specific requests for testi- 
mony on some foreign situation. 

Likewise. I think it important that the public benefit to the extent 
feasible — within the limits of the requirement to keep sensitive sources 
secret — and for that reason we do respond to these journalistic inquir- 
ies about some situation abroad. 

The numbers I gave you are those involving discussions of sub- 
stance. I am not including the number of journalists who have been 
curious about the state of the intelligence community these days, or 
CIA or any of those things. That is a totally separate category and 
involves a larger total number ? I might add. 

But beyond that, Mr. Chairman, over the years, we have had an 
operational relationship with a certain number of journalists over- 
sees' We have worked with these people to help us on our foreign 
intelligence responsibilities. In some cases, they can provide us with 
information that we ask them about; in some cases they can make 
contacts with people that it is difficult for an official of an embassy or 
an American mission abroad to be in touch with. And for this reason, 
we have on occasion used people who have connections with journalism 
for this purpose. 

Under our own restraints, we have been very careful about this, 
and in recent years we have even further strengthened our restrictions. 
We have taken particular caution to insure that our operations are 
focused abroad and are not focused at the United States in the 
sense of collecting information about tlie United States or, on the 
other hand, influencing the opinion of the American people about 
things from a CIA point of view. 

We have dropped contacts and relationships with journalists and 
others in the past couple of years where we felt that there was some 
belief that the relationship could be construed as An effort to influence 
a major circulation American journal, for example, or that a particu- 
lar project would he aimed at affecting U.S. public opinion through 
media operations. 

In order to carry out this policy, we have a careful rogulatorv oon- 
trol procedure in our operations directorate and in our regulations. 

Regulations require the approval of a senior level official of the 
Agency for any connection with American journalists or media per- 
sonnel. As a further matter of policy, even for those journalists with 
whom we do deal — and it is a small number which I would certainly 
give you in executive session, Mr. Chairman — we do not attempt to 


Influence what they put in their I'.S. journals. "What they do with 
respect to their own journal is their business. We do not tell them 
what stories to write or what subjects to cover. We do not at this time 
employ any staff members of regular T T .S. general circulation journals. 

You may recall there was some publicity a couple of years ago in 
which I undertook the commitment to terminate any such relation- 
ships, and over these past 2 years we have in fact terminated those 
relationships. 

We have certain other contacts with people who have considerably 
less connection with American journals or who are connected with 
journals which are not for general circulation. Those we have con- 
tinued because we believe that their material does not affect American 
public opinion to any substantial degree or because we believe that 
their material is viewed as something coming from the outside — some- 
thing that the journal has a full choice over whether it wishes to keep 
or not. 

Turning to the other subject. Mr. Chairman, the subject of detailees: 
In common with the other agencies of the Government. CIA has a 
program which permits the detail of our employees to other agencies. 
The detail of agency personnel is approved when the assignment is 
determined to be beneficial to the career development of an individual, 
or when it can make a contribution to a foreign intelligence-related 
activity. Employees on such details normally continue to receive their 
agency entitlements during such a detail. In a sense. I was one of 
those at one time. Mr. Chairman, when I left the Agency on leave- 
without-pav and served in the Agency for International Development 
and the Department of State when I was in Vietnam and then later 
returned to the Agency. I was not under a cover at that time. I was a 
detail. 

Reimbursement to CIA for such details depends upon the individual 
circumstances of each detail. If the employee performs Agency- 
related duties, is a participant in a joint operation of a national-intel- 
ligence program, or is assigned as part of a career development plan, 
then we will reimburse the agency for which he works for his services. 

If. on the other hand, he moves totally to another agency and works 
for it on its functions for a period during which he is essentially doing 
their work, then they will not bo reimbursed during that period. The 
receiving agency will pay for his full entitlements. 

I might add here that no such details are effected without a full 
coordination with the appropriate officials in the agency to which the 
individual is assigned or detailed. There is no penetration of the detail 
without the knowledge of the agency’s senior management. 

As of the 21st of October of this year, there were 104 employees 
of CIA on detail to other components of the U.S. Government. Of 
these, we were reimbursed for 27 and not reimbursed for 77. 

There are also times. Mr. Chairman, when CIA has a need for the 
skill of an individual who comes from another Government agency. 
Particularly in its earlier days. CIA was heavily staffed by military 
personnel who were detailed, and a number of the senior officers who 
are in the Army today spent a tour of 2 or 3 years in CIA at some 
point in the early fifties. 

Also, there may be activities of common concern to the CIA and 
to another Government agency as members of the intelligence com- 
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munity. If those situations exist, we make arrangements for a reim- 
bursable or nonreimbursable— depending on the circumstances— detail 
from the other agency to CIA. 

As of the 21st of "October of this year we had 179 details in from 
such other agencies of the Government, of which we were reimbursed 
for 80. The others were nonreimbursed — a total of 99. 

I think that gives the overall picture of these two subjects, Mr. 
Chairman. I would be delighted to answer any questions to the degree 
I can. 

Chairman Pike. Well, I don’t know how far we are going to lie 
able to go in open session, but we are going to try. 

Do you now have people who are being paid by the CIA on any- 
thing which you referred to as “a major circulation American 
journal”? 

Mr. Colby. We have no such staff members 

Chairman Pike. That was not the question. The question was do you 
have any people being paid by the CIA who are contributing to any- 
thing which you called “a major circulation American journal”? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. Mr. Chairman, we do. We have some who are in 
the category of free lancer or stringer or something of that nature 
abroad — individuals who are not considered a part of the staff of 
that journal. 

Chairman Pike. I am not going to ask you for names or numbers. I 
am going to ask you this, however: Do you have any people who are 
contributing to major circulation American journals whom you are 
paying without the knowledge of the management of the major circu- 
lation American journals? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. we do. Stringers have submitted occasional pieces 
or frequent pieces to various journals that we have not told the man- 
agement about, but they are considered as nonstaff members of that 
journal. They are independent contractors. 

Chairman Pike. Do you have any people at the present time who 
aro paid full time by the CIA who also write for major circulation 
American journals? 

Mr. Colby. We do have abroad some of our employees who are paid 
for their services by CIA who also submit pieces occasionally. That is 
a very small number, but we do have people who submit pieces to 
American journals. 

Chairman Pike. Do you have any people paid by the CIA who are 
working for television networks? 

Mr. Colby. This, I think, is getting into the details, Mr. Chairman, 
that I would like to discuss in executive session. I think if we begin to 
break the question down to the component parts, we begin to focus 
things a bit. 

Chairman Pike. Well, when you refer to major circulation American 
journals, are you referring to both written media and visual media? 

Mr.' CoLBYr Yes, I do. I am sorry. I should have made that clear. 

Chairman Pike. All right. Do you have any people being paid by 
the CIA who are contributing to the major national wire services — 
and by that I am referring to AP~and DPI. 

Mr. Colby. Well, again I think we are getting into the kind of detail, 
Mr. Chairman, that I would prefer to handle in executive session. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory. 
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Mr. McClory. Tliank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I want to welcome you back to this committee room, 

Mr. Colby. and to* say. how delighted I am at the news reports that 
you are willing to remain on for a while a© Director of Central Intel- 
ligence and head of the CIA. I want to state very forthrightly that 1 
think you have been most cooperative- The information you have pro- 
vided, through your testimony and through, your Agency lias been 
invaluable insofar as the' work of this committee is concerned. I com- 
mend you for it and I want personally to express my appreciation to 
you for the very professional., very high level, and very cooperative 
way in which you have behaved as a public official and one wno is re- 
sponding to the extensive inquiry by this select committee of the 
Congress. 

With respect to the subject of detailees, I have in my hand a docu- 
ment which I understand has been declassified and which you nmy 
have before you 

Mr. Colby. I do. 

Mr. McClory. It relates to political aspects of an individual who was 
assigned to the National Security Council staff. If you will permit, I 
would like to ask you some questions about it. 

I would like, first of all, to confirm that that has been declassified. 

Mr. Colby. Yes .Mr. McClory, it has been. 

Mr. McClory. The person’s name is Chester Cooper. Was Chester 
Cooper, while serving in 1964 as Assistant Deputy Director for Intel- 
ligence for Policy Support in the Central Intelligence Agency, as- 
signed to the White House as a detailee ? 

'Mr. Colby. He was a CIA employee who was assigned to the White 
House to the National Security Council staff. I believe. 

Mr. MoClory. He worked at the White House with Mr. McGeorge 
Bundy on national security matters and, during that time, he also 
participated in drafting campaign speeches on international issues 
which were delivered by President Johnson and by other senior offi- 
cials; is that correct? 

Mr. Colby. As a member of the NSC staff, he primarily worked on 
intelligence matters relating to Vietnam and Chinese affairs which 
were his specialty at the time. During that period, he did assist in the 
drafting of certain speeches for the President. a 

Mr. McClory. He also participated in the preparation of a f actbook 
on national security and other matters which were used by the Demo- 
cratic National Committee? 

Mr. Colby. That is indicated by this report, Mr. McClory, and I 
don’t contest it. 

Mr. McClory. Does the report also indicate that Mr. Cooper was 
the individual who in 1964 — and I think this was ascertained as late 
as 1973— was getting advance copies of candidate Senator Goldwater’s 
speeches and delivering them to Democratic personnel for President 
J ohnson, before Senator Goldwater delivered them ? 

Mr. CbLBY. I believe there was an arrangement at that time by 
which somebody picked up copies of Mr. Goldwater’s speeches, which 
had been made available for advance distribution to the press, and 
brought them to him. They were picked up at the Republican head- 
quarters. 
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Mr. McClory. At this time, the Director of the Central Intelligence 
was Mr. McCone ? 

Mr. Corar. Yes. 

Mr.McChcotY. Who is Tracy Barnes? 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Tracy Barnes was the Chief of the Domestic Opera- 
tions Division, Which was a division responsible for certain m our 
foreign Intelligence activities here in the United States. 

Mr. MoGlory. And this memorandum indicates he is the one who 
arranged this activity by Cooper? 

Mr. 'Colby. Yes. 

Mr. McClory. Where is Tracy Barnes now? 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Barnes unfortunately died several years ago. 

Mr. MdCrsoRY. How do you regard this kind of activity on the part 
of a defcailee, Mr. Colby 1 

Mr. Colby. I tJhinfk, Mr. McCloy y, t his was somewhat on the edge 
of what he should have been doing. Working in the National Security 
Counoil staff, I am sure he was providing his experience and his 
assistance to the National Security Council, and to the President, in 
that position. 

Mr. McClory. Well, even though we regard the President of 'the 
United States, whoever he happens to he, as the one who is in charge 
of the National Security -Council and the intelligence community, in 
your opinion, it would not be appropriate, would it, for a CIA em- 
ployee to be getting advance copies of speeches by an opposing candi- 
date and delivering them to the President ? 

Mr. Colby. I think that was improper, Mr. McClory, no question. 
I draw the distinction between that aspect of this report and the aspect 
of his working as a member of the National Security Council staff. 
The matters that he waB an expert on were such a prominent part of 
the whole activity at the White House -at that time that it was prob- 
ably veiy difficult for him to distinguish between what was proper 
support to the President and what was political. 

Mr. McClory. As Director of the CIA, you wouldn’t countenance 
this type of activity ? 

Mr. Colby. I certainly would not countenance picking up speeches 
by another candidate and giving them to the White House. 

Mr. McClory. My time is up. Thank you. 

[The memorandum follows :] 

Political Aspects of Chester Cooper’s Assignment to the NSC Staff 

In 1064 Chester L. Cooper. Assistant Director (Intelligence) for Policy Support 
(a staff position in the Office of the Deputy Director for Intelligence), had the 
responsibility of providing support to the White House on foreign intelligence 
matters. In July of that year, by agreement between DCI McCone and Assistant 
to the President for National Security Affairs MoGeorge Bundy, Cooper was de- 
tailed to the National Security Council staff under Mr. Bundy as an expert on 
Vietnamese and Chinese affairs. 

Mr. Cooper served as a point of contact between CIA and the NSC staff, work- 
ing primarily on intelligence matters related to defense and foreign policy. Dur- 
ing this period, Mr. Cooper apparently participated in the drafting of campaign 
speeches on key international issues by President Johnson and other senior offi- 
cials. He also participated In reviews of the foreign policy and defense sections 
of the Democratic National Committee’s “Fact Book" on national security, space, 
and foreign affairs. Among his activities were critiques of the speeches of the Re- 
publican Presidential candidate. Cooper apparently served as Mr. Bundy’s prln- 



clpal point of contact and support in dealing witb the international aspects of 
the 1964 election campaign. 

In December 1964. Mr. Cooper went on leave without pay status but continued 
to work at the White House. Mr. Cooper continued to be carried on Agency rolls 
In an LWOP status while he was working, later at the Institute for Defense 
Analyses, and then the State Department. He resigned from CIA in April 1968. 

On December 21, 1973 a member of the Agency’s Inspector General Staff 
queried Mr. Cooper on the political nature of his activities while on the NSC 
staff. At that time the press carried reports that CIA spied on Senator Goldwater. 
Mr. Cooper told the inspector that he had received advanced copies of Senator 
Go!dwater*s 1964 campaign speeches. This was arranged by Tracey Barries, then 
Chief of the Domestic Operations Division. Cooper said that Tracey asked him if 
he would like to have copies of the speeches and would it be useful to have them 
before he (Cooper) read them in the newspapers. Cooper did want them and: 
told the IG inspector that they were picked up and delivered to him by a woman. 
He recalled that the deliveries covered a 6 week period during the summer of 1964. 
IG records show that the advanced press copies of the Goldwater speeches were- 
picked up by a female Domestic Operations Division employee for Cooper as he 
described. He would then critique them. There is no question that Mr. Cooper 
was serving the White House in the political campaign while on the CIA payrolt 
and that he was assisted, in part, by a member of the Agency’s Domestic Opera- 
tions Division. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, is it true that, in the past several years, several full- 
time employees of major domestic media outlets were also full-time 
employees of the Central Intelligence Agency ? 

Mr. Colby. I think I can answer that better, Mr. Dellums, in execu- 
tive session. I would rather answer it in executive session, if I may. 

Mr. Dellums. Well, I have a series of additional questions that 
would follow that for the executive session. 

I have here. Mr. Colby, two books. One is “The Penkovsky Papers,’* 
and the other is “The New Class” published by Praeger Press. 

What part did the CIA play in writing, publishing, and/or distrib- 
uting either one or both of these books ? 

Mr. Colby. I would like to discuss that in executive session, if I 
may, Mr. Dellums. 

Sir. Dellums, I don’t know, Mr. Chairman, whether it is appropri- 
ate to ask this question, but what is your explanation of white, black, 
and gray media operations? Would that also be more appropriate for 
executive session, or can you talk about it generally in open session? 

Mr. Colby. I can describe that. That was a set of definitions that was 
worked out within the Government about 15 years ago, more or less. 
White propaganda would be propaganda wliicii is clearly attributed to 
its originator — the Voice of America or something of that nature. 

Gray propaganda is material which is not attributed to the origi- 
nator and for which there is some other attribution of the origin of 
the'material. 

Black propaganda is material which is attributed to the target itself. 
We have had a number of those kinds of documents which were looked 
into by a House committee some years ago. They were distributed. in 
Africa, allegedly by the American Foreign Service, but actually they 
were telegrams ana messages put out with Communist support. The 
documents were falsely attributed to the United States. They were 
designed to show the United States in some bad light or other. That, 
would be an item of black propaganda. 



Mr. Dellums. Thank you. Has the CIA ever planted or leaked stories 
to foreign press sources? And if the answer to that question is “Yes," 
were any or the stories false or in any way misleading i 
Mr. Colby. As a part of our covert responsibilities, Mr. Dellums, 
we have provided a certain amount of information all over the world 
to the foreign press. 

Mr. Dellums. Has the CIA ever financed, published, or controlled,, 
at least in part, newspapers, services, journals, or periodicals in foreign 
nations ; and if so, wnat was the general purpose ? 

Mr. Colby. Again, as a part of our responsibilities for covert polit- 
ical and propaganda action abroad, the answer in a very broad sense 
is “Yes/’ ana I would like to go into detail in executive session. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Has the CIA ever asked U.S. journalists to write a particular story 
or express CIA-selected information? 

Mr. Colby. With respect to foreign journalists for foreign publica- 
tion, the answer is “Yes.” 

Mr. Dellums. U.S. journalists? 

Mr. Colby. With respect to American journals and the newsmen 
that we were discussing earlier, we make a particular point of not 
instructing them as to what they should write in the American media 
that they write for. 

Mr. Dellums. Has the CIA ever asked media networks or journals 
to kill a story ? 

Mr. Colby. I spent a great deal of my time earlier this year trying 
to get that done, Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Was that the the only instance ? 

Mr. Colby. No; there have been other times. There have been times 
when I have appealed to the journalists in America, in terms of their 
being responsible journalists, not to run a story. 

Chairman Pike. Would the gentleman yield briefly ? 

Mr. Dellums. Yes. 

Chairman Pike. Have there been any occasions in the last 2 weeks? 
Mr. Colby. No. 

Mr. Dellums. I have asked this question several times and I am not 
sure if I have a clear answer. 

Can you explain the nature of the relationship between CIA and 
Praeger publishers ? 

Mr. Colby. I would rather go into that in detail in executive session, 
Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. I may have missed your earlier comments, but has the 
CIA ever covertly assisted the publication, distribution, or writing 
of any article, book, or media presentation in the United States? 

Mr. Colby. I think I really have to explain that in executive session. 

I revert to my point that any activity we do in this field is aimed 
abroad, but I must explain the details of that in executive session. 
Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Air. Murphy. 

Air. AIurphy. Thank you, Air. Chairman. 

Air. Colby, were any CIA officers assigned to the BNDD and its 
successor, the DEA ? 

Air. Colby. Yes; there were certain ones at various times, Air. 
AIurphy. 



Mr. MuRruY. How about the DIA ? 

Mr. Colby. DIA? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes. 

Mr. Colby, Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. The same answer regarding the Treasury Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Were these CIA detailees ever asked to report back to 
the CIA as to what was happening at the organisation to which they 
were detailed? 

Mr. Colby. Certain of the CIA officers detailed to those organiza- 
tions are detailed as liaison officers, in which case their function is to 
make sure that there is a full exchange of information between the 
two agencies on that job. Certain of them, however, are assigned to 
work in that area for a time, and they are given over to the full com- 
mand authority of the organization to which they are sent. 

Mr. Murthy. Were any CIA detailees — and possibly we oan only 
go into this in executive session — detailed to Cabinet officers in any 
administration? 

Mr. Colby. Yes ; on certain occasions. 

Mr. Murphy. On a permanent basis — say a secretarial level or ad- 
ministrative assistant level? 

Mr. Colby. I can think of one secretary who was detailed to the 
White House at one point, and an individual later became a Cabinet 
officer and asked that she assist him in his new job. He knew all the 
time, of course, what she was was. and her background. 

Mr. Murphy. Were any of the Cabinet members who had CIA de- 
tailees unaware of their status as CIA agents or former employees of 
the CIA? 

Mr. Colby. Well, as for the former, I cannot say. When they leave 
CIA and take another job somewhere else, CIA does not follow them 
or make any arrangements. 

As for current employees, any CIA detailee to another agency is re- 
vealed to the management of that agency. 

Mr. Murphy. I think we established the fact that there were some 
detailees of the CIA detailed to the White House; is that correct? 

Mr. Colby. There are; yes. 

Mr. Murphy. Would they be reporting back to the CIA on a regular 
basis, as to any and all activities within their purview in the White 
House? 

Mr. Colby. No. I have instructed at least two or three of them that I 
know of that they are not to report to me what they learn in that job, 
except to the extent that their current employers want them to do so. 

Some of them, as I say, are liaison officers and, for that reason, they 
are passing on decisions and passing on questions that they want to 
have studied from an intelligence point of view. 

Mr. Murphy. Are any of your CIA people used as interpreters in 
high-level discussions between foreign heads of government and our 
Government? 

Mr. Colby. General Walters has a reputation as one of the foremost 
interpreters in the world, and he has served. I think, almost every 
President in that position. He is a military officer. He was an attache 
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for a number of years, but since he became the Deputy Director of In- 
telligence he has, on occasion, served as an interpreter. 

Mr. Murphy. Could we, in executive session, find out — well, I will 
ask it in executive session. 

. Thank you, Mr. Colby. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. I want to pursue for just a 
moment or two, Mr. Colby, the 1964 activity that Mr. McClory re- 
ferred to. This has just come to my attention, so I am not very familiar 
with the material that has been presented to us. But do I understand 
that the woman who picked up the copies of Senator Goldwater’s 
speeches in the summer of 1964 was an employee of the CIA herself? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Treen. Employed by the Domestic Operations Division ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Treen. Who is this woman ? 

Mr. Colby. I don’t know the name right now, Mr. Treen. I am sure 
I could find out. 

Mr. Treen. Do we know if she is still employed by tho CIA? 

Mr. Colby. She is apparently retired. 

Mr. Treen. She is a retired CIA employee? 

Mr. Colby. Retired. 

Mr. Treen. But she can be identified. We simply don’t have her name 
at this time ; is that correct? 

Mr. Colby. She was interviewed in the course of the Watergate hear- 
ings, in which I think some of this came up at some point for some 
reason. 

Mr. Treen. Can anyone at the witness table tell us who she was ? 

Mr. Colby. I would like to supply the name. I don’t know it offhand. 

Mr. Treen. You will supply the name? 

Mr. Colby. I will supply the name. 

Mr. Treen. I have no further questions at this time. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield to me for one question ? 

Mr. Treen. Yes. 

Mr. Murphy. An obvious question, Mr. Colby : Have you detailed 
any CIA employees to this committee or to the Church committee ? 

Mr. Colby. I am not sure about this committee, Mr. Murphy, but I 
know the Church committee has some former employees on it. But I 
have no connection with them. 

Chairman Pike. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Treen. I yield to Mr. McClory, who just asked me, Mr. Chair- 
man, for some time. 

Mr. McClory. When you detail people to the White House ? as this 
person Cooper was detailed to the White House, are the President or 
the people at the White House advised that the CIA is putting some- 
body in the White House ? 

>tr. Colby. Tho arrangements are made with the administrative ele- 
ments there that they send an 

Mr. McClory. They are not secretly at the White House? 

Mr. Colby. They are clearly identified. We frequently aro asked to 
send somebody, ana Mr. Cooper was a good example. Mr. Cooper was 
very well informed on Vietnamese affairs and ho went over to help the 
National Security Council staff on Vietnamese affairs especially. 
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Mr. McClory. And then does he report back to the CIA? 

Mr. Colby. No; ho reported at that time to the National Security 
Council staff. I won’t say he never had lunch with an old friend, but 
his lines of reporting and his lines of authority were clear. While he 
worked over there, he worked for the National Security Council. 

Mr. Treen. Who approved this operation, Mr. Colby, for this em- 
ployee of the Domestic Operations Division ? this woman — who ap- 
proved her activities in going and getting copies of speeches as an em- 
ployee and delivering them to Mr. Cooper, or through some other 
channel which ultimately reached Cooper? 

Mr. Colby. I believe tne record indicates this was initiated by Mr. 
Barnes. 

Mr. Treen. Who is deceased. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Treen. Did he have to have approval from a higher up? 

Mr. Colby. I don’t believe there is any indication that he ever asked 
for it or needed it, 

Mr. Treen. Would you examine the records to see if you can find if 
Mr. Barnes left any evidence as to where he got his authority to do 
this? 

Mr. Colby. I will, Mr. Treen. 

[By letter designated “classified” and dated November 19, 1975, the 
CIA supplied the information requested by Mr. Treen. It is in the com- 
mittee files.] 

Mr. Treen. I will be pleased to yield to the chairman. 

Chairman Pike. The question was already asked. 

Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t know how many questions I can ask in open session, Mr. 
Colby, but let me ask just a couple of things about tne stringers who 
are paid by the CIA. 

When you recruit people like that, is that at their suggestion or at 
your suggestion? Do you approach somebody that you think would be 
useful or do they somehow come to you? 

Mr. Colby. Well, both, Mr. Aspin ; but any such operation is re- 
viewed very, very carefullyjby Mr. Nelson, as my deputy for opera- 
tions. This is not done on the say-so of a subordinate officer somewhere. 
Full consideration is given to whether the man clearly is not a staff 
member of a general circulation journal or media, and second, to in- 
sure that there would be no influence on the American opinion and 
press as a result. . . 

Mr. Aspin. So you don’t try to influence his opinion of things that 
appear? 

Mr. Colby. No. 

Mr. Aspin. How about a foreign publication that might appear in 
the United States — that is published abroad but is distributed in the 
United States? 

Mr. Colby. Well, that certainly occurs. I mean you could 

Mr. Aspin. And, of course, if a story appears in a foreign publica- 
tion, it might be picked up by a wire service in this country as being 
a legitimate story ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes; it could be at the far end. But I think that is a 
purely incidental effect of the activity which is conducted abroad, 
with its objective abroad and with its impact abroad. 
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Mr. Aspin. But it is possible at least in these two kinds of instances 
that something which has an impact abroad, or which is intended to 
have an impact abroad, could in effect become part of the U.S. knowl- 
edge about the subject ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes; but on the basis of a number of years experience of 
seeing this, I can think of very, very few occasions in which any ref- 
erence was made to any such events initiated by us abroad for a foreign 
target. There were very few— one or two that I can recall. There was 
some reference to the fact that some event was alleged to have taken 
place abroad, but nothing of any prominence, nothing that really sub- 
stantially misled the American people or anything!)? that nature. 

Mr. Aspin. Are these people primarily, then, for planting a story 
abroad, or are they also for giving us information, too i 

Mr. Colby. No; they are primarily for intelligence purposes. 

Mr. Aspin. And might be incidentally for planting a story ? 

Mr. Colby. Sometimes, yes. 

Mr. Aspin. When you deal with these people, do they get briefings 
from the CIA — for example, classified briefings? 

Mr. Colby. We would certainly brief them on behavior so they would 
conduct their clandestine work satisfactorily and so our relationship 
would not be revealed. 

At the same time, if they are covering some particular foreign 
situation, one of our officers is obviously going to sit down and debrief 
them. In the course of a debriefing, they discuss what some target situ- 
ation is doing, and there is an excnange of views of what that means — 
what the situation is, what events are apt to take place— and in the 
course of that, I am sure some information does go back and forth. 

Mr. Aspin. The question is : Is the person who is writing the story 
knowledgeable about what he is doing — his role in this thing — or does 
he think he is in fact putting out straight information? 

Mr. Colby. I think we have two things confused now. This is a very 
complicated area. 

In dealing with an intelligence collection agent abroad who happens 
to have some connection with journals, we will discuss with him the 
appreciation of what is going on in that area. 

If, on the other hand, we come to the conclusion that we want to have 
a certain event look as though it is taking place abroad, then we might 
discuss with him just exactly how that should be presented so it will 
have its best effect in that foreign situation. 

Mr. Aspin. Does it happen that you have on the payroll in some way 
a person who writes regularly for a foreign publication— a columnist 
or somebody like that? > 

M*** ^* or foreign publication, certainly it is possible. 

Mr. Aspin. Would it oe part of the normal routine to perhaps slip 
him information and expect that he would therefore write a column 
from that information ? 


Mr. Colby. On occasion that is possible. 

Mr. Aspin. And are there times when the information that you give 
i ‘i m totaII y fabricated, with documents that were made up to look 
hke they were authentic when in fact they were totally fabricated? 

Mr. Colby. In fact, I wouldn’t say it never happens. But it is a very 
lf successful in that activity, he 

w;™ d S? th ® reputation for reliability that can only come from 
haying a good, solid base of information. 
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Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Mr. Chairman, I would ask unanimous consent to re- 
serve my time. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, the gentleman’s time is reserved 
for executive session. 

Mr. Coi.bv. Mr. Chairman, I would like to correct one thing I may 
have misstated in answer to Mr. Treen. 

Chairman Pike. Certainly. 

Mi*. Colby. The question of whether Mr. Cooper reported to us. The 
record is that there were reports filed by him as to his activities in the 
White House while he was working there, which were filed with our 
Deputy Director for Intelligence. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Ivasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

_ Mr. Colby, why were CIA employees, or why are CIA employees, 
detailed to the National Security Council ? 

Mr. Colby. Well, one reason for instance, is that we detail people 
to help run the “Situation Room” which handles the incoming 
intelligence. 

We detail individuals to help on the consideration of some of the 
intelligence or covert action problems that take place. On some occa- 
sions, we detail individuals because they are very competent in their 
field and they are chosen particularly because of tlieir competence. The 
National Security Council wants to borrow them and use them because 
of that skill. 

Mr. Kasten. Why are intelligence officers from the Directorate of 
Operations — the covert part of the CIA — always detailed to the 40 
Committee— I mean the covert operation section ? . 

Mr. Colby. Normally the work is one of maintaining contact, liaison, 
with respect to those covert operations. An officer deals with that sub- 
ject and maintains liaison about those matters. 

Mr. Kasten. But isn’t the 40 Cojnmittee supposed to be advising, 
or passing judgment, on recommendations for covert operations which 
would be coming from the CIA? In fact, it would be coming from the 
CIA Directorate of Operations section — the section that they had just 
left? 

Mr. Colby. But the 40 Committee are the principals of the commit- 
tee. The officer who acts as its executive secretary merely processes the 
material, makes sure that the right information is there at the right 
time, and things of that nature. He is not making a judgment about the 
things. That is made by the members of the. committee, of which I 
am one. 

Mr. Kasten. The officer who serves as the executive secretary of the 
40 Committee— I understa nd these are undercove r people right now, 
and we shouldn’t uso their names — generally speaking leave the DDO, 
go to work with the 40 Committee, the NSC, and then they come back 
and they continue working in covert action. 

Now. it seems to me there is a conflict when von arc sending a person 
from tlic CIA, a high-ranking officer in the CIA, who is undercover, 
and who then goes to work advising on covert operations. Can’t he in- 
fluence decisions? It is not independent judgment in any way. He 
would have a special interest. In one case, if tno timing was right, he 
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could have developed the plans for a covert operation and then next 
month become the individual advising the 40 Committee. He is over 
in the White House with his other hat. Isn’t this a conflict ? 

Mr. Colby. I don’t think so, Mr. Kasten. You take a man who knows 
something about the subject matter on which he is going to be work- 
ing — in other Avoids the covert actions. He understands it. He under- 
stands Iioav it works, how the machinery Avorks, Iioav the operations 
take place abroad. He is detailed o\ ? cr there to do the executive secre- 
tary’s job for the committee. He takes a tour there. He doesn’t cut his 
ties Avith his career just by going over there for a time. He comes 
back and gets reassigned to some other job. 

During the time he is there, though, it is clear he works for the 
40 Committee. There is no doubt as to Avho he is Avorking for. 

Mr. Kasten. Are the members of the 40 Committee and other staff 
people aware that their executive secretary is a CIA cox'ert action 
detailee ? 

Mr. Colby. Certainly; no question about that. They knmv exactly 
who he is and that he comes from the CIA and, I guess if they are 
curious they knoAv that he comes from the Directorate of Operations. I 
don’t think there is any doubt about that. 

Mr. Kasten. I Avould be happy to yield to Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. I note that there is a rollcnll vote and I knoAv we are 
about to go into cxecuti\ r e session. I Avould like to move at this time, if 
there is no objection, that avc resolve the committee into an executive 
session. 

Chairman Pike. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Dellums? 

Mr. Dellums. No. 

Tho Cleric. Mr. Murphy ? 
s**' Mr. Murphy. Aye. 

The Cleric. Mr. Aspin ? 

Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

The Cleric. Mr. Milford ? 

Mr. Milford. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman ? 

Mr. Lehman. No. 

Tho Clerk. Mr. McClory ? 

Mr. McClory. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Kasten ? 

Mr. Kasten. Aye. 

Tho Clerk. Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. Ayo. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike? 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

By a vote of D to 2 tho committee will go into executive session. Wo 
Avill resume our hearing at 3 p.m. 

[Whereupon, at 3 p.m. the committee proceeded in executive 
session.] 
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INTELLIGENCE CONCERNING THE SALT I ACCORD: I 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington , D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 2247, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike (chairman), 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Stanton, Aspin, Milford, Hayes, 
Lehman, McClory, Treen, Johnson and Kasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, 
general counsel, and Jack Boos, counsel; Emily Sheketoff and 
Gregory G. Rushford, investigators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Our witness does not appear to be here so I will use the intervening 
moments to advise the committee of the status of the three contempt 
citations — or three contempt resolutions — which our committee 
approved, as I see them. 

As to those which were addressed to the Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, Mr. Field and Mr. Donner 
advise me that we have in fact gotten substantial compliance with 
those two subpenas; that the information which we sought in those 
subpenas has been made available to our staff and to any members of 
the committee who wish to pursue certain procedures to get it — the 
procedures being that you go down to the White House. 

At least one member of our committee has taken advantage of that 
and our staff has spent a lot of time down there. 

We have the information that we sought. 

As to the third subpena, we have absolutely nothing. It is my inten- 
tion to go through normal procedures with that resolution when the 
President is back from China. 

I will keep you posted as to what we can do about it at tomorrow’s 
meeting. 

Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, I am pleased with you r sta tement 
with respect to the substantial compliance with the subpena regarding 
the 40 Committee. I was one of those who took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to go to the White House — or more precisely to the Executive 
Office Building— and to examine first hand all of the material which 
we called for with respect to the 40 Committee information. The only 
thing I would add is that I would hope that, with respect to the 
third subpena relating to a State Department request or recommenda- 
tions for covert activities, that likewise might be resolved. 
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In my personal examination of the 40 Committee minutes and pro- 
ceedings, it seems to me that a great deal of the information requested 
in the third subpena is available in the records of the 40 Committee. 

From the standpoint of information, it seems to me it is there. F rom 
the standpoint of the precise State Department document or com- 
munication from the President or the National Security Council — it 
is not there, of course. But, from the standpoint of information, I 
think we ought to look carefully at that to see if what we are seeking 
in the third subpena is not available through the careful and full 
examination of the 40 Committee minutes and proceedings. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Milford. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. On the procedure regarding the third subpena. will 
this necessitate getting a rule or will this go directly to the floor ( 

Chairman Pike. This will not necessitate getting a rule. The Chair 
was in error earlier when he advised the members he thought it was 
a required process. It is a privileged resolution. 

Mr. Milford. When does the Chair anticipate this resolution might 
be on the floor ? 

Chairman Pike. I can’t honestly answer that question because 
obviously that is not a decision which the Chair will make. It will have 
to be made in conjunction with the leadership and I simply do not 
know the answer. 

I do not at this moment precisely know the schedule for the return 
of the President and the Secretary of State. I expect it is available, 
but I don’t know. I have not yet discussed the scheduling. 

Our hearing today is on the basic subject of Soviet compliance with 
the SALT I agreement and intelligence relating to Soviet compliance 
with the SALT I agreement. 

We have as our witness an old acquaintance of most of us, an old 
friend of some of us. We are delighted to have you here, Admiral 
Zumwalt, if you would take the witness chair. 

STATEMENT OF ADM. ELMO R. ZUMWALT, U.S.N. (RET.), FORMER 
CHIEF OF NAVAL OPERATIONS 

Admiral Zumwalt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee. 

I have been summoned by this committee to provide my judgment 
of the competence of the intelligence community’s evaluation relat- 
ing to strategic arms limitation during my 4-year tenure as Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

Although I am now a private citizen, I am also a retired naval offi- 
cer, and I would like the record to show that I have kept the Depart- 
ment of Defense informed of the three approaches by this committee or 
its staff leadingto this appearance. 

I informed DOD that one major interest of the committee was one 
of the articles distributed by New York Times Special Features which 
I have coauthored with Adm. W. H. Bagiev, U.S. Navy Retiredr who 
was Vice Chief of Naval Operations until July 1, 1975. This particu- 
lar article appeared in the Washington Star and was entitled “Soviets 
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Cheat and We Turn Our Hacks.” The article is attached to this 
statement as tab A. It discusses 5 ways in which the Soviets have 
cheated — one of which is described as possible — on the SALT I deal 
as this was explained to Congress. 

[The article referred to is printed at the conclusion of Admiral 
Zuimv altVpr e p ared statement.] 

Admiral Zumwalt. In view of my military status, I offered to sub- 
mit to a briefing by DOD prior to my appearance here. The DOD 
representative with whom I spoke has informed me it is the Depart- 
ment’s decision that I should appear here in my capacity as a private 
citizen without any DOD briefing. 

My statement is therefore being given largely from memory of past 
events. However, in my capacity as an occasional news analyst. I have 
gotten information subsequent to my retirement from a variety of 
sources which I believe to be accurate in updating judgments. 

I intend to comment briefly on the quality of intelligence in the field 
of Soviet conventional maritime capability and in more depth on intel- 
ligence in the field of Soviet strategic nuclear capability. In both cases 
I will give my evaluation of the reasons for the shortcomings in the 
intelligence field. 

II. INTELLIGENCE IN TIIE FIELD OF SOVIET MARITIME CAVAWLITV 

I found myself well served as Chief of Naval Operations in this field. 
During the 4-year period I can recall no period when I did not feel 
well prepared by the highly competent naval intelligence specialists 
who were responsible for keeping me informed in this field. 

There were times when these specialists found themselves puzzled 
by developments, other times when they judged it necessary to put a 
range of considerable uncertainty on the meaning of their data, but 
most of the time they expressed reasonable confidence in their judg- 
ments and proved to be right. 

An outstanding example was the willingness of the naval intelli- 
gence community to go out on a limb and state flatly that the first Kiev 
class aircraft carrier, the first true Soviet aircraft carrier, was in fact 
a carrier many months before the national intelligence community was 
ready to accept that judgment. 

However, I had the University of Rochester's Center for Naval 
Analyses do an analysis of the performance of the national intelligence 
community in the maritime field during the early part of my tenure 
as CN P. They w ere to examine the intelligence community’s early fore- 
casts of what Soviet naval force levels would be, in a given year, in 
comparison to what these force levels actually were when that year 
arrived and we could then count the Soviet ships. We found that these 
forecasts were in almost all cases too low and that, the Soviet Navy 
almost always had more ships when the time arrived than intelligence 
had estimated. This committee may want to request that analysis t« 
see for itself. 

I believe that the reasons for these generally low forecasts are: 

(1 ) A general and natural human tendency on the part of forecasters 
to err in favor of lower estimates because of congressional and press 
assertions that intelligence always estimates too high ; 
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(2) Soviet success in hiding many of their defense expenditures 
in other budgets and thus misleading us as to their total naval 
expenditures; 

(3) An error in CIA’s Soviet-defense-cost-estimating model which 
understated the value of the naval hardware we saw the Soviet de- 
ploying and therefore distorted our forecasts for the future; 

(4) And, finally, a bias which stems from this administration’s 
failure to understand Soviet strategic objectives, specifically the objec- 
tive of achieving overall military superiority over the United States 
and their willingness to expend the resources necessary to achieve it. 

IIT. INTELLIGENCE IN TIIE FIELD OF SOVIET STRATEGIC NUCLEAR AND 

RELATED FORCES 

Here, I think one must divide the analysis into three phases: 

( 1 ) Forecasting before SALT I. 

(2) Forecasting during SALT I. 

(3) Forecasting after SALT I. 

FORECASTING BEFORE SALT I 

Before SALT I, intelligence in the strategic field had to be almost 
exclusively derived from traditional sources. These forecasts were in 
my judgment almost universally understated for reasons similar to 
those cited for the field of maritime intelligence. 

In addition, I believe that the intelligence community and the 
policy community both fell prey to the false assumption that the 
Soviets would in some way be responsive to frequently expressed hopes 
of U.S. policymakers that the U.S.S.R. would not go beyond the U.S. 
strategic force levels in an effort to work toward mutual deterrence. 

The fact is that mutual deterrence has never been a part of Soviet 
strategic doctrine, which as I suggested earlier is one of commitment 
to military superiority in strategic and conventional forces. 

The Soviets, of course, have not been responsive to such suggestions 
and, as a result, their force levels have turned out to be higher than 
U.S. estimates which may have been biased through optimism. The 
best unclassified work on the matter of U.S. underestimation of Soviet 
strategic forces is Albert Wohlstedtcr’s article in the December 1974 
Foreign Policy magazine entitled “Is there an Arms Race?” He points 
out quite accurately that “in spite of the myth of invariable over- 
estimation, wo systematically underestimated the number of vehicles 
the Russians would deploy * * 

FORECASTING DURING SALT I 

During the negotiation of the SALT I agreements, the Soviets, 
though careful to give us no information on their actual or planned 
deployments, were providing the United States with important infor- 
mation concerning their concepts and intentions in the strategic field. 
This information became available in bits and pieces at all levels of 
the United States and Soviet SALT delegations. All of this informa- 
tion was carefully recorded and reported back to Washington where 
it was available to both policymakers and intelligence analysts. The 
information that came to the intelligence analysts in this way was use- 
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ful, in conjunction with information received from other sources, in 
evaluating overall Soviet programs and Soviet intentions. 

Unfortunately, there was another and more important source of 
information which could have much improved the accuracy of intel- 
ligence but which was generally denied the intelligence analysts. This 
was the large number of exchanges between Kissinger and Dobrynin, 
or Gromyko, through back channel traffic or private contacts to which 
the intelligence analysts as well as almost everyone else in Govern- 
ment were denied access. 

I know that the Joint Chiefs of Staff were not informed. Indeed, 
it is my belief, which should be confirmed with Melvin Laird, that 
not even the Secretary of Defense was privy to these exchanges. One 
has only to read John Newliouse’s book, “Cold Dawn : The Story of 
SALT,” written using data provided Newhouse from NSC files to 
which DOD had not oeen privy, to realize the extent to which key 
policymakers in the executive branch were deceived about the course 
of policy formulation in the absence of this back channel information 
. ana other information. But what that book does not highlight is the 
extent to which intelligence analysts were misled by being denied 
material facts and therefore the extent to which their forecasts were 
made less accurate as to Soviet intentions. 

This deliberate decision by senior policymakers to deny informa- 
tion to intelligence analysts meant that the policymaker put himself 
in the following interesting position. He had to review intelligence 
estimates prepared without access to data he had withheld. He then 
had to judge, if he could without being an expert intelligence analyst, 
how to compensate for these flaws, having in mind the information 
he had withheld. 

The policymaker put himself in an even more difficult position, how- 
ever, by failing to include responsible officials of Government in the 
negotiating process. There is clear evidence to support the fact that 
the important officers of the Soviet Government, whether Foreign 
Ministry, Defense Ministry, or Missile Production Ministry, were fully 
involved in the decisionmaking process. 

For example, on the last evening before the signature of SALT I, 
when the final critical changes were negotiated between Kis- 
singer and Gromyko, Smirnov, the senior Soviet missile production 
man, was in the room protecting the options of the Soviet strategic 
force construction program while Kissinger had not a single defense 
or technical man there. This session represented the culmination of a 
series of decisions made on the Soviet side with full technical and 
defense input and on the United States side with systematic exclusion 
of such input in the final decisionmaking in the Oval Office or in the 
disorganized White House office at summit meetings. 

The exclusion of defense and technical expertise on our side and 
the inclusion on the other side not only gave enormous advantage to 
the U.S.S.R. ; it further compromised the accuracy of U.S. intelli- 
gence estimates because the analysts had to use the technical explana- 
tions of nontechnical people to interpret what had happened — if they 
were told anything at all. The differing approach of the two coun- 
tries to the negotiations reflected this difference in objectives I men- 
tioned earlier. 
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— - Th e Soviets viewed the negotiations as a vehicle for advancing them 

to their goal of strategic superiority and judged it essential to pre- 
vent the agreements from interfering with existing plans for a mas- 
sive expansion of their strategic forces. They succeeded admirably in 
,, this. They have been able to expand massively despite the agreement. 

The United States, on the other hand, looked on the agreements as 
an end in themselves, agreements to foster the process of detente, and 
were ill served by them as a result. 

FORECASTING AFTER SA UT I 

After SALT I was signed and during the efforts to negotiate 
SALT II, the job of the intelligence estimator became even more 
difficult. He still had to contend with the problems of partial in- 
formation and flawed explanations of technical information. But 
now, in addition, he had to deal with the political aspects of the 
commitment of the administration to the success of SALT I. In my 
judgment, the political factors led to a series of policy decisions, 
designed probably to protect SALT I from criticism, but which 
seriously complicated the job for the intelligence community. 

For example, in June 1973, the Russians told United States per- 
sonnel in the Standing Consultative Commission about an agreed 
interpretation between the U.S. and U.S.S.R. concerning the defini- 

— tion of a modern ballistic missile designed to patch up some of the 

hastily negotiated and ineptly worded language in the interim 
agreement. 

This information was sent back to us by U. Alexis Johnson in a 
private message to the White House, which subsequently got around 
to the rest of the community. He, of course, knew nothing about it. 
r The whole administration looked somewhat flustered. On checking 
with DOD and State, no one knew of the existence of the agreement. 

Finally, the National Security Council’s files produced this secret 
agreement, signed 11 months earlier. 

For my purposes today, it is unnecessary to dwell on the fact of a 
secret covenant so secretly arrived at that not even the Secretary of 
Defense knew about it. And, indeed, not even the Congress was in- 
formed about it when they were being asked to ratify the SALT I 
_ . deal although, of course, the White House knew about it. 

Jt is relevant to intelligence analysis to state the fact that a gaping 
hole in this technical agreement, drafted by nontechnical people, 
could have permitted the U.S.S.R., to justify a large number of addi- 
tional modern ballistic missiles on their submarines, and that, the 
United States had to pay something at the negotiating table to close 
off the loophole. But the most important fact is that for 11 months 
the intelligence community had been denied the most valid explanation 
of what the Soviets were up to with regard to their development of 
the KY-9 or, as it later became known, SSNX-13, a new, modern bal- 
listic missile which would have qualified for deployment in diesel sub- 
marines under the badly flawed White House agreement. 

Similarly, when we began to pick up information about possible 
Soviet cheating on the basic agreement and the supporting agreed 
understandings and that the Soviets were doing things that we had 
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said, in unilateral' declarations, wo would not accept, the job of the 
intelligence analyst was hindered by the White House. 

For example, it is my recollection that in September 1973 a num- 
ber o.f us within the Government began to urge tnat through the SCC 
and other contacts the Soviet Union be confronted with the evidence 
of their misbehavior. 

This was not done by the time I retired even though in .Tunc of 
that year a DIA analyst had briefed us on the fact of ABM radar 
violations on the part of the Soviet Union. It is my understanding 
that these kinds of efforts on the part of the Department of Defense, 
to get the information, were handicapped in two ways; that is, first, 
there was a continuing effort to make less severe the intelligencejlg- 
scription of what the cheating involved, and, second, there were long 
delays in reacting and, finally, something on the order of a year 
after the initial requests were made we had something back from the 
Soviets which was accepted, in my judgment, inaccurately, as their 
assurance that they were not cheating. 

It is my recollection that in March of 1974 Kissinger received a 
recommendation that the problem of Soviet cheating be faced up to 
and that he subsequently received a memo signed by Deputy Defense 
Secretary Clements which recommended that the issue of Soviet vio- 
lations be placed on the agenda of the verification panel. 

It is also my recollection that some fairly unimportant issues con- 
cerning cheating were raised within the SCC but SCC was not per- 
mitted to distribute the Soviet answers. 

It is also my recollection that we were led to believe that the more 
important cheating issues would be discussed between Kissinger and 
Dobrynin. As of the time I retired, to the best of my knowledge and 
belietj neither the intelligence community nor the JCS had been 
kept informed of these private discussions with the Russians con- 
cerning these violations. Again, the information which was derived 
from the discussions, if any, was not, to the best of my knowledge, 
made available to the responsible intelligence analysts where it could 
have contributed to their evaluations of Soviet intentions and 
capabilities. 

Finally, the most worrisome aspects of the post SALT I phase 
has been the increasing Soviet interference with the U.S. intelligence 
collection which Admiral Bagley and I did not discuss ill our articles 
because it had not yet gotten into the public domain. However, now 
that it has, this interference has to be listed as a fifth or sixth .form 
of Soviet cheating. 

You will recall that the administration stressed heavily in the hear- 
ings urging congressional ratification of SALT I that both sides were 
pledged not to interfere with national means of detection and that the 
United States was satisfied that it could monitor the agreement satis- 
factorily in this way. In order to develop this point more fully, Mr. 
Chairman, I think we should go into closed session, but let me state 
publicly that in my judgment there have been significant violations 
of the SALT I agreements by the Soviets in their interference with 
our national means of detection which have produced a serious reduc- 
tion in our ability to check against Soviet cheating. This interference 
makes it easier for the Soviets to claim they are not cheating, harder 
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for the United States to prove that they are, and is in and of itself, 
the most positive indicator among many positive indicators, that the 
Soviets are violating the SALT I agreements. 



CONCLUSION 


It seems to me that there are the following conclusionsJ;o be drawn 
from the foregoing. 

The intelligence estimator, at best, with the benefit of every insight 
he can acquire, has a tough job. When policymakers, for whatever 
reason, elect to deny these intelligence estimators important insights 
they have acquired, the intelligence process suffers. 

When these policymakers exclude from their counsel technical 
competence, in making specific deals, auite apart from the disadvan- 
tageous negotiating outcome, the intelligence estimator gets flawed 
technical insights. 

And finally, when the policymaker decides that it is more important 
to carry on the perception that a deal is working satisfactorily than 
it is to test Soviet performance by tough questions and by using intel- 
ligence to test the answers, then the United States is bound to be 
getting less than optimum performance from its investment in intelli- 
gence and serious policy errors are likely to occur. Moreover, the lead 
rime the United States would have to react to counter Soviet cheating 
with necessary R. & D. force levels or foreign policy actions is reduced. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. „ ' 

[The article by Admiral Zumwalt and Mr. Bagley referred to as 
“Tab A” follows 

[From the Washington Star— Aug. 10, 1075] 

"Soviets Cheat, and We Torn Oub Backs’’ 


(By Elmo R. Zumwalt, Jr. 1 and Worth Bagley) 


Soviet violations of the SALT I antl-Balllstlc Missile Treaty and Interim 
Offensive Agreement signed in Moscow in 1972, together with President Ford’s 
acceptance of the violations, have created a new strategic arms relationship- 
one that Is appreciably different and less desirable than the one defended before 
the Congress, and one which has no congressional sanction. 

The process of public discovery of this evasion of the constitutional process is 
a fascinating demonstration of the democratic system at work. 

In the fall of 1974, Admiral Zumwalt wrote a letter to Melvin R. Laird, former 
secretary of defense, pointing out that press information indicated the Soviet 
Union was violating the SALT understandings by deploying missiles heavier than 
were permitted. In December 1974, Laird replied that "There is no question that 
if information is available indicating that the SS-X-19 missile deployment 
will go forward in 1975 with a volume 50 per cent greater than the EE-11, such 
deployment would be in violation of the 1972 interim agreement unless . . . 


amended.” 

By the summer of 1975, Laird was writing that the U.S.-Soviet SALT I Treaty 
"explicitly forbids testing any radar for ABM use ... yet . . . the Russians 
have cheated on the treaty.” Laird further stated that "the Soviets have cheated 
on ... the clear American understanding that neither side would appreciably 


increase the sice of the intercontinental ballistic missiles.” 


> Admiral Zumwalt, chief of naval operations from 1070 to 1074, retired last year, but 
has continued to be outspoken on defense Issues, especially -In warning of a growing 
Soviet threat to the ability of the U.8. Navy to control the seas. Admiral Bagley retired 
this year after serving as vice chief of naval operations. 

This article was distributed by New York Times Special Features. 1070 Elmo R. Zumwalt, 
Jr. and Worth Bagley. 
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Regrettably, when asked on Jane 25 about tbe Laird article, President Ford 
erroneously reported that the Russians “hare not used any loopholes, and In 
order to determine whether they have or they haven't, there is a Standing Con* 
sultative Group that is an organisation for the purpose of deciding after investi- 
gation whether there have been any violations, and (it) came to the conclusion 
that there have been no violations." 

Properly alarmed, two Senators sought to correct the public record. Sen. Henry 
Jackson immediately issued a statement expressing surprise at the President's 
answer in the light of Information from the director of the CIA and the secre- 
tary of defense. Sen. James Buckley said that Ford’s “statement ignores the 
enormous amount of intelligence" concerning a “persistent pattern of apparent 
Soviet violations of numerous elements of the first round Soviet accords and the 
ABU Treaty." Admiral Zumwalt subsequently agreed with Laird, Jackson, and 
Buckley and disagreed with the President. 

Why is it that four honorable men can take a position which disagrees so 
markedly from the account presented by an honorable President? Tbe answer lies 
in the terrible complexity of the strategic agreements and in the Byzantine 
nature of the negotiation process used by Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. 

The original SALT agreements were a patchwork of shockingly loose language, 
with loopholes big enough to drive a truck through. They came about in the 
following way. 

The two sides, over many months, argued over the language of the prospective 
strategic contracts. As the Moscow Summit of May 1972 approached, President 
Nixon and Secretary Kissinger found themselves under pressure to bring home 
the deals to which they had committed themselves a year earlier. The re-election 
campaign was bearing down upon them. 

Under this pressure, both men made numerous attempts to win support within 
tbe Executive Branch for the draft language which the Soviets had indicated 
they would buy. But Secretary of Defense Laird and the Joint Chiefs were un- 
willing to leave obvious loopholes in the language. 

Nixon and Kissinger knew that such reservations would come to light in con- 
gressional hearings during the approval process. The device hit upon to allay 
defense concerns without actually clarifying the language was to arrive at 
separate interpretive statements, initiated by both the U.S. and Soviet delega- 
tions, as well as other “understandings" which were not set down formally. In 
those cases where the Soviets would not agree formally with tbe proposed inter- 
pretive language, the U.S. issued “unilateral declarations” construing key pro- 
visions in tbe agreements, and stating that Soviet conduct at variance with those 
U.S. statements would be considered inconsistent with the agreements. 

President Nixon and Secretary Kissinger gave the strongest kind of assurances 
to witnesses in tbe Executive Branch who were scheduled to go before Congress, 
that the U.S. would insist on meticulous Soviet observance of the “agreed inter- 
pretations” and “unilateral declarations.” The testimony of these witnesses, the 
language of documents presented to the Congress, and the assurances given by 
the President and Kissinger in their briefings to the congressional leadership and 
the press, represented this patchwork deal with the Soviets as much more precise 
than its terms warranted. 

Kissinger, in June 1972 briefing to congressional leaders, categorized the inter- 
pretations as assurances that we had succeeded in placing a limit on expansion 
of the Soviet strategic forces. There is no question Congress believed it was ap- 
proving strategic arms limitations of a precise nature which the administration 
was committed to enforce. 

Viewed in this light, President Ford’s reply on June 25 is seriously misleading 
in several ways. The Soviets have violated the basic contracts, the attached pro- 
tocols, the agreed interpretations, and the unilateral declarations. 

The U.S. has protested to the Standing Consultative Commission (SCC). That 
group — the President’s answer notwithstanding— is not an investigative or fact- 
finding body, nor can it form conclusions about violations. It is essentially a 
negotiating forum, containing U.S. and Soviet members. Many senior U.S. officials 
have spent hours in private and in official councils deliberating Soviet violations. 
In the SCO meetings the Soviets have lied to us, until confronted with unargu- 
able evidence from our Intelligence community. In contrast to what the President 
has said, this is the picture with which the commission has been presented : 

The USSR continues to deploy the SS-19, a missile 50 per cent larger and three 
to four times heavier in throwwelght than the SS-11 it replaces, and therefore 
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ia clear violation of the U.S. declaration that such deployment would be incon- 
sistent with the Interim Agreement. We are acquiescing to Soviet acquisition of 
greatly increased throwweight — in direct contradiction to what the administra- 
tion told the Congress the 1972 agreement would accomplish. 

Wo complained of this Soviet action in the SCC. The Soviets continued their 
SS-19 deployments. We then told them that we would be very disturbed if they 
committed still larger violations by deploying missiles even heavier than the 
SS-19. In this way the U.S. effectively condoned Soviet cheating on the contract 
approved by the Congress. But Congress has not ever been informed of this action 
which substantially amended the agreement the Congress earlier approved. 

The Interim Agreement specified that missile silo dimensions would not be 
increased more than 15 per cent. Our negotiators made it clear tbnt this meant 
an increase of 15 per cent in one dimension. Congress approved the agreement 
with this understanding. The Soviets have violated the 15 per cent limitation. 
They have argued that all silo dimensions can be increased by 15 per cent, which 
would give them silos 50 per cent larger in volume than before. But Congress has 
not been officially informed of these violations or asked to approve the new 
strategic relationship which derives from failure to redress the violations. 

The Soviet violation of the ABM treaty’s prohibition against upgrading air 
defense is most serious. By testing unauthorised radars in an ABM mode, they 
have violated the treaty. After we protested the ABM cheating, they stopped 
their testing. But no one can be sure that the Soviets haven’t, by that cheating, 
already learned what they need to know. Assurances previously given Congress 
about Soviet Inability rapidly to expand their ABM network beyond authorized 
limits are, at a minimum, less valid as a result. But Congress has not been so 
informed. 

There have been other actions by the Soviets sufficiently serious to warrant 
a protest to the SCC, such as development and possible deployment of land- 
mobile ICBMs which the U.S. specifically stated would be inconsistent with the 
objectives of the Interim Agreement; violations such as the construction of silos 
in greater numbers than authorised under the treaty. These violations have been 
protested. The protests have been Ignored, or the facts denied, or the claim made 
that the activity is allowed by loopholes in the agreement’s language. Again, the 
Congress has not be officially Informed. 

Thus, with another summit set for later this year to flesh out another ambigu- 
ous strategic arrangement loosely agreed upon by President Ford at Vladivostok, 
there are major, unexplained Issues which must be resolved by the Congress : 

What is the long-term value of the administration’s formal interpretations and 
assurances to Congress? 

How can the Congress fairly deliberate upon the consequences of a new stra- 
tegic relationship when the existing one has been changed in major and dis- 
advantageous ways by Soviet disregard of the contracts as they were explained 
by the President? 

Does the President have the authority to redefine Soviet obligations under 
existing agreements in a way that significantly alters the strategic balance 
without consulting with the Congress? 

How can the U.S. continue to vest its security on such Imprecise contracts? 

Let us now examine the deal currently in the making. At Vladivostok, in his 
first act of summitry, President Ford achieved what was called a groat con- 
ceptual breakthrough. It was announced that both sides had. agreed to have 
2,400 strategic delivery vehicles and 1,320 MIRVed (Multiple Independently 
Targetable Reentry Vehicle) missiles. This was made to appear responsive to 
the Jackson Resolution which told the U.S. administration iu essence: “Don’t 
come back again without strategic parity.” 

But when we examine the fine grain of Vladivostok it is clear that the rela- 
tionship that will result from the “breakthrough” is a four-fold superiority in 
missile megatonnage for the Soviet Union and a 2.7-fold superiority In missile 
warheads when the Soviets complete deployment of their huge new systems. 
These advantages for the USSR are similar to the ones the U.S. had at the time 
of the Cuban missile crisis — when both sides clearly perceived U.S. strategic 
superiority. 

But not content with this advantage, the Soviet Union — this time in advance of 
the submission of a contract of the U.S. Congress— is in the process of modifying 
the Vladivostok accord. 

First, possibly as a result of sloppy negotiating, the U.S. may not be able to 
count as a strategic vehicle the Backfire, a Soviet intercontinental bomber. We 
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say “possibly” because there continues to be evidence that Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger secretly gave away Backfire even before Vladivostok. Jn bis 
December 1974 backgrounder, and on return from Vladivostok, lie told reporters 
’it, had been agreed that Backfire would not count against the Soviets' overall 
limit. 

When a majority of NSC members objected to this one-sided concession, 
Kissinger “reversed” his position; and when the December backgrounder was, 
several months later, pried from his office under the Freedom of Information 
Act, it was noted that the text had been altered to eliminate Kissinger’s earlier 
admissions on~Backfire. 

Our SALT delegates at Geneva continue to argue that Backfire should be in- 
cluded. But the knowing smiles of the Soviets suggest that Kissinger’s earlier deal 
remains intact. 

As bad as the Vladivostok asymmetries are for us, Russia’s 2.7-fold missile 
warhead superiority represented an upper limit as long as the 1,320 ceiling on 
MIRVed missiles remain verifiable. Under fire from critics of the Vladivostok 


summit, Kissinger in December 1974 assured us that the U.S. would not enter 
into any 8ALT II agreement without tough verification provisions. He went so 
far as to say that, “If the Soviets reject our verification formula, it is very hard 
to conceive how there can be a deal.” 

The Soviets have rejected Kissinger’s verification formula, stating that verifi- 
cation provisions are not needed. They hint they might accept a weak verifi- 
cation provision if we pay for it with other concessions. Thus, although U.S. 
experts all agree that nothing weaker than the current, already watered down 
U.S. verification proposal will work, the Soviets seek to plant the seed of future 
ambiguities in the forthcoming deal — ambiguities which would make it possible 
for them to MIRV all of their missiles, not just the authorised 1,320. 

Logically we could expect the Soviets, after rendering largely meaningless the 
“parity” of 2,400 strategic vehicles by excluding from their total the Backfire 
bomber, to imbalance the relationship still further by cheating and proceeding to 
MIRV most of their 2,300 ICBMs. 

This is where Soviet cheating under SALT I and our attitude toward It be- 
come relevant to the Vladivostok negotiation. The administration’s decision not 
to disclose Soviet cheating on the contracts approved by the Congress In SALT I 
Is a grave blow to those who believe In continuing sensible arms control arrange- 
ments. It destroys U.S. leverage to achieve resolution of “ambiguities.’’ It em- 
boldens the Soviets to fight still harder for even greater ambiguities in future 
agreements. It puts the Ford seal of approval on very bad Soviet conduct. And 
it makes unlikely any real teeth on verification. 

There remains to be explored the question of why and how President Ford 
has failed to focus on the differences between the agreements as portrayed to 
the Congress, in contrast with the way they have been accepted in practice by 
the administration. . . . . ^ . 

The question is how Ford has been misled. It is, we think, the result of his being 
relatively isolated from other experts in these matters by the duality of 
Kissinger’s role. Receiving information from his secretary of state — Henry Kissin- 
ger — on the one hand, which is vetted and validated by his assistant for national 
security afTalrs— Henry Kissinger— on the other, has destroyed the natural give 
and take designed to prevent a President from becoming captive to a single 
view. Of course, there la nothing in theory to prevent Henry Kissinger from 
providing accurate information to the President. - 

The rise and decline of Henry Kissinger must be discussed in four phases. 
His character has not changed but his attitude toward his Job has modified 


remarkably as his power has increased.' „ , . . . . . . 

Phase I was the objective phase. Soon after Mr. Nixon was elected he brought 
Gen. Andrew Goodpaster to Washington to work out with Kissinger a formal 
system for the National Security machinery to supersede the very loose system 
which both Presidents Kennedy and Johnson had preferred. 

The svstem which Goodpaster and Kissinger recommended was designed to 
bridge the interface between the various agencies to insure that all were repre- 
sented, all had their "day in court,” and that an adversary process existed to dis- 
till the issues. Organisational entitles, appropriately constituted with member- 
ship from responsible agencies, were created to accomplish these objectives— 1 the 
Washington Special Action Group; the VP (Verification Panel) to dealwlth 
arms control Issues; the SRG (Special Review Group) ; The Forty Commlttee ln 
the covert intelligence field. Bach of these organizations had a different charter. 
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There were members who had seats on several of these organizations. Kissinger 
emerged as the chairman of each of these committees. 8 

l° b .7® 8 10 compile alternatives, listing the pros and cons of each, 
and to dlstlU in that way the complex issues in order to make it possible for a 
busy president to make decisions. * 

In Phase I, the system worked reasonably well. Henry Kissinger, in the proper 
subordinate role, presented balanced views and distilled the Issues fairly. 

Phase II began In 1970, after the shakedown period was over and the players 
began to become familiar with their assignments. It continued until the elec- 
tion of 1972. This phase was characterized by an increasing power struggle. 
Kissinger had been discovered by the press. He began spendtng long hours with 
chosen reporters and commentators, giving brilliant dissertations on foreign 
policy issues. “Frank” revelations of the president’s thinking were made. Bureau- 
cratic struggles were described. The problem that a “highly qualified” national 
security assistant had in dealing with an “unsophisticated” secretary of state 
was subtly demonstrated. The problem that the same NSC assistant had in “con- 
trolling for the president” a secretary of defense (Laird) with an independent 
power base in Congress was gently revealed. If the reporter was of the left he 
heard of Kissinger's battles with the right ; if of the right, of Henry’s battles with 
the left 


Delicately, the web was woven. The stories of Kissinger’s successes began to 
emerge— at first in tandem with praise for Mr. Nixon, and later increasingly pre- 
sented as single handed achievements by Kissinger. As the press image began to 
develop, Kissinger felt more and more confident that he had an independent 
power base. There was a gradual erosion of the Qoodpaster staff system. Kissinger 
began to by-pass the system. 

Important communications were set up between Moscow and Peking to which 
no one except the president was privy. As an example, the announcement of the 
conceptual breakthrough in SALT I, issued in May 1971, came after four months 
of back-channel discussions between Soviet Ambassador Anatoly F. Dobrynin and 
Kissinger. But Kissinger misled the responsible agency, the Verification Panel, 
two days before that announcement was Issued, so that its members had no 
inkling of the major accommodation about to occur — and of course, none of the 
participation which their staff function had been set up to produce. 

These by-pa ssings became more frequent And in most cases, the decision rep- 
resented a weakening of U.S. positions as Nixon and Kissinger pressed to achieve 
SALT I prior to the ’72 election. 

Some of these decisions from on high led to the emergence of “ambiguities” in 
the SALT agreements. Staff protest of these decisions led to some of the “agreed 
interpretations” and “unilateral declarations” with which Kissinger, after the 
fact, sought to regenerate support for risky decisions. 

SALT I was achieved. Assurances were given to all that U.S. firmness of pur- 
pose would Insure Soviet performance. But even as the ink was drying on SALT I 
agreements, the ambiguous language which had resulted from by-passing the 
system began to haunt Kissinger. 

For example, the U.S. SALT delegation and his own NSO staff concluded that m 

identification of the specific “older” launchers that the agreement allowed the 
Soviets to trade in for modem submarine-launched ballistic missile launchers 
was dangerously vague. 

Kissinger went to Dobrynin and executed, without informing anyone in the 
chain of responsibility, an “agreed clarification.” This specified that “launchers * 

of older ballistic missiles on diesel-powered submarines . . . cannot be used for 
purpose of replacement.” This language was intended to make clear that the 
Soviets could go from 740 to 950 SLBMs only by retiring 210 older land-based 
ICBMs. 


At the same time, however, this “clarification,” executed in secret and without 
proper agency scrutiny, created a new loophole by defining a modern SLBM as 
one “deployed on a nuclear-powered submarine commissioned since 1005.” This 
wording would have made it possible for the Soviets to build any number of 
diesel submarines and install new nuclear missiles on them. 

In 1978, the rest of the U.S. government discovered the ^secret covenant, 
secretly arrived at” when the Soviets told our SALT negotiators about it 11 
months after the fact We paid a price to renegotiate this sloppy clause. 

By the end of Phase II, Kissinger had risen so high in public esteem that 
Richard Nixon, H. R. Haldeman and John Ehrltchman jealously were about to 
return him to private life in the first blush of re-election victory. These personal 
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tensions between Kissinger and Nixon provided a check on the power the former 
had acquired. 

l’hase III began with Watergate and continued to the resignation of Nixon. 
Early in this period, in one of those dramatic reversals of fate, Kissinger was 
made secretary of state, while keeping his assignment as national security 
assistant. This appointment was designed to restore a tarnished presidential 
image with Kissinger’s reflected glory. 

The appointment intensified a phase characterized increasingly by the most 
severe misuse of bis position. Kissinger’s ego and his president drove him to 
continue foreign policy “successes.” Now, at last, Kissinger had the legal author- 
ity to match the responsibility he had assumed through his committee 
chairmanships. 

During this phase, a number of dedicated public servants concluded that they 
could no longer serve under such a system and, in varying ways, began to termi- 
nate their services. As the June-July 1974 Moscow summit approached, the dis- 
tinguished Paul Nitze terminated his service, stating publicly that he could no 
longer see how arms control negotiations could be carried out until respect for 
the Constitution was restored. This resignation and other opposition led Mr. 
Nixon, with his eye on the need for anti-impeachment votes, to pull back at 
Moscow. He refused to sign an agreement which would have signaled permanent 
strategic Inferiority and limited himself to a conceptual agreement on the test 
ban. 

Kissinger, in implicit protest, Issued his famous lament: “What in the name 
of God is the meaning of strategic superiority? What do you do with it?" — 
forgetting in his eagerness to gain a negotiating objective that you use strategic 
superiority to back the other side down in a crisis as in Cuba 1962 ; forgetting 
that with it you frighten the allies of the Inferior superpower into changing 
their political relationships. 

Phase IV began with the accession of Mr. Ford to the presidency. Ill-prepared 
in the foreign policy field, having in his first year to concentrate on restoration 
of domestic tranquility, Mr. Ford chose initially to keep Kissinger on both jobs. 
Ford was aware of the increasing congressional distrust of Kissinger's word and 
I>olicles. But to date, he has chosen to support Kissinger. 

He has been ill-rewarded. The information Kissinger provided which led Ford 
on June 26, 1976, to deny any violations, of SALT was badly misleading. It is 
inconsistent with Kissinger’s private admission recently that the Soviets lied to 
us at the 1972 summit when they assured us they would only deepen (not also 
widen) their silos and by not more than 16 per cent. 

At this point, in order to avoid continuing Soviet strategic superiority, real 
and perceived, and to evaluate Soviet performance and Integrity in the strategic 
portion of detente, there are major actions that need to be done to redress 
Kissinger’s disinformation campaign and to Insure that the President and the 
public are aware of the facts : 

First, Congress should hold hearings to measure the performance of the Soviet 
Union in Salt I against the assurances the administration gave the Congress 
when the agreements were ratified, in order to have a basis for judging what 
might occur under SALT II. 

Second, the President should reduce his risk of being misled in the future by 
terminating the dual status of Henry Kissinger and installing a new national 
security assistant in whose honesty the country and the Congress may have full 
confidence. 

Chairman Pjke. Admiral Zumwalt, that is rather heavy and dis- 
turbing testimony. I am one of those who joined with, I think, the 
vast majority of Americans in hailing the execution of the SALT I 
agreement. Is it your judgment now tnat this Nation would be better 
off or worse off if there were no SALT I agreement ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. The first point I would like to make, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that I also was among those who felt that the effort to achieve 
strategic arms limitations was an important one, having been a Direc- 
tor or Arms Control as a captain in the Navy and having worked to 
achieve the test ban which has been a sound treaty. 



It is my view that the United States entered an era when we had 
the opportunity to achieve significant reductions in strategic arms ex- 
penditures, at parity, had we negotiated skillfully and had we re- 
mained tough and firm with the Soviets. 

I believe that the deal that was arrived at to achieve the SALT I 
Treaty and interim executive agreement was one that represented the 
absolute maximum in compromise on the part of the United States and 
the absolute minimum in compromise on the part of the Soviet Union, 
and that we were accurate in testifying before the Congress that it rep- 
resented for that moment in time an asymmetrical parity. They had 
some advantages ; we had some advantages. We were prohibited from 
overcoming theirs; they were not prohibited from overcoming ours and 
we made it clear it was mandatory that the strategic budget of the 
President be supported in subsequent years if SALT negotiators were 
going to be able to conclude a good deal, at parity, and hopefully at 
reduced expenditures. 

Regretfully, the Congress did not pass those strategic budgets and 
therefore the negotiators, in their own words, lost negotiating 
wampum. 

Even more regretfully, in my judgment, the administration has 
elected not to inform the Congress of massive violations of the deal as 
it was explained to the Congress. That is, the Congress was assured 
that there was not only a treaty and interim agreement: there were not 
only bilateral supporting documents to which both sides had agreed, 
but the Congress was also assured there were unilateral declarations 
by the United States as to the conduct we would not accept from the 
Soviet Union in order to make sure this deal made sense instead of 
becoming a grotesque mockery. 

In actual fact, the Soviet Union has, in my judgment, violated the 
basic treaty, the supporting agreements, the unilateral declarations, 
and this administration has never informed the Congress in any of- 
ficial way, other than in answer to questions before a subcommittee of 
the Senate, prodding questions of these massive violations and there- 
fore we now have a new strategic arms relationship, one of which the 
Congress has never been informed ; one in which the Soviets have great 
advantages over the one the Congress thought it approved. 

In my judgment, the country is worse off than it would have been 
had we continued to try to work toward parity and expending the 
necessary sums to insure the Soviets joined us in reducing 
expenditures. 

Chairman Pike. Admiral, one of the things which I think concerns 
all of the members of this committee is the allegation that information 
of this gravity is systematically withheld from Congress. 

I am particularly interested in your statement on page 8 to the effect 
that at the time the SALT I agreement was being sold to Congress, 
there was in existence a secret agreement which not only was the Con- 
gress not told about, but you also laiow that the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
were not told about it and you believe that the Secretary of Defense 
was not told about it, is that accurate ? 

Admiral Ztjmwalt. That is correct, sir. 

Chairman Pike. I find this incredible. 

You go further and state that this secret agreement allowed the 
Soviets to do certain things with their old submarines, to our detriment. 
Did it allow us to do the same things to their detriment ? 



Admiral Zumw alt. No, sir; it did not. . 

The agreement was apparently signed because of the fact that Mr. 
Kissinger recognized that among the many sloppy loopholes that had 
been left in the original SALT I arrangement was one that made it 
possible for the Soviet Union to turn in the relatively unsophisticated 
and obsolescent “G” class missiles on their G-class submarines as part 
of the compensation as they built up to the huge advantage they wero 
given in sea-based missiles. 

They had-to destroy 20 percent of their 60 percent advantage in land- 
based missiles in order to go up to the authorized 33 percent advantage 
in sea-based missiles. 

Because of sloppy drafting, they could turn in about 70 missiles 
from their “G” missile submarines. 

This fact having been observed, Mr. Kissinger apparently went 
in secret to Dobrynin and worked out an interpretive agreement which 
was designed to close off the Soviet right to use those G-class missiles 
as compensation and did so, but, because of, again, dreadfully techni- 
cally sloppy drafting, drafting which should nave been cleared with 
technically competent people m the Department of Defense and the 
Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, left a great big 
truck-sized hole in the interpretive statement that would have author- 
ized the Soviets to install missiles — on diesel submarines — of a new 
type just ns long as they had never been installed on a nuclear subma- 
rine built since 1964. 

Chairman Pike. Without any limitation ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. There is some disagreement as to whether or 
not they could have gone up to just 210 missiles or whether they 
could have gone up to any number. At the very least, they were author- 
ized, under this sloppy wording, 210 additional missiles. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am very interested in your testimony. You have referred to an 
article which you coauthored, as well as other articles which charge 
the Soviets with violations of SALT Ir 

First of all, Admiral, at the present time you are in civilian life and 
you are either a candidate or you intend to become a candidate for 
public office — I think for the U.S. Senate — is that right? 

Admiral Ztjmwalt. I am in what is called “the testing stage.” Per- 
haps you can tell me whether that is a legitimate political phrase. I 
expect to make a decision by February or March as to whether or not 
to run for the Senate in the State of Virginia. 

Mr. McClory. It seems to me from your testimony you feel that if 
you had been Secretary of State and negotiating the SALT I agree- 
ment, you would have done it quite differently, and we would have a 
much better understanding today with the Soviet Union. 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think if you will check my answer, Mr. Con- 
gressman, I said from where we are at now I believe we would have 
been better off had we not done so; but that is in the light of our fail- 
ure to inform the Congress and our failure to call the Soviets on their 
cheating. 

Mr. McClory. You criticized the negotiations. You feel that, in addi- 
tion to the people the Secretary had in the room with him, he should 
have had other personnel there*-defense personnel and perhaps you — 
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at the time he was negotiating, because Dobrynin or the Soviets had 
military personnel advising them. 

Now, you do criticize that, don’t you ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I do; yes, sir. . 

Mr. McClory. You also criticize the fact that Secretary Kissinger 
was using an interpreter whose native language was Russian instead 
of a man whose native language was English, don’t you ? # 

Admiral Zumwalt. I don’t raise that. However, I do consider that 
a serious flaw ; yes, sir. 

Mr. McClory. In these private discussions with the Secretary and 
Mr. Dobrynin, isn’t there an agreement with respect to confidentiality 
which they subscribe to so that this business of reporting, what Mr. 
Kissinger said and what Mr. Dobrynin said would be a violation of 
that confidence— if all the reporting that you would like was done? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Absolutely not. All I am suggesting is that the 
United States should give itself the same efficiency that the Soviet 
Union gives itself. They had their missile production chief Smirnov 
in the room. We didn’t have a single technically competent man in 
the room and therefore it is no wonder that the Soviets were able to 
achieve an agreement that was full of ambiguities. 

Mr. McClory. You would have done it quite differently. _ 

Now, why don’t you make yourself available to become Secretary of 
State instead of running for the U.S. Senate? Then you could cor- 
rect all these things that you find fault with in Secretary Kissinger’s 
administration. 

Chairman~PiKE. Will the gentleman yield to me just very briefly ? 

Are you sure there is a vacancy ? 

Mi*. McClory. I have an idea that with many of the attacks on him, 
the Secretary of Stato might be very happy to turn over the reins to 
someone else. 

Let me say this : We criticize the fact that the Soviets have taken 
some of these missiles and they have put them on old-type submarines 
that they had, and we have let them get away with doing that on the 
basis that that is the way they wanted to interpret part of the agree- 
ment — wo sort of acquiesced in that; is that about right? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Sir, the opportunity for the Soviets to dorthat 
was created by the secret agreement. Once the secret agreement was 
discovered with Soviet collusion, once the Soviets tipped us off about 
it existing, we then put enough pressure on the then Secretary of State 
so in the Standing Consultative Commission that loophole was closed 
off. But we had to pay something for it. 

Mr. McClory. They wouldn’t agree that was a violation, would 
they? 

Admiral Zumwalt. With regard to that 

Mr. McClory. The Soviets wouldn’t agree that they violated the 
agreement at all, would they ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I don’t think I contended that that specific pro- 
tocol was a violation of the agreement. 

Mr. McClory. You did say that we didn’t get anything in return. 
Do we have any old submarines that we want to put some other mis- 
siles on? 

Admiral Zumwalt. The point. Mr. Congressman, is that the Soviet 
Union was given a unilateral advantage by virtue of a sloppy nego- 
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dating deal and then we had to pay something additional for it to get 
them to close that sloppy loophole off. 

Mr. McClory. You are very good at criticizing SALT I and the 
cheating that ensued. Are you against having any nirther negotiations 
as far as SALT II is concerned ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No; as I pointed out, I have been for arms con- 
trol going all the way back to 1962. 

Mr. McClory. Wny negotiate with a country that violates all its 
agreements? They violated/ their treaties and agreements before SALT 
I came along, didn’t they ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I would be delighted to introduce for the record 
a three-piece lecture on that which I have coauthored entitled “De- 
tente,” where we suggest exactly what we ought to do. 

The first thing is a “truth-in-packaging” policy. First, report accu- 
rately to the Congress and the people about Soviet cheating. You can‘t 

g et an ywhere in this democracy unless wo keep the people and the 
ongress informed, and this administration has not. 

[Note. — The text of the lectures referred to is in the committee files.] 
Sir. McClort. Do you feel that it would have been possible for the 
Secretary of State to have gotten the Soviets to agree to more specific 
language which would have bound them more precisely and prevented 
them from interpreting the agreement the way they see fit? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir; there is no doubt in my mind that we 
would have been able to get more precise language. 

Mr. McClory. You think we could ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. There is no doubt in my mind that 
we would have been a long way farther down the road toward true 
arms control and parity had we called the Soviets’ hand instead of 
colluding with them to cover up their cheating. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Admiral Zumwalt, in your 
prepared statement you said that the Soviets have violated the accords 
as presented to Congress, and then I think you said something a little 
stronger. Is it your view that the Soviets have in fact violated the 
SALT agreements, or that they have violated the agreements as pre- 
sented to Congress ? 

We realize that they were oversold to the Congress and a lot of things 
were implied or stated to Congress which in fact, it turns out, was 
not how the agreements were written. 

I am curious-as to what you believe they have violated. 

Admiral Zumwalt. I believe that the Soviets have violated the basic 
treaty both with regard to their cheating in the antiballistic missile 
radar tests and with regard to their deployment of a whole new anti- 
ballistic missile radar at Kamchatka. I also believe that the Soviets 
have violated the agreed interpretations and I believe that the Soviets 
have done those things which the United States strongly stated toThe 
Congr^Sr— the administration stated to the Congress — it would not 
accept in unilateral declarations ; so I believe that the Soviets have to 
be accused of violating all three forms. 

Mr. Aspin. What would be of particular concern is whether they 
violated the accords. Whether they violated the unilateral statements 
may be unfortunate and perhaps tne Congress should have been better 
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apprised of what the unilateral statements were— that they were noth- 
ing more than unilateral statements. 

Iam trying to separate out the problem of what Congress was told 
about SALT from what in fact SALT really does. 

One of the things that worries you about the violation of the agree- 
,/ ment itself, are things that we might, if we had a court of law, make a 
case in. You would say that the testing of the radars in the ABM mode 
is one and the Kamchatka situation is another. 

Admiral Zumwalt. And interference with national means of detec- 
tion is a major third. 

Mr. Aspin. I don’t know how much of this we can do m public 
session. Do you want to try a while ? 

Chairman Pike. Let me just say it is the intention of the Chair to 
go around once in open session and then go into executive session. 

Mr. A spin. Do you want to try to go into this a little more in open 
session ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. All right. 

Mr. Aspin. Outline for me, if you can, the violations as they oc- 
curred in these areas. 

Admiral Zumwalt. First, as I said, Mr. Aspin, I think anyone who 
is as careful and precise as you are, about calling the hand of people 
in the executive branch, should take a different view from what you 
have just expressed about the administration’s failure to inform the 
Congress on violations of the unilateral declaration, because that has 
prostituted the whole agreement. 

Mr. Aspin. I am not in any way trying to defend it. Let me make 
that absolutely clear. I am not defending the fact that detente and 
SALT have been oversold to the American public. What I am trying 
to get at is — going to a more legal question — wherein, exactly, lie the 
violations. 

Admiral Zumwalt. Now that I have found you, Mr. Aspin : 

The violations are of the following types : Two, we have just dis- 
cussed. Violations of the basic treaty itself. There is, in adddition,. in 
my judgment, a violation of the agreed upon interpretation with 
rega rd to the increased size of silos 

Mr. Aspin. The agreed upon interpretation says that they cannot 
increase the silo dimensions by more than 10 or 15 percent. 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes. 

Mr. Aspin. Dimensions. Now, wherein have they violated that? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I believe that accurate analysis of the intelli- 
gence data will demonstrate that there is no way to conclude that the 
Soviets have stuck to less than 15 percent with regard to the additional 
depth of their silos, and I believe they have in fact gone beyond it ; and 
I believe that this, in part, is how they achieved the huge additional 
volume of their silos. ’ 

Mr. Aspin. You are claiming that in fact they have gone beyond 15 
percent in the depth of their silos? _ . - 

Admiral Zumwalt. Iam saying it is possible. That is a separate 
matter. I also would point out in the congressional hearings on the 
history of the negotiations, I think it is made dear that the Soviets 
indicated that they would not interpret this to allow them to go to 
two dimensions. Furthermore, Secretary Kissinger has stated flatly in 
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the executive branch, but not in the Congr ess, that the Soviets lied to 
him with regard to their plans in this regard. 

Mr. Aspin. You believe they are going to more than two dimen- 
sions ? Are these both new facts ? 

Mr. Johnson. It hasn’t been established as a fact. 

Mr. Aspin. These are new facts that he is claiming. 

What I think is widely accepted in the American community is 
that the Soviets have indeed gone to 10 or 15 percent in more depth, but 
I have never heard anybody say they have gone beyond that ; and in- 
deed it has been argued as to whether they can go the extra 10 or 15 
percent in the other dimension, but it also has been argued that they 
haven’t done that yet are arguing that they have ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes. I think the difference of view depends 
upon what dimension one puts on the original diameter. That is, the 
missile had a shape like this, and they have now filled in the whole 
diameter alLthe way across. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Admiral Zumwalt, let me see if I understand you cor- 
rectly about onp of the statements you made. I am not sure how you 
used the term, in what context, but did you suggest — I think you used 
the word “colluding” — that there was collusion on the part of Secre- 
tary Kissinger with the Soviet representative with regard to the 
SALT treaty? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I used the word “colluded” and meant it in 
the following context : that is, the Soviets are lying to us about their 
cheating, and Secretary Kissinger has not informed the Congress or 
the public about Soviet cheating. 

Mr. Treen. The period you refer to is after the treaty, is this 
correct? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is correct. 

Mr. Treen. Let me ask you a couple of things about your state- 
ment. On page 6 you talk about Secretary Kissinger not having a 
single Defense or technical man there when the SALT agreement 
was concluded. Are you saying that he did not have access to this 
expertise? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I am saying in my judgment he did not want 
them there. 

Mr. Treen. Do you mean in the room when they concluded this 
thing, or are you saying he didn’t have access to these people— that 
they were not present but were available ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. There were technical people and Defense people 
available in Moscow. They were not in the room. They were not privy 
to the changes as they were negotiated in those final hours. 

Mr. Treen, You are entitled to your view, but I don’t understand 
why they have to be in the room when the negotiations are going on. 
If the negotiator is utilizing information available to him, ana has 
access to the information, I don’t know whether mere presence in the 
room is necessary, if what you say is correct. 

Admiral Zumwalt. My point is exactly that, Mr. Treen— that they 
were not privy to the changes. Those changes were not checked with 
technical or Defense people. Those changes made major ambiguities 



in the deal that were not checked, and the deal was signed without 
- any opportunity on the part of the Secretary of Defense or the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff to reclama these ambiguities. 

Mr. Treen. If what you say now is correct, I think that is a very 
important point. 

Let me question with respect to your statement on page 8. You 
talk about this agreement that the chairman asked about earlier. I 
am similarly dismayed, if it is true, about an agreed-upon interpre- 
tation between this country and the Soviet Union regarding the defi- 
nition of a modem ballistic missile. Who signed this agreement ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. It was signed, as I recall, by Mr. Kissinger in 
his capacity as National Security Assistant, and Mr. Dobrynin. It 
was not, as I recall, ever known, even to the Secretary of State, who, 
of course should, of all people, have been aware of it. 

Mr. Treen. It was not known to the Secretary of State. What did 
we lose? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Mr.Jfcogers was not aware of it. 

Mr. Treen. Neither the Secretary of Defense nor the Secretary of 
State was informed, according to your statement. 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is correct. 

Mr. Treen. For how long did that condition last? How long was 
it after the agreement was signed before they were informed ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Eleven months. About the 7th or 8th of June, 
the Soviets made the mistake of referring to it in their discussions 
with U. Alexis Johnson, head of our SALT delegation, who came back 
with a message asking in effect, “What’s up ?” 

Mr. Treen. After we concluded this agreement, in the interim, have 
we suffered a loss because of this ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No; because after it was discovered, the United 
States closed off the loophole. 

Mr. Treen. Before any damage was done? “ 

Admiral Zumwalt. No; in the sense that we had to pay something 
for it. 

Mr. Treen. What did we have to pay ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is almost impossible to ascertain, as is 
everythingelse about this deal ; but in the final 

Mr. Treen. We didn’t have to pay anything then ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. We can prove we had to pay something, but it is 
impossible to say what; because in the final day, when the Soviets 
finally fell off the original wording of that secret agreement and agreed 
that this did not give them the right to install modem missiles on 
diesel submarines, it was part of a logrolling session in which there 
were four or five different issues resolved. We gave in on some, and- 
they gave in on some. We bought that one twice. 

Mr. Treen. Did I understand your opening statement testimony to 
be that the Congress didn’t even supply the appropriations necessary 
for us to undertake the^ research and development, weapons procure- 
ment, and so forth, that were allowed under the SALT Treaty? Did 
I understand you to say that ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. What I said, Mr. Treen, was that it was made 
quite clear that if we were going to have true parity in round 2, we 
had better have support for the President’s strategic budget and that 
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we have never had ; that the Congress has every year cut those strategic 
budgets and therefore, in the words of our negotiators, deprived them 
of the negotiating leverage they needed to achieve parity in SALT II. 

Mr. Trisen. As a matter of fact, when you testified as head of the 
Navy before the Armed Services Committee, you complained the Con- 
gress wasn’t doing enough to keep our Navy up to a level that you 
thought it should De, ana there had to be some tradeoff on short term 
needs and long term needs. Is that correct ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. And I also testified to my conviction that we 
must fund strategic programs in order to have parity and reduce 
expenditures in the long haul. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to put one question on the record here about something 
I think you would be competent to speak to. 

There has been a lot of discussion in Congress about the proposition 
of our publicly revealing the CIA budget figures, and our publicly 
revealing this Nation’s total intelligence budget figures. 

In your opinion, would such a revelation be wise, or would such a 
revelation harm our national defense effort? 

Admiral Zumwalt. In my judgment, the revelation of information 
like that does harm our national defense effort. 

On the other hand, in my judgment, the situation we have arrived 
at today in this country — total loss of credibility on the part of execu- 
tive leadership— has made it almost mandatory that those disclosures 
be made if we are going to restore confidence in our institutions. So I 
think we have lost and we have gained. 

Mr. Milford. I am not sure whether you answered my question 
affirmatively or negatively. 

Admiral Zumwalt. We have hurt ourselves in a military sense, 
clearly. We have helped ourselves to remain a democracy. 

Mr. Milford. In other words, if I hear you correctly, you say it 
should be revealed, even though you are at the same time saying it is 
going to hurt? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Milford. You mention the possibility that you would enter a 
race for the Senate. Admiral, what party’s primary would you be 
entering? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I am a member of the Democratic Party, Mr. 
Congressman. 

Mr. Milford. Normally, when a retired high-level Defense official 
testifies before a congressional committee, he is carefully briefed by 
his former branch or department on activities and events that have 
occurred subsequent to his retirement. 

In your statement, you testified that DOD elected not to provide you 
with such a briefing, but suggested you appear as a private citizen. 
This strikes me as a bit unusual. In your opinion, why did DOD follow 
this particular procedure? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think it is quite understandable, Mr. Congress- 
man. I did not go to the Navy because I did not feel it was fair to put 
the Navy in that position. I went, instead, to the official who handles 



the SALT business in the Department of Defense, and asked him to 
get a ruling from the Secretary of Defense. 

I have been quite critical of this administration’s failure to inform 
the Congress and the people of Soviet cheating and of Soviet mis- 
behavior under detente, and it was quite obvious that the Department 
of Defense consulted with the White House, because the news that I 
was going to appear here appeared in one of their favorite columns, 
you know, soon afterward. 

There is, I think, an all-pervasive fear in the defense establishment 
of Secretary Kissinger. 

Mr. Milford. Do you have any personal ax to grind with Dr. 
Kissinger? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No ; I do not. I consider him a man who is ex- 
tremely skillful at making strategic defeat look like tactical victory. 

Mr. Milford. One final question: Should you enter politics, would 
the SALT agreement, and the alleged boner committed by the admin- 
istration, become an issue? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, in my opinion it should be one of the 
major issues in campaigns in 1976. It goes right back to the fundamen- 
tal principle of this country: The right of the people and the Con- 
gress to know. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. On page 3 of your statement, you say that there are 
four reasons for the low forecasts. The one that concerns me the most 
is a bias which stems from this administration’s failure to understand 
Soviet strategic objectives. 

What is it this administration fails to understand having to do with 
these objectives? 

Admiral Zumwalt. This administration has talked about detente 
as though both sides look at it from the same context. This administra- 
tion has described ddtente in essence as a period of mutual accommo- 
dation between the super powers. It does not understand that the So- 
viet Union looks at detente as an opportunity to sow euphoria in this 
Nation and to gain for themselves an additional tool with which to 
shift, as they describe it, the correlation of forces, in order to make 
detente irreversible, as they describe it. 

In other words, they see detente as a series of accommodations by the 
West to a shift in the correlation of forces, superior military-economic- 
technological power by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Kasten. We talk about cheating. We talk about lack of infor- 
mation. Why is it, do you think, that our administration right now is 
hiding the cheating, is not being forthcoming with the public ? What do 
you think motivates it? 

If this in fact is the case, what do you think motivates the admin- 
istration to cover up the cheating, so to speak ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I believe that is a complex question and requires 
complex answers. 

First, I do not believe that this President has gone into sufficient 
depth on the subject matter we are discussing today, really, to have 
the same set of insights. 
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Second, he has not been informed of the gross nature of Soviet mis- 
behavior, not only with regard to cheating in SALT, but with regard 
to cheating in the whole field of detente. 

Third, I believe there is a political commitment on the jpart of Sec- 
retary Kissinger to the success of detente that has made him, in effect, 
apologize to himself and for the Russians for these deals, and reluc- 
tant to report. Indeed, reluctant even to have the intelligence people 
report to him. 

Mr. Kasten. Do you mean a political commitment or a personal 
commitment? A political commitment on behalf of the Secretary of 
State? 


Admiral Zumwalt. I think political and personal are the words I 
would like to use. 

Mr. Kasten. You keep alluding to some kind of conspiracy or some 
group of people who are trying to hide things from another group of 
people. It seems to me awfully difficult to begin with the assumption 
that there are key leaders in our country who are in fact trying to 
cover up Soviet cheating on SALT. That’s essentially what you are 
saying; isn’t it? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I do not use the word “conspiracy.” I think I 
have made it clear that my view with regard to the President is that 
he hasn’t gone into the deal in enough depth to understand it It is a 
very complicated deal and takes a lot of study to understand, and the 
nature or the intelligence information concerning Soviet cheating 
takes hours and hours to get on top of and indeed has been debated for 
hours and hours within the executive branch — for hundreds of hours. 

The key thing is that this same degree of concern hasn?t been com- 
municated to the cognizant congressional committees in any official 
way. Congress has had to pry it out in response to specific questions — 
one subcommittee of the Senate has done so, and now hopefully this 
one will. 

It is a very, very serious situation. - 

I don’t want to deal more than that with the motives ; but I can tell 
you the practical fact is that the Congress has been deceived and 
misled, and the public has been deceived about Soviet behavior under 
detente. 

Mr. Kasten. Would you agree that the Congress has been somewhat 
negligent in exercising its responsibilities in mis regard as well t 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, I do think that is the case. I think that 
the work of this committee should have been begun in more cognizant 
committees — the Armed Services Committee and the foreign policy 
committees — much earlier. 

Mr. Kasten. On page 10 of your statement, you touched on what 
you refer to as a form of Soviet cheating, which I think is probably 
the most important: Their interference with our national means of 
detection, which has produced a serious reduction in our ability to 
check against Soviet cheating. 

If that in fact is going on — if we are being seriously hampered in 
our ability to monitor their efforts— then really all of the agreements 
on paper are meaningless. If we don’t have an ability — independent 
ability — to verify this information. 
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You are saying here that these efforts have produced a serious re- 
duction in our ability to check the Soviet cheating. Could you describe 
that more completely? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think the details of that kind of cheating prob- 
ably ought to wait for the closed session. 

Mr. Kasten. Do you share my concern about that particular point? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I do. That is why I suggested it is in and of 
itself the most positive indicator among a whole series of indicators, 
and it is what makes it extremely difficult for me to understand why 
this administration has been unwilling to call the Soviet hand and to 
report it to the Congress. 

You would think that there is nothing so frightening about going to 
the Congress and saying, “Look, we have been had. We bought the 
Brooklyn Bridge.” 

I recognize that causes some political problems, but surely if it’s 
good for our country it ought to be done. It hasn’t been done. 

Now, through the courtesy of a friend I saw an analysis NSC did of 
the Bagley-Zumwalt articles and there were a whole series of straw 
men put up and shot down, rather than dealing with the fundamental 
problems with which this article deals — namely that we have gross 
Soviet misbehavior in SALT that has not been reported to the people, 
has not been reported to the Congress, and is being apologized for 
rather than reported. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. We think of the statement in Hamlet : “A custom more 
honored in breach than observance.” That seems to be applicable to 
the SALT agreements. 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. • 

Mr. Lehman. You say unequivocally that the Russians have cheated. 
Have we? 

Admiral Zumwalt. To the best of my knowledge and belief we have 
not. I don’t think under our system it is possible. With the newspapers 
looking over our shoulders, and with the Congress looking over the 
shoulder of the executive branch, I think it is impossible for this coun- 
try even to consider cheating. 

Mr. Lehman. Put yourself on this position : There is one thing we 
have learned on this committee— that sometimes this country does not 
always behave angelically ; but this is a real world, and sometimes we 
have to make compromises to survive. Is there anything that this 
country has done in regard to the SALT agreement that, if you were 
in the Russian bureaucracy, you would think would be cheating? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, sir. If I were a member of the Russian 
bureaucracy, and had done my homework, I believe I would know that 
there was no way for the United States to do research and develop- 
ment or force level work without having it funded by the Congress, 
and that, therefore, there is no way that the executive branch could 

f et away with it. And I believe if I had done my homework I would 
elieve there is a zero probability of collusion between the Congress 
and the executive branch. 

Mr. Aspin. Would the gentleman yield? It is not research and devel- 
opment that is covered by the SALT accords. Research and develop- • 
ment is practically not controlled at all. 
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If you were a Soviet, in the Kremlin, looking at what the United 
States is doing, wouldn’t you be suspicious of those 40 to 60 covers that 
we have on our Minuteman missiles f 

Admiral Zumwalt. It is my understanding that the Soviets raised 
that with us, and we immediately removed the covers that were there 
for the purpose of helping cement to dry. Whereas, whenever we have 
raised a question with the Soviets, the majority of times they have lied 
to us in response, until we have given them some kind of photographic 
or other evidence and then they have given us an ambiguous answer, 
which has been accepted. 

I believe if I were a Soviet I would be shaking my head in wonder 
that the Americans are letting us get away with what they arc letting 
us get away with. 

Mr. Aspin. But we have not removed those covers from the Minute- 
man and in fact they still go up when we need cement to dry. It is all 
right for us to say that is the reason, but how do the Soviets know ? 

The point is, there is some ground — if you were in the Soviet Union 
with your frame of mind, there is no question you would find things 
we were doing which you would consider violations. Whether they are 
or not is something else. 

Admiral Zumwalt. If I were in the Soviet Union I would know I 
would have so much more information, more relevant than anything 
that could go on with 2 or 3 days coverage of a silo, by just sitting in on 
open hearings like this and reading what the newspapers say about 
it 

Mr. Aspin. We are not talking about information. Even with the 
information available. 

Admiral Zumwalt. There is clear-cut asymmetry of the means of 
intelligence collection — Soviet interference with our national means of 
detection cuts off the one umbilical we had to check on them. 

Mr. Aspin. One of the ways in which they might, interfere with 
means of verification is covers. That point thev might raise about lis, 
but we, of course, could raise that about them. They do the same thing. 

Other things are the telemetry, encoding of telemetry on the missiles. 

There was another thing mentioned in several articles that I have 
seen that they have somehow interfered with our surveillance radars. 

When you say there is increasing interference with U.S. intelligence 
collection, which one of those is it ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I refer to all those and others. 

Mr. Lehman. I would like to adress one other question to the wit- 
ness : A group of Congressmen was being briefed by one of the high- 
ranking people of the State Department who made the statement that 
detente does not apply to the Mideast. Does the SALT agreement 
apply to the Mideast as part of ddtente ! 

Admiral Zumwalt. Detente does not apply to the Mideast. It didn’t 
apply to Southeast Asia where the Soviets helped Hanoi violate the 
truce after supporting the truce — helped them with equipment and 
strategic guidance. It did not apply in the case of the Soviet commit- 
ment under the summit agreement to provide crop forecast informa- 
tion. They failed to do so, while they have furtively purchased our 
grain, ana it did not apply in the Middle East where they failed to 
warn us of the impending crisis — as they removed their advisers, de- 
ployed their troops, and went on alert 3 weeks before we did. 
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Mr. Lehman. There are many questions about the SALT agreement 
and the SALT violations. My concerns are the other nuclear dangers 
and future nuclear threats. At least, now, with SALT we know who 
the enemy is. 

But isn’t there an over-emphasis on the present enemy — the immedi- 
X ate threat — rather than the more difficult and perhaps more serious 
problem of future nuclear proliferation ? 

Some day, somebody will blow us up and we won’t know who it was. 

Admiral Zumwalt. You have to look at SALT as having accom- 
plished the following : It achieves for the Soviets a cover which per- 
mitted them to go ahead and do almost exactly what they planned to 
do, by using ambiguities and cheating; and it created euphoria in the 
United States, which reduced the U.S. spending for strategic budgets; 
and, therefore, together these effects collectively added to the Soviet 
advantage in strategic weaponry. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. 
Johnson)! 

Mr. Johnson. I think the record should reflect that the committee 
has access to information which has been classifled and which contra- 
dicts most of the testimony given by Admiral Zumwalt. I would like 
to direct my questions, then, with respect to specific articles of the 
SALT agreement 

First of all, I would like to ask the Admiral : When did you leave 
the Navy? 

Admiral Zumwalt. On the 1st of July 1974. And, Mr. Johnson, I 
do not believe that the committee has done its homework if it concludes 
the information which it has been given contradicts what I have said. 

Mr. Johnson. Admiral, I don’t have any way of verifying what our 
secret documents say or whether they are accurate. Neither do I, have 
S** any way of verifying that what you say is accurate. It does seem to me 

that your generalized statements are more critical and political in 
nature than they are specific, and I would like to get to some of these 
specific violations in a moment. 

While you were Chief of Naval Operations, did you make any of 
these allegations publicly ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. While I was Chief of Naval Operations I testi- 
fied to my great concern about military developments before four con- 
gressional committees each year and at the time 

Mr. Johnson. So you were providing information to the Congress 
in contradiction to what you earlier said ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I am talking about my concern about the trend. 

Mr. Johnson. I am talking about the specific allegations of Soviet 
cheating which has been covered up. 

While Chief of Naval Operations, did you make any of these allega- 
tions publicly? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I will have to check it for the record. My recollec- 
tion is that I did not. In June of 1974, which was my last month in 
office before Mr. Nixon went to Moscow, when we wore still concentrat- 
ing all of our energies on trying to head off an even worse SALT 
agreement 

Mr. Johnson. Admiral, my time is limited. I only have 5 minutes. 

Admiral Zumwalt [continuing]. I wrote about a 12-page letter to 
the President expressing all these concerns. It had reached the point 
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where we were just about ready, as the executive branch, to face up to 
the question of Soviet cheating, but we were still denling with it within 
the executive branch. 

Mr. Johnson. You did not make these allegations publicly — other 
,, than this testimony before congressional committees — while you were 
■ff CNO? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is correct. 

Mr. Johnson. Article 1 of the SALT agreement says, “The parties 
undertake not to start construction of additional fixed land-based inter- 
continental ballistic missile (ICBM) launchers after July 1, 1972.” 

Have you any information that the Russians are violating that 
agreement? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That one gives the specific number. 

Mr. Johnson. “* -* * undertake not to start construction of addi- 
tional fixed land-based * * * launchers.” 

Admiral Zumwalt. It is my belief the Russians have violated that 
and lied to us about the way in which they have violated it. 

Mr. Johnson. You didn’t say so publicly while CNO but you are 
saying so now. What information have you received since you left 
office that you can’t share publicly ? Because, as I understand it, when 
you leave office you lose your classification — you are not entitled to 
receive any secret information — is that correct? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think I can say what I have heard. What I 
have heard is that the holes that were being built, that looked as though 
they should add up to more than the authorized total, did get com- 
pleted: that the Russians have told us that they are command and 
control silos; that our intelligence community believes, with very 
minor modifications, they can in fact be converted to true silos; ana 
„ that there is a distinct probability the Soviets might do that as part of 
r a massive breakout — including the employment of mobile missiles and 
including the employment of ABM radar and so forth. 

Mr. Johnson. This says six missile launchers. Mobile launchers are _ 
not a part of the treaty, and both sides have agreed they are not part 
of the treaty. 

Admiral Zumwalt. My answer was specifically with regard to fixed 
launchers. , 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t know where you are getting your information, 
Admiral. 

Admiral Zumwalt. I explained to you in my statement that in my 
capacity as a sometimes newsman, I have access to a great deal of in- 
formation, something that used to worry me a lot more than it does 
today. 

Mr. Johnson. It is true that you are not legally entitled to have 
access to secret classified documents of the U.S. Government now that 
you are no longer an active member of the naval branch; isn’t that 
correct ? Didn’t they remove your security ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I have a classification. I have not used that classi- 
fication to obtain any information. I have stayed completely out of 
the strategic field with regard to that classification. 

Mr. Johnson. So you do not have access to CIA documents or De- 
fense Department documents ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is right in the strategic field. 
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Mr. Johnson. Are you familiar with article II which reads : “The 
parties undertake not to convert land-based launchers for light 
ICBM’s, or for ICBM’s of older types deployed prior to 1964, into 
landbased launchers for heavy ICBM’s of types deployed after that 
time”? 

Any evidence of violation of article II ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, violated as it was interpreted in the 
background discussions. There was an agreed interpretation that said 
both sides agreed not to deploy a missile significantly larger than the 
largest light missiles. The Soviets have violated that and have de- 
ployed one that is 50-percent larger and has three to four times the 
megatonnage and throw weight. 

[Note. — Admiral Zumwalt subsequently amended the third sentence 
above to rend : “There was an agreed interpretation that said both sides 
agreed that dimensions of lana-based ICBM silos will not be signifi- 
cantly increased and a U.S. unilateral statement warning the U.STS.R. 
not to deploy a missile significantly larger than Ihe largest light 
missiles.”] — 

Mr. Johnson. Under the same agreement, though, we have increased 
the capability of the Minuteman 2 i/o times, haven’t we? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes; but our largest light missile was the Titan 
missile, and, therefore, we are completely legal and the Soviets are 
illegal and gained a monstrous throw weight and megatonnage 
advantage. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Admiral, Dr. Kissinger, who negotiated SALT I, 
wore the hat of Secretary of State ana was also the head of the Na- 
tional Security Council. Wasn’t he also Chairman of the Verification 
Panel? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, he was. 

Incidentally, it is my understanding that he has retained that, even 
though he inherited it as Special Assistant for National Security. 

Mr. Stanton. Isn’t that sort of a conflict of interest? The verifica- 
tion panel would have to call the shot on the violation that occurred, 
and therefore he would be knocking down his own agreement? 

Admiral Zumwalt. It is exactly the point; yes, sir. It’s like the 
Yankees playing the Dodgers with a Yankee umpire. 

Mr. Stanton. Or the fox guarding the chickens. 

Isn’t there a case involving the SA-5 radar issue, which is a good 
example of how this conflict of interest operates to play down Soviet 
'cheating? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. I might describe that a bit The SA-5 
radar began to be tested in ABM mode, according to intelligence 
briefings we were given for the latter part of my 4-year term ; and it 
is my understanding that since then there have been a major series 
of tests so conducted, that the evidence concerning these violations 
has been progressively reinterpreted to make it appear less and less like 
a violation, while the Soviets have completed over 1 year’s time a 
major series of tests that in my judgment would have clearly given 
them a capability some day to deploy the SA-5 radar in ABM mode. 
And they nave further added to their ABM system by installation of 
a long-range ABM radar in Kamchatka, again clearly in violation of 
the treaty. “* “ 
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Mr. Stanton. Can you tell us what happened at the December meet- 
ing of Dr. Kissinger’s Verification Panel ? That is to say, in regard to 
violations that had occurred under the SALT agreement. 

Admiral Zumwalt. You are referring to December 1974 ? 

Mr. Stanton. That is correct. 

Admiral Zumwalt. It’s my understanding at that meeting he re- 
fused to get the Soviet answers by asking them about the data that 
we had. 

Mr. Stanton. And we decided not to raise the issue at the SCC meet- 
ing in Geneva is that correct? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Stanton. Even though the Defense Department wanted us to 
raise the issue? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, and even though the Deputy Secre- 
tary of Defense sent a letter urging that every effort be made to find 
out what was going on. 

Mr. Stanton. This highlights the obvious conflict of interest Dr. 
Kissinger had in heading the verification panel and being head of the 
National Security Council while he had negotiated the agreements. 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, and the process occurs in a series of 
ways. Sometimes it is just by refusal to ask a question of the Russians. 
Sometimes it is asking the question but not reporting the answer to 
the rest of the executive branch. And sometimes it is just long delay in 
asking questions. 

Mr. Stanton. Was the issue finally raised in April of this year, and 
are you aware that Dr. Kissinger’s Verification Panel officially stated 
that the issue was settled ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I have been informed that that happened, and 
^ that subsequently there were tests that continued in the ABM radar 
mode in the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Stanton. And isn’t it a fact that those tests with regard to the 
SA-5 were continued all summer and that as of September 10, 1975, 
in an intelligence report, they had placed new SA-5 radars on the 
eastern peninsula — which is an additional violation of the SALT 
agreement? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is my understanding. And further, that 
they have deployed their second huge long-range ABM radar in Kam- 
chatka. If they get one more they will have coverage all around the 
horizon, as I understand it. 

Mr. Stanton. Do you see any relief for the Congress or the Ameri- 
can people in Dr. Kissinger’s right-hand man being head of the Na- 
tional Security Council ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, sir. I believe the fact that Dr. Kissinger con- 
tinues to preside over the Verification Panel meetings demonstrates 
there hasn’t -really been a shift, in power. 

Mr. Stanton. And that Dr. Kissinger does continue to preside over 
the Verification Panel even though he is no longer head of the National 
Security Council? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That js my understanding. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank yo<f Very much. 

Chairman Pike. We nave gone around once. It is my feeling from 
the questions that the members might well prefer to go around a sec- 
ond time and wait to go into executive session this afternoon. 



Admiral Zumwalt, I obviously have some difficulty with parts of 
your testimony. 

I first want to go back to something that Mr. Johnson said and ask 
him this : When you refer to those secret documents in our possession — 
which contradicts Admiral Zumwalt’s testimony — are you not refer- 
ring to the NSC critique of the articles which Admiral Zumwalt has 
written? 

Mr. Johnson. Yes, which evidently he had access to. 

Admiral Zumwalt. I have seen that document and I consider it 
fatuous pettifoggery. 

Mr. Johnson. We ought to know who wrote it, then, so they have 
an opportunity to rebut. 

Chairman Pike. I am not at all sure that it doesn’t tend to prove 
your point rather than to condemn your point — if the NSC is devoting 
its efforts to discrediting what you say about SALT violations. Very 
frankly, I don’t know the answer, and I don’t think Mr. Johnson 
does; end I don’t think there is the expertise on this committee to 
know the answer as to what the facts are. But I am glad that we have 
established what it is that seems to contradict your testimony, and 
your characterization of what seems to contradict your testimony. 

I want to get back to something you said parenthetically in response 
to a question by Mr. Kasten. We may have strayed some distance from 
intelligence here, but you did say there appears to be a reluctance on 
the part of the administration to receive from the Department of 
Defense evidence of Soviet violation. Can you be more specific on that? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. 

I have to start out by an analogy. During the last several months 
before the summit meeting in 1974, I was told by the Secretary of 
Defense that he was under orders not to forward to the White House 
JCS positions on the SALT agreement — on the prospective summit 
SALT agreements. They stacked up some 10 or 12 or 13 of them until, 
as I recall, in June, Senator Jackson held hearings to inquire as to 
what was going on ; and during the course of that meeting put every- 
body under oath and the facts came out that these documents were 
stacked up and they suddenly went to the White House. 

Knowing that, and observing what was happening with regard to 
the violations and the questions being asked about violations, I felt I 
could see a very clear parallel in the operation of the Verification 
Panel on Questions of cheating. 

The TJ.S. head of U.S. members of the Standing Consultative Com- 
mission appeared to be under orders to report only to Henry Kis- 
singer — not to the Secretary of State’s side but to the NSC side — and 
not to the Department of Defense ; and on questions which ostensibly 
were being asked and must have gotten answers, the answer didn’t 
come back to even the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Chairman Pike. Admiral Zumwalt, again, what troubles me is some- 
thing that we have seen before : Of course, in the past wetalked about 
incidents which weren’t current. Now we are in a very treacherous area 
in discussing situations existing today ; and the question becomes : To 
what extent political judgments warrant intelligence reporting? 

Would you give me your analysis of that concern of our committee, 
as far as SALT overall is concerned? 



Admiral Zumwalt. I have to start out by saying what I say here 
is purely judgmental, because I cannot prove this impression. But my 
impression is that the intelligence community felt under great pres- 
sure not to report facts accurately but rather to tweak them in favor 
of policy. 

Chairman Pike. Admiral Zumwalt, your presence here has been 
alluded to, and perhaps to some degree criticized, on the assumption 
that you are a candidate for public office. I would only state that it is 
a burden which we all share. I do not think that it ill becomes a wit- 
ness any more than it ill becomes a questioner; and I do not know 
of any way we can avoid it — either as to questioners or on your part. 

Admiral Zumwalt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You will recall I 
said I would prefer not to testify. 

Chairman Pike. I do recall, and I thank you for being here. 

Would you state the nature of the error, which you referred to 
earlier, in the CIA’s costing of Soviet defense expenditures overall f 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. I am not competent to expjain the tech- 
nical problem involved, but it became clear to me early in my 4-year 
tour tnat there had to be something of a major nature wrong with 
CIA’s cost model, because the things we saw the Soviet Navy pro- 
ducing just couldn’t have been built-in a system as inefficient as theirs 
for the costs which were being generated. The costs in that model were 
being calculated by calculating what it would cost for us to produce 
the same hardware. * 

It came out to dollars so much lower than we were spending that 
it just had to be wrong. We put our people to work, working with 
CIA, and over a period of about 3 years CIA remained steadfast in 
its conviction that they had the right dope. And then suddenly, about 
the time I retired, they admitted that they had found what they con- 
sidered tojie a sizable error. And it it my understanding that that 
adjustment is what went into the costing that Secretary Schlesinger 
spoke of in his speech in New York when he pointed out that the 
Soviets have outspent us in the strategic field by 60 percent and by 
20-25 percent in the conventional field since 1971. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McCloky. Thank you. 

I would just like to supplement your statement and the Admiral’s, 
I think it was, that intelligence information was being warped by 
political decisions which were made. And I would like to observe 
further that political interests may affect the testimony given to this 
committee and some of the questions and answers which we are re- 
ceiving here; and I think we nave to be wary of that danger, too. 

Also, I would like to observe that I think there is real danger to our 
entire international relations structure through testimony or* state- 
ments which indicate some kind of conspiracy or collusion in which * 
the Secretary of State is involved and in which it is alleged that he 
has deliberately ignored intelligence — which I deny. 

I just want to make it clear that I think we have to weigh the testi- 
mony here and then reach some highly objective decision. 

Admiral Zumwalt. To help the committee in that regard I would 
be proud to take an oath ana repeat the testimony, sir. 

Mr. McClory. I am not questioning your opinion, and I am not 
questioning your belief in what you are stating. On the other hand, 
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I watched former Secretary Schlesinger on “Meet the Press” last 
week, and he said in effect, “There are sufficient ambiguities in the 
agreement that one cannot demonstrate conclusively that any par- 
ticular actions on their part”-— on the Soviet’s part “is a violation.” 

You disagree with that? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Categorically. 

Mr. McClory. Do you have any information that any single viola- 
tion has not been discussed or considered by the administration ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, sir; nor do I think anyone else in the execu- 
tive branch, other than Secretary Kissinger, can answer that. In other 
words, I think it has been policy not to provide the Soviet answers 
to most officials who should get the information. 

Mr. McClory. You -stated that more than 100 hours had been de- 
voted to discussion of the alleged cheating on the part of the Soviets. 
I do not want to deny that they have cheated. Secretary Laird has 
asserted they are cheating and so have other people; so I ao not think 
there is any question in anybody’s mind about that. But I think there 
is no question in anybody’s mind, either— or I don’t think anyone 
could cnarge — that the Secretary of State or the President or anyone 
else is being deceived by the Soviets. I think they are fully aware 
of what the Soviets’ tactics and actions and policies are. 

Admiral Zumwalt. It is just the Congress and the people who are 
being fooled. 

Mr. McClory. Do you think that because this is discussed for more 
than 100 hours by the administration, they should go on television 
and discuss it for 100 hours with the American public or spend 100 
hours of congressional time on that subject? Isn’t it their job to dis- 
cuss this at the executive level ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. It is, but it is also their job to test the Soviets 
by asking questions. Many times they haven’t done that. It is also 
their job to report clear-cut violations of the deal as explained to 
Congress, to the Congress. I simply cannot understand why the Con- 
gress would not want to know of a major departure from the strategic 
relationships— that the administration supported — by virtue of the 
clear-cut violation of unilateral declaration. 

Mr. McClory. I do not know that the Congress does not want to 
know about, it. That is part of the purpose of this committee and this 
entire investigation that we are conducting, and it is the reason we are 
seeking your testimony and other information about the SALT agree- 
ment and the alleged violations. 

Let me say this : It is true, is it not, that when the SALT agreement 
was approved in the Senate the Joint Chiefs of Staff supported that 
agreement? 

Admiral Zumwalt. With a series of very careful caveats, which in- 
cluded that we counted on the national means of detecting. It stated 
it was contingent upon the Congress’ provision of adequate funding 
to get a better deal-in. round No.41? and so forth. None of those things 
have come to pass. 

Mr. McClory. And we wanted the thing looselv enough drawn so 
that we could develop and deploy the Trident submarine too; didn’t 
we? 

Admiral Zumwalt. We wanted it precisely enough that we could 
deploy the Trident submarine. 



Mr. McClory. We wanted a precise enough loophole or precise 
enough language so we could continue to develop what we wanted to 
develop ? - 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think it is a very important point not to be 
confused about, Mr. McClory. We wanted a clear-cut legal way of 
doing the things that were necessary for the country. The Soviets 
wanted a clearly ambiguous way of violating the deal_ so they could 
carry out the programs they intended to carry out in violation of the 
spirit of SALT. 

Mr. McClory. I 'understand your criticism of the agreement and 
that you would have negotiated it differently; but wo have before us 
an agreement which has been negotiated, and many people think it 
- was skillfully negotiated — notwithstanding the fact there are the tra- 
ditional violations which you expect from any agreement with the 
Soviets. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Zumwalt, it has been said you are running for office. Let 
me go on record saying I hope you do run for office ana I hope you get 
elected. I think you and I have had our differences in the past, but I 
think having you around would genuinely raise the level of debate. 
Perhaps I should help you sometime. I will go down to Norfolk and 
endorse your opponent. 

Let me say, to get to the subject of the SALT violations, I think it 
is terribly important that we make what we are trying to do here — 
what you are trying to say — very, very specific, and not allow the thing 
to be clouded with fuzzy thinking or charges of violations where there 
is not in fact a case of violation. 

That is the only thing. I think it is terribly important that wo be 
very, very specific about where we think the violations have occurred, 
as well as other things that have gone on, which are contrary to what 
we think should go on. but are not really violations. 

For example, take what you were saying to Congressman Johnson. 
The 150 holes in the ground that the Soviets are using, or say they are 
using, for command and control. That is not yet a violation of article 1. 
Article 1 says that you can only have so many missiles, but they have 
not. put missiles into those holes in the ground and you have got to have 
a crime before you can charge them with the crime. So just because 
they have a hole in the ground, which might be quickly converted to a 
silo for missiles, doesn’t mean they have violated the accords. That is 
terribly important. 

Also, the second point that Mr. Johnson raised about the light-to- 
heavy, which you also say they have violated — the conversion of light 
missiles. Rut they have not agreed to a definition of what a heavy mis- 
sile is. They have specifically said they would not. So, in their view 
they have not violated the second article. I think it is terribly impor- 
tant that we be very careful when we say they have violated article 1 — 
that we be very clear about what we mean. That is the only thing that 
I want to say. 

I think it is important that the issue be debated but this is a verv, 
very serious issue and we have a Presidential campaign coming up. It 
is just terribly important that unless we are out to wreck the whole 
system — and I don’t believe you are out to wreck the whole negotiat- 
ing process — we not let the discussion get fuzzy or ragged at the edges, 



but that we be very careful and precise about what we mean and con- 
duct this in a rational manner. 

I would like to go beyond those kinds of things and give you a 
chance to talk a little bit about what your views are in light of our 
experience on SALT and so forth. As to what your views are on the 
future of SALT and detente and that kind of thing, you might say a 
littlf bit about that. 

Admiral Zumwalt. The first point I would like to make is that I 
share your concern that we be clear and precise in our thinking. That is 
why I insisted the article I coauthorized he. attached to the testi- 
mony — because I stand on that, as accurately stated. In the testimony 
- today we have discussed three forms of clear and precise cheating on 
the basic deal, in my judgment: The interference with national means 
of detection, the_ABM radar tests, and the installation of a whole new 
radar for long-range detection in Kamchatka. 

Mr. Aspin. We have some difficulty in talking about that in open 
session. 

Admiral Zumwalt. No. With regard to the other points, I call those 
violations of the deal as explained to Congress. 

Mr. Aspin. That is where I want to be sure. I think we have to be 
very careful about this. I think we can both agree that the SALT 
accords were not adequately presented to Congress, that they were 
grossly oversold. 

You look at the testimony that Mr. Mel Laird and Secretary 
Kissinger gave. Maybe Mel Laird was misled ; but whatever the reason 
was, what they said clearly was not the case. 

Admiral Zumwalt. To go on with the thrust of your question, I 
believe that we are being presented publicly with an artificial choice. 
We are being told the alternatives are nuclear war or detente. I be- 
lieve that those are false choices. The Soviets don’t want nuclear war, 
although they would kill a lot more Americans than Russians. They 
just want a series of accommodations. 

I believe the choice is to make detente work or to sit passively and 
accept Soviet cheating and apologize for it, a la Munich, and I believe 
that we can make detente work. There is no reason in the world why 
we should be providing the Soviet Union our grain while they are 
violating detente and SALT en masse. There is no reason in the world 
why we should be providing lovely military technology to them to 
overcome their inefficiency while they are outspending us in the mili- 
tary field. 

There is no reason in the world why our trade shouldn’t be linked 
into this. All of these things should be put together as negotiating 
wampam, and we should demand the Soviets perform in accordance 
_ with commitments, stop outspending us in the military field, and be 
prepared to match them if they don’t. All of that has to'begin with the 
administration reporting accurately Jta the people and the Congress. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Tbeen. Admiral, please refer to page 9 of your statement. About 
one-third down from the ton of the page yon state, “It is my recollec- 
tion that in March 1974, Kissinger received a recommendation that 
the problem of Soviet cheating be faced up to and that he subsequently 
received a memo signed by Peputy Defense Secretary Clements * * 
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Are these two different recommendations you are talking about in 
your statement! 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treen. From whom was that recommendation in March 1974? 

^ Admiral Zumwalt. My recollection of that is that numbers of us in 
the Defense Department and State Department tried very hard to get 
an official recommendation up through channels and that when that 
was not done two people who were in State signed the memorandum 
and a copy was shown, as I recall, to Secretary Kissinger, urging that 
the Soviets be put heavily to the test on all these reports of cheating. 

Mr. Treen. Who were the two who signed that recommendation? 

Admiral Zumwalt. The only name I can remember for sure is Mr. 

; Seymour Weiss, who was at that time, as I recall 

Mr. Treen. In the State Department ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. He was in the State Department. 

Mr. Treen. Your statement says that Kissinger received the recom- 
mendation. Do you know whether he received it or not? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I was informed that he had received it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Treen. By whom, do you recall ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, I can’t be positive. It was probably my 
liaison officer who was in touch with a whole series of people, includ- 
ing Mr. Weiss. 

Mr. Treen. You mentioned a letter, I think 12 pages in length, that 
you wrote to the President. When was that letter written ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. In June 1974. 

Mr. Treen. That was to President Nixon ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, expressing great concern about the 
specific deal that was then being talked about to be signed in the 
latter part of June and early Julv, and protesting the way in which 
the positions had been achieved. That is overrunning, end running the 
bureaucracy. 

Mr. Treen. Do you know if the President received that letter? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, I do, because he commented on it in 
a subsequent NSC meeting. 

Mr. Treen. Do you have a copy of that letter ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I do not. 

Mr. Treen. I don’t mean here. 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, I could get one in my archives. 

Mr. Treen. Are you willing to make this available to this committee ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, it will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Treen. In the record at this point? This is an open session. 

Admiral Zumwalt. At this point the information is all clearly 
unclassified. It was classified at the time because it dealt with the 
future. 

[The memorandum follows :] 

Memorandum fob the President of the United States 

Via : The Secretary of Defense. 

Subject : Strategic Arms Limitations. 

I believe, as I know you do, that there 1 b no subject of greater Importance 
than SALT to the" country’s long term security— both In terms of preserrlng 
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the peace, and in terms of the Impact which its outcome will have on the 
perceptions of others, and on the outlook and international behavior of the 
United States and the U.S.S.R. For these reasons, there is no subject which is 
more worthy of our closest and most careful attention. 

I believe that fact, combined with the circumstance of my Impending depart- 
ture from the office of Chief of Naval Operations and your forthcoming summit 
meeting, imposes on me a special obligation — pursuant to my statutory respon- 
sibilities as your naval adviser — to provide yon with my military judgment on 
the current state of the strategic arms limitation talks. 

I have found similar exchange of views with the JCS and the Secretary of 
Defense to have resulted in useful Insights in the past, and would have preferred 
that more time were available for such exchange on this occasion. However, 

I have been advised that I will be called to testify before the Arms Control 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Forces Committee next Wednesday, June 19, 
on the matters, and judge it important therefore to place, these views before 
you at this time. 

I have been following the course of SALT II with a special sense of respon- 
sibility, since I was a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which approved the 
SALT I agreements, on the basis of certain assumptions and assurances relat- 
ing both to U.S. programs and to the planned course of follow-on offensive arms 
negotiations. 

Ton recall that the considerations which influenced the JCS on that occasion 
included the fact that the Interim Agreement placed a limit on the potential 
scope of ongoing Soviet deployments, and that it was of limited duration, 
to be superseded within 5 years by a permanent agreement providing superiority 
in MIRV technology was deemed sufficient temporarily to offset Soviet super- 
iority In the number and throw weight of Soviet missile systems during the 
anticipated limited duration of the 'interim agreement. 

At the same time, it was recognized that the Soviets would make a maximum 
effort in all areas not limited by the agreement — a fact which Secretary Brezhnev 
emphasized to you. 

It was equally recognized that a steady shift in the strategic balance to Soviet 
advantage would be inevitable under these circumstances unless the United 
States resumed improvement of its own strategic capabilities, while simultane- 
ously pursuing the goal of a permanent agreement that provided for true strategic 
equivalence. I think it is important to keep In mind that these two objectives 
were interrelated, in the sense that without Improvement of U.S. capabilities 
tfie Soviets would have little incentive to come to an equitable permanent agree- 
ment 

In summary, through the SALT I agreements we knowingly set In motion 
events which, over time, had the potential to shift the strategic balance to our 
disadvantage. The underlying assumptions which made this situation tolerable 
were that it represented a temporary phenomenon; and that we would move 
steadily during the next 5 years to a situation of agreed equivalence in strategic 
capabilities. 

We are almost halfway through that period now, with relatively little progress 
toward the basic goal. In the meantime, the strategic balance, as foreseen, has 
continued to shift to our disadvantage. 

Since signing the interim agreement, the Soviets have proceeded rapidly to 
develop and test new systems, including four new MIRVed IOBMs which rej>- 
resent not only advances in technology but are significantly heavier than those 
they will replace: the new Delta class submarine (8 already aflont, 28 estimated 
by 1977) with its associated missile, the range of which is roughly equivalent 
to our planned Trident missile (which will not be operational until 1978 even 
if the TTB permits testing to be completed) ; and the Backfire bomber. 

In this situation, time is clearly on the Soviets’ side. Each day shifts the 
balance further to their advantage. Since the Soviets see important political gains 
to be reaped from strategic superiority, they can be expected to be reluctant to 
yield this advantage. This has been borne out by the results of SALT II to date. 
The Soviets have shown almost total intransigence, and have yielded on few 
points in controversy. While the Soviet position has remained essentially con- 
stant, our own has moved steadily toward theirs as we have accommodated our 
stance in the hope of gaining an agreement. „ . . . . . . _ „ , 

The reasonable conclusion to be drawn from the Soviets behavior thus far is 
- that they gre not now disposed to negotiate a comprehensive permanent agreement 
on terms compatible with the national security of the United States. 



As a result of tbat Soviet behavior, recent U.S. negotiating effort has been 
directed toward exploring the possibility of a more limited agreement which 
would place some Umlta on the MIRV deployments of both sides, coupled with 
an extension of the interim agwement. 

I believe strongly that such agreement would be contrary to U.S. interests, 
for several reasons: 

It would perpetuate and give an appearance of treaty-like permanence to the 
numerical Imbalances of the interim agreement. By so doing, it would lend weight 
to the Soviets’ argument that they are entitled to the quantitative advantages of 
the interim agreement in perpetuity and could defeat our arms control objective of 
achieving essential equivalence by encouraging already evident Soviet effort 
to gain a significant margin of strategic superiority. 

It would represent a deviation from the principle which made the interim 
agreement acceptable from the standpoint of U.S. security interests; tbat is, 
that the parties would proceed directly therefrom to negotiate a permanent 
agreement providing for essential equivalence within a 5 year period. 

It would pose very serious verification risks. - 

And, finally, in both my judgment and that of my colleagues in the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, there is no significant strategic or military rationale for such 
agreement. 

All the analyses I have seen confirm my judgment that none of the separate 
MIRV agreements currently under consideration in the interagency arena is 
consistent with the preservation of U.S. security. 

Under these circumstances, I see only two general alternatives for assuring 
essential equivalence. One is for the~Sovlets to accept in good faith the premise 
of the interim agreement — reemphasized in the 1973 "Basic Principles” for 
further SALT negotiations — that both sides objective is prompt negotiation of a 
permanent treaty which avoids unilateral advantage. The other is for the United 
States to undertake now to attain in the long term and maintain a posture 
of strategic equivalence without extending the Interim agreement or adding 
to the unequal restraints now imposed by it. 

My experience as a close observer of SAI/T II has led me to the conclusion 
that a satisfactory permanent agreement is unlikely to result unless the United 
States brings to bear all tbe negotiatlmMeverage it can muster. Specifically, 
this requires taking SALT out of the itfilfw context of arms control negotia- 
tions and putting it in the broader framework of tbe entire detente relationship 
between the United States and U.S.S.R. This would require that the United 
States make clear to the Soviets that detente cannot survive without a stable 
military equilibrium, and that essentially equivalent strategic forces are the 
foundation of such equilibrium. Implicit in this is the proposition that prompt 
Soviet movement toward an equitable permanent agreement is necessary to 
establish the good faith of their long-term intentions. 

At the same time, we shoutd make clear to the Soviets that their failure 
to demonstrate good faith will inevitably jeopardize those tangible benefits 
which they are seeking from the detente relationship (for example, trade, 
advanced industrial technology) ; and place on them the added economic burden 
of increased strategic arms competition with the United ' States. 

In support of this broadened approach, I believe we should make absolutely 
clear to the Soviets that anything .less than true equivalence is politically 
unacceptable in the United States. The U.S. public will not willingly accept a 
position of inferiority, with all the military risk and loss of international 
influence which that entails. The Soviets should be made to understand that 
their failure to agree to strategic equivalence will drive the United States in 
the direction of expanded strategic programs, which will inevitably destroy 
the atmosphere and domestic political support essential for a policy of detente. 

In my judgment, failure of the United States to convey this fundamental 
fact to the Soviets runs the risk of producing both an unsatisfactory SALT 
outcome and the ultimate destruction of detente. 

In approaching the Soviets, the United States should not be modest about 
what It is offering them. In the face of unquestioned U.S. economic and tech- 
nological superiority, an offer of agreed, permanent strategic equality is no 
insignificant thing. We can legitimately represent this as a substantial con- 
cession in itself; as clear evidence of U.S. good faith concerning dttente; and 
as something that requires a Soviet response in kind if detente is to remain 
viable. 
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for this to succeed, however, It is absolutely essential tnat we be totally 
forthright with the American public about the true state of affairs and what 
is required to attain an equitable agreement. If the public is accurately in- 
formed, I am confident it will appropriately respond. The signal we must 
convincingly convey to the Soviets is that the U.S. people will unhesitatingly 
support whatever programs are necessary to insure that the Soviets do not 
gain permanent superiority in strategic capabilities. 

At the same time, in all our behavior toward the Soviets we should consist- 
ently reflect the fact that attainment of an agreement providing for essential 
equivalance by 107? remains our primary objective. We must make totally clear 
to the Soviets that we will not be deflected from that objective by excursions 
which essentially prepetuate the imbalances of the interim agreement (or worse, 
extend their life) ; or which ratify Soviet gains in the area of our former tech- 
nological advantage. Such excursions, especially when combined with an exten- 
sion of the interim agreement, seriously Jeopardise our prospects of ever attain- 
ing an equitable comprehensive agreement and, by actually encouraging Soviet 
efforts to gain permanent strategic superiority, pose grave risk to our national 
security. 

Finally, we must clearly communicate to the Soviets our belief that their own 
interests are best served by prompt movement toward a permanent agreement 
which will remove strategic weaponry from the list of tension-producing issues 
between the two countries, and create the strategic balance which is essential 
for a true detente. 

In conclusion, I would like to touch on two related matters in the arms control 
area. 

The first is the U.S. position on the Threshold Test Ban Treaty reflected in 
NSDM 26<L Though advice of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was not sought on the 
impact which that NSDM would have on our security, they have subsequently 
forwarded to you their collective views On the subject. I would like simply to 
add emphasis to those views by stating my own Judgment that there is no sup- 
portable strategic or military rationale for the proposed treaty; and that the 
current U.S. position, as reflected in the NSDM, runs the risk both of under- 
cutting U.S. leverage in the SALT negotiations, and of Imperiling U.S. security 
by precluding or seriously inhibiting the development of weapons systems essen- 
tial; for force modernisation and the support of national nuclear weapons stra- 
tegy. The Impact on the Trident II weapons system will be particularly severe ; 
and, given the Increasing vdlnerablllty of land-based systems, restricting our 
ability to deploy modernized systems at sea could have especially serious con- 
sequences in the future. 

We know- that the Soviets have already completed most of the warhead test 
program for their next generation of strategic missiles. The United States, on 
the other hand, still has a number of tests scheduled for accomplishment over 
the next several years in support of its own strategic force modernization pro- 
gram. Most of these key test programs would be precluded or severely curtailed 
by the NSDM standards. In this connection, I think it is worthy of note that the 
TTB proposal was reportedly a Soviet initiative, for it is clear how the combina- 
tion of the Interim agreement’s numerical assymmetries, the vigorous Soviet 
programs for development and deployment of new MIRVed systems, and now 
the proposed TTB all interact to accelerate the shift in the strategic balance 
to Soviet advantage. 

The second point relates to the procedures used to develop U.S. negotiating 
positions in the strategic arms limitation area. 

I have been impresssed throughout both SALT I and SALT II by the fact 
that the Soviets obviously have a well thought-out negotiating strategy. I have 
been equally Impressed by the lack of adequate procedures on our side to ensure 
that the U.S. position stems from a clear articulation of basic U.S. objectives, 
and that specific negotiating positions are developed in a carefully coordinated 
planner to support those objectives. Additionally, I think it essential that our 
procedures ensure that you receive in clear and undiluted fashion the judgments 
of both your political and your military advisers before reaching key decisions 
on U.S. positions. From my observation, the system as presently operated fails to 
assure yon of such balance in the consideration of major SALT issues, hence 
runs the risk that positions potentially detrimental to the country’s long-term 
security may be adopted. To rectify this situation. I would recommend strongly 
that you periodically confer directly with the Secretary of Defense and the 
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Joint Chiefs of Staff and solicit their advice on these subjects of such far-reaching 
national importance. 

I offer you these views, Mr. Presidentjfnowing that we share a deep Interest 
in ensuring the country's future security in a world that hopefully will be char- 
acterised by reduced tensions among the major powers. My Judgments stem from 
36 years of military service, culminated by four years as a member of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, and from my deep conviction that there is no subject more im- 
portant to the country’s future than the successful management of the Strategic 
Arms Limitation Talks. 

I hope these views will be useful to you. 

B. R. Zumwalt, Jr. 

Mr. Treen. In response to the question by the chairman, you said 
something about the Defense Department being ordered not to report 
certain intelligence information to the White House. Did I understand 
you correctly f 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, sir. This was my discussion of an analogy 
where, in connection with that June-July 1974 summit, positions of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff were not to be forwarded to the White House. 
That is, our views were not wanted in writing. 

Mr. Treen. Who stated that ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I was told that by Secretary Schlesinger. 

Mr. Treen. I thought you said the Defense Department had been 
ordered. In other words, the head of the Defense Department told 
you? 

Admiral Zumwalt. He told me he had been ordered not to send 
them. 

Mr. Treen. By whom ? Who would have ordered the Secretary of 
Defense not to inform the White House ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. By Secretary Kissinger in his NSC hat, speak- 
ing for the President. 

Mr. Treen. Do you mean to tell me Secretary Kissinger would tell 
the Secretary of Defense that: “In my capacity as Assistant to the 
President, I am ordering you not to report certain information to the 
President”? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I suspect he said, “The President doesn’t want 
to receive it.” But I can tell you, I was told by Secretary Schlesinger 
he was under instruction not to send the information over. 

Mr. Treen. I think we will have to pursue that. At least I am very 
interested in pursuing it. 

You stated earlier you felt we were worse off with the SALT treaty 
them if we had set parity. 

What assurance or evidence do you have the Congress of the United 
States would have supplied the authorization and the funding to 
equal or to exceed our potential enemies in research, weapons, and so 
forth? 

Before you answer the question, let me make it clear that I am not 
sure I agree with SALT — agree with the policy behind SALT — but 
it seems to me that the premise was that the American public, and, in 
turn the Congress, would not support the kinds of budgets needed to 
keep up with the Russians, much less exceed them; and consequently 
we had better face that reality and sign an agreement — one in which 
it was admitted that the Russians were going to be allowed to catch up 
so to speak, and then we would have so-called parity. 

Wasn’t that the underlying thesis of this— that Congress isn’t going 
to supply the money so we might as well face reality ? 
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Admiral Zumwalt. I think there were clearly evidences of that 
kind of thinking, but I would not agree that in their heart of hearts 
the President and Secretary Kissinger really thought they were 
achieving parity. I believe they felt they were giving the Soviet Union 
superiority because of their view they could not count on the Congress 
to support an adequate budget. But I believe their basic failing was 
their failure to understand that if the people are informed of the 
facts, that can be turned around. 

Chairman Pikr. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. 
Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Admiral, you stated in the opening paragraph of your 
statement, “I have been summoned by this committee * * 

How was the initial contact made between you and any staff mem- 
ber of this committee, or between any member of the committee? 

Admiral Zumwalt. The very first contact was a telephone call from 
a man named Greg Rushford asking if he could meet with me to discuss 
the work of this committee. I agreed to do so. He informed me 
generally of the tasks this committee had and asked me if I were 
willing to testify. I equivocated somewhat. I didn’t relish the oppor- 
tunity. I told him I would want to be sure that the Department of 
Defense was kept informed if I decided to go. — 

In a subsequ ent telephone call, as I recall, he asked me to meet with 
Chairman Pike who, as you have heard, asked me to testify. I told 
him I really would prefer not to but if he felt it was essential, I would. 

Mr. Milford. You made reference in your statement to the point 
that you are presently a “news analyst” ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think I said “sometime news analyst.” 

Mr. Milford. And related the fact that you had written news articles 
about Soviet cheating for the New York Times and the Washington 
Star. 

Are you being paid for those articles, Admiral ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Milford. Will you be writing more articles of this type? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I do intend to keep writing both articles of this 
type and others not for pay. k 

Mr. Milford. Do you reel your appearance before this committee 
and the resulting nationwide TV exposure would help in selling these 
articles in the future ? 


Admiral Zumwalt. I said I preferred not to come ; I did not ask for 
open hearings. I will have to let the conclusions be drawn from that. 

Mr. Milford. You stated in the first paragraph on page 2 of your 
statement as follows : “I have acquired information subsequent to my 
retirement from a variety of sources which I believe to be accurate 
in updating judgments.” 

With reference to that statement, have you received briefings or 
information from former colleagues who continue to serve on active 
duty — either in the Navy or in DOD generally ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I have talked to a whole range of people, from 
former colleagues, to members of the NSC staff, to people with the 
State Department, and I have not received what I would call formal 
breifings or even informal briefings. During the process of discussion, 
one picks bp a lot of information. 
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Mr. Milford. Have you received information from sources or per- 
sons that have access to classified information in DOD files? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I am sure everybody with whom I have spoken 
has access to classified information ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Milford. Have you received information subsequent to your 
retirement that you know to be classified or sensitive ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir; and I have tried very hard not to re- 
veal, and I think I have successfully not revealed, anything that was 
properly classified. 

Mr. Milford. On page 6 of your statement, and in other parts of 
your testimony, you accuse senior policymakers of deliberately deny- 
ing intelligence analysts very vital bits of information. “As a result 
of this denial, our intelligence efforts were harmed * * 

Have I properly summarized that portion of your statement? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, that is an accurate summary of my 
opinion. 

Mr. Milford. Since this committe is primarily concerned with the 
activities and efforts of the intelligence community, and since there 
has been previous testimony by others that improper intelligence ac- 
tivities have been directed from the policymaking level, does your 
testimony here today in any way adversely criticize any of our in- 
telligence agencies? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, sir. I think the thrust of my testimony is to 
explain that they have had a very tough problem being denied infor- 
mation both by the adversary and by this administration. 

Mr. Milford. In your capacity as Chief of Naval Operations, did 
you encounter, or have knowledge of, any improper intelligence ac- 
tivities other than those that were directed by policymaking levels? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, sir, and I didn’t encounter even some of 
those that were directed by policy levels. For example, when I visited 
Chile in 1071, in Februanr, as a member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
I was not informed of what the current covert policy was. 

Mr. Milford. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time, sir. 

Chairman Pike. I would only suggest to you that we are probably 
not going to get back to you. 

Air. Aulford. I will yield my time to Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. I thank the gentleman very much for yielding. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. You may 
complete your question... 

Air. Treen. In connection with the charge that President Ford has 
not been fully briefed by Secretary Kissinger, can you give us any 
-facts to back up that, charge? It is an astounding charge, and if it is 
true it is obviously, of course, of monumental importance. 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir, although apparently it wasn’t consid- 
ered so when my article appeared in the New York Times. It created 
hardly a ripple. — 

I pointed out in that article that the first time the President was 
asked about Soviet cheating after Mel Laird wrote his article describ- 
ing the ejecting, the President denied that it occurred and said that 
the Russians have not used any loopholes and in order to determine 
whether they have or they haven’t, there was a standing consultative 
group that is a source for the purpose of deciding after investigation 



whether there has been any violation, and it came to the conclusion 
there have been no violations. 

Now, he was grossly, badly briefed on that. There is no such investi- 
gative function in the SCO. It is composed of half-Russian and half- 
United States. They have no power to decide anything. It is a debat- 
ing society. We ask them the questions and they often lie to us, and 
that is the way in which it has proceeded. 

The second time the President was asked he apparently had — right 
after he said this, Senator Jackson and Senator Buckley and I all 
came out with public statements expressing alarm at what he had said. 
He apparently asked for a much more accurate briefing and the second 
time he admitted the violations, but minimized their import. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Can I yield 30 seconds to Mr. Treen ? 

Mr. Trf.en. Just a followup question: Is it your belief that the 
President of the United States is still not fully informed and informa- 
tion is being withheld from him ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. It is my belief the President of the United States 
is not aware of the extent to which information is being withheld from 
him ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hasten. In response to an earlier question from Mr. Treen, yon 
said that the President and Secretary Kissinger — and I believe you 
mean President Nixon — at that time did not believe, as we began the 
SALT negotiations, that they were achieving parity. In fact, they 
believed they were giving the Soviets an advantage; that they were 
allowing them to achieve not parity but superiority. 

Is that a correct interpretation oi your statement ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is it precisely ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kasten. How would it be possible for the top policymakers of 
this country to enter into an agreement believing, in your opinion, that 
they were giving the Soviets not parity, but in fact, superioritv? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think it haa-to do with the explanation Mr. 
Treen gave of their philosophy; namely, they felt the people would not 
support, and the Congres would not support, the adequate defense 
budgets which would provide the negotiating leverage to get true 
parity. 

Mr. Kasten. The administration has, when confronted with these 
various violations, claimed that if there have, in fact, been violations 
of the SALT agreements, these violations are not substantial. I think 
they used those terms. 

What is your view of these violations? Would you classify them as 
substantial? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes. sir, I would classify them as substantial 
and, having read the analysis that the NSC staff did, I presume for the 
President, I find it frightening that that kind of what I carefully 
called fatuous pettifogging would go in to the President, if it did, 
rather than a look at the big picture — -namely, here is what we told the 
Congress we were going to have : here is what we have got : and it is one 
heck of a lot different, and the Congress ought to know about it. 

Mr. Kasten. On page 10 of your statement you said, however, that 
this interference has to be listed as a sixth form of Soviet cheating, 



and at that point you were referring to their interference with our 
means of detection. 

What are the other five? This is the first time you have made a list. 
If you could pinpoint them. 

Admiral Zumwalt. They are the five listed in this article which is 
attached to tab A. 

Mr. Kastex. Could you read them briefly? A summary of all five. 
Some of them I think fall into the category of interpretation and 
others fall into the category of specifics. 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is correct. They all fall into the category 
of violations of the deal as explained to the Congress. 

Mr. Kastex. Could you read them, please ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. The first one nad to do with exceeding the size 
of the authorized silo dimensions. 

The second one, the violation of the ABM treaties’ prohibition 
against upgrading air defense. 

Third, the deployment of land mobile ICBM’s ; and 

Fourth, construction of silos beyond the authorized number and, 
fifth, the deployment of significantly larger missiles than were author- 
ized as light missiles. 

Mr. Kastf.r. And six ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Six was the interference with the national means 
of detection. 

Mr. Kastex. Of those six, I personally feel that the lack of adequate 
means of detection is far and away the most serious. 

Now, what could a person — a Member of Congress, or a private citi- 
zen — do to reverse what you see as a tolerance of our position, which 
in your opinion means that we can’t detect the violation of the SALT 
agreements ? We can’t monitor the agreement. What should we do about 
that? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think each of us has to make his own commit- 
ment. That is why I, distasteful as the chore was, honored Mr. Pike’s 
request to come up here. 

1 think every Member of Congress owes it to himself to get the ad- 
ministration to report accurately the facts and insist those facts get 
reported to the people. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehmax. In talking about the Mideast we refer to parity and 
equivalence of a ratio of 1 to 3 — the Israelis versus the Arabs — be- 
cause of the qualitative superiority of Israeli weaponry, the use of 
that weaponry, and the quality of American arms versus the arms 
that the Arab Nations receive from the Soviet Union. 

We talk about nuclear parity, or nuclear equivalence, and the fact 
that our nuclear weaponry is a good deal more accurate than the 
Russians, that our silos are less vulnerable than the Russian silos. 
Does this capacity of measuring apples and oranges — how do you 
really measure parity when you are dealing with two different kinds 
of systems and two different kinds of weaponry, and two different 
kinds of capacity? Could you actually see how perhaps some of the 
so-called Russian violations — the cheating by the Soviet Union — has 
been predicated on our basic superiority in weaponry, particularly in 
the accuracy of it ? 
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Admiral Zumwalt. Sir, I believe what has happened is that the 
United States, at the moment it signed the SALT I deal, had some 
qualitative, or technological, superiorities. The Soviets were permitted 
under the deal to overtake those. The Soviet Union had some force 
levels, some numerical su]>eriorities, and we were not permitted to 
overtake those. The Soviet Union is in the process of overtaking every 
single one of our superiorities, including — 1 think the intelligence com- 
munity credits them in their currently deploying systems, the 16, 17, 
and 18 and 19, with accuracy similar to those of the United States, but 
with warheads 100 times the destructiveness. 

Mr. Lehman. In other words, you are saying they have caught up 
with us on accuracy, but we are lagging behind them ‘in throw weight? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Yes, sir. The Soviet Union is in the process of 
overtaking, and will in the near future overtake, every qualitative 
advantage we have in the strategic field that I know of, cither by cheat- 
ing or by authorization. 

Mr. Aspin. Some of this is getting a little goofy. The problem here 
is that the interim agreement was a 5-year limitation which admitted 
the Soviet Union had some advantages in numbers because we had 
advantages in MIRV’d warheads. Now they are going to catch up. 
The Vladivostok agreement has parity in numbers. 

Admiral Zumwalt. No. 

Mr. Aspin. 2,400 launchers and 1,320 that can be MIRV’d. 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is what the high-level spokesman who 
travels with the Secretary of State said. At the time he said it, there 
wasn’t even a written piece of paper negotiated and only a Russian 
interpreter to explain what they talked about. When they got around 
to agreeing on the deal, it turned out that Backfires have got to be 
added. It turned out that the 600-mile or 600-kilometer — the high-level 
spokesman was confused as to which — range limitation, eliminated 
our option to deploy cruise missiles and not theirs. 

Mr. Aspin. We are talking about missiles. If you want to include 
backfires, then we have to talk about a lot of other things. . . 

Admiral Zumwalt. The deal at Vladivostok talked about strategic 
delivery vehicles including our bombers, but not theirs. 

Mr. Aspin. Would the gentleman yield? The point is that we are 
going to parity on numbers. That was written into the law in the 
Jackson amendment that passed the Congress. 

The thing that we have signed which does allow the imbalance is, of 
course, a 5-year agreement which runs out in 1977 ; wo are in the process 
of trying to negotiate something for.the time beyond that. 

Now, we will have to see what that is before Congress decides to 
agree to it. That is still in the process of negotiation. But parity in 
numbers is part of that calculation. 

Admiral Zumwalt. Wrong. 

Mr. Aspin. Do you mean they are not trying? Are you telling me 
they are not even trying to get parity ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I am telling you they are not trying to get par- 
ity : ti'of p" ~-f tins moment, the Backfires are going to be added on and 
that the cruise missile range line will be drawn in such a way that the 
Soviets will be able to use theirs and we will not be able to use ours. I 
am telling you also that we have now been prohibited from deploying 
heavy missiles under the Vladivostok agreement so we can never catch 
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up with the Soviets in throw weight. We pretended we always had that 
option. We no longer have it. 

Mr. Aspin. What we are doing is negotiating this agreement. We 
are in the process of negotiating one, and whether it is a good one or 
^ whether it isn’t a good one remains to be seen. But I think you can 
make a very good case that the Russians are absolutely right about 
that Backfire bomber. If we insist on including Backfire, the Russians 
have a perfect right to include a lot of other systems that we have that 
have a one-way mission into the Soviet Union off of the carriers, from 
bases in Europe. 

What I am sayingis that this thing is not so simple. And all of this 
talk that we have heard here about how the United States is not sup- 
porting large strategic programs— good God, we have got nuclear war- 
heads increased without number; we have got many more nuclear 
warheads than the others. I can’t think of a major weapons system that 
we have curtailed because of SALT and, in fact, I can think of several 
major weapons which have been accelerated or started because of 
SALT. 

In fact, after the signing of the SALT agreement— 7 days later— 
the DSARC was signed to begin cruise missiles. I think you can make 
the case we wouldn’t even have started cruise missiles were it not for 
SALT. Trident was accelerated because of SALT. SALT has not 
slowed down our strategic deployment or slowed down the amount of 
money we spend on strategic forces; it has, in fact, accelerated it. 

I think the criticism of SALT is the wrong way around. The trouble 
with SALT is that it .hasn’t held down defense spending; it hasn’t 
held down our strategic programs any more than it has held down 
the Russian programs. — 

Admiral Zumwalt. Your facts are simply wrong, Mr. Aspin. When 
the deal was signed, Melvin Laird came up here and asked the Con- 
gress to take out money from the budget greater than the amount he 
added back to provide the deterrent policy 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman, your time has long since expired. I 
have to be fair. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Let’s get back to some of the specific violations, Ad- 
miral. I don’t think I know enough to argue policy at this point 

You alleged in your article, and reaffirm here, that there has been a 
violation by the construction of larger silos — and increase in the silo 
dimensions. 

Aie you aware that there has been testimony before a subcommittee 
of the Senate on this issue ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, sir, but I am not surprised to hear it. 

Mr. Johnson. Would you be surprised to know that there was evi- 
dence presented that disagreed with your statement that there had 
been increased dimensions? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No, sir, I would not be surprised. I think this 
—administration has gone to great lengths to make ambiguous the in- 
telligence analysis. 

Mr. Johnson. I am not talking about ambiguity. I am talking about 
i the testimony that there had not been a violation of this particular 
agreement. This section of the agreement. 



Admiral Zumwalt. I think if you will look at the basic intelligence 
analysis 

^Mr. Johnson*. We can’t argue it, because we can’t get into the de- 
tails of who gave the testimony without knowing whether or not it is 
public testimony. 

Admiral Zumwalt. You will find all we can conclude is that we 
don’t know how deep those silos are. To be sure whether or not they 
have violated the size. But if one looks at the throw weight and the 
volume of what comes out of the silo, there is much to support my 
hypothesis. 

Mr. Johnson. Throw weight is another thing, but you agree you 
are not specific on this point. Is it something you have concluded as a 
result of your analysis? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is right. 

Mr. Johnson. Now, let’s go to throw weight. You are not implying, 
are you, that the United States cannot increase its own throw weight, 
the numbers of warheads or improve its own accuracy under the 
agreement? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Under the SALT I deal we could have done 
some of those things. Under the Vladivostok agreement, if it ever 
worked out into a written agreement, we have been prohibited from 
building heavy missiles but not throw weight per se. 

Mr. Johnson. We haven’t been under SALT I. 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is correct. 

Mr. Johnson. So if they increase their throw weight, we have a 
right under SALT I to increase our throw weight? 

Admiral Zumwalt. We had the right, whether or not they did, 
because throw weight per se was not prohibited. 

Mr. Johnson. It wasn’t but isn’t that the thrust of your argu- 
ment with respect to the S-119 — that they did increase the throw 
weight and that therefore constitutes a violation for them and not 
for us? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That came about through what I consider their 
violation of the significantly heavier language. That is, the U.S. 
unilateral statement urging both sides to agree they will not deploy 
ns “light” missiles, missiles which were sigmficantly heavier than the 
largest light missile. *" 

Mr. Johnson. You acknowledge there that this is an area for debate 
once again ; don’t you ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. I acknowledge that there is, in the wording of 
that language, but not as it was explained to the Congress. 

Mr. Johnson. You see, what was explained to the Congress is not 
part of the agreement; it is hotfpart of the written agreement. 

I wasn’t here when they explained it to Congress. Frankly, I 
wouldn’t be surprised if Congress was either easily misled or wanted 
to .he misled on the truth ; it happens all the time, both ways. 

Admiral Zumwalt. I think it is a well recognized principle of inter- 
national law that a treaty /requires ratification and the ratification 
process involves a host of testimony which provides history for that 
ratification. 

Viewed in that context, the Soviets have violated the treaty as rati- 
fied and explained to the Congress— period. 



Mr. Johnson. As explained to the Congress is one thing. As written 
is something else. ' 

Now, do you have any evidence of deployment of land mobile 
I CBM’s? Any evidence now, hard evidence? 

Admiral Zumwalt. We have hard evidence of production runs of 
the SS-16 missile which is capable of being used either as a fixed or a 
mobile missile. 

Mr. Johnson. That is not the question. You said deployment of 
land mobile ICBM’s. Do you have any hard evidence of deployment ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. Mr. Johnson, I am assuming that what you 
want is understanding, not just a narrow answer. 

Mr. Johnson. As a lawyer, I want a narrow answer because I am 
asking you a narrow quest ion. 

Admiral Zumwalt. The answer is the Soviets have now deployed 
a production run of a type of missile which can be either in a fixed 
site or mobile. We don't have evidenco they have yet made it mobile. 
They can stack up hundreds of them and suddenly confront us with a 
mobile deployment. 

[Note. — Admiral Zumwalt subsequently added the following state- 
ment at the end of the above paragraph : “They have also interfered 
with our national means of detecting cold. They are using these mis- 
siles on launchers and are now mobile.”] 

Mr. Johnson. You regard that as cheating? 

Admiral Zumwalt. If they deploy it, it is in violation of our 
unilateral declaration. 

Mr. Johnson. If so, it is cheating; but at this point you have no 
evidence they are doing that. They have the capability of perhaps 
doing it? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is correct. 

[Note. — Admiral Zumwalt subsequently amended his statement 
above as follows : “That is correct, but we can’t find out because they 
are coveringup possible mobile launchers.”] 

Mr. J oiiNsoN. So you call that cheating ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No ; I say if they deploy it, it would be cheating. 

[Note. — Admiral Zumwalt subsequently added the following state- 
ment to the sentence above: “We simply don’t know if they are 
cheating, but their covering raises a suspicion that they are.”] 

Mr. Johnson. You said “if they deploy.” We have no evidence 
they are deploying? 

Admiral Zumalt. I am saying that is the kind of question we 
should be putting to them— ~ 

Mr. Johnson. I am talking about cheating now. You said they 
are cheating and I am trying to find out where they are cheating. 

First, they haven’t deployed them, but they have developed the 
capability. Now, is developing the capability cheating ? 

Admiral Zumwalt. No ; it is 

[Note. — Admiral Zumwalt subsequently completed the sentence 
above as follows: “* * ♦ not, if they haven’t de ployed mobilep ‘but 
we can’t tell because of their other cheating — that is, intcrfeWpce 

with the national means of detection.”] :r, V 

Mr. Johnson. That is all I wanted to find out. ’ V ' v ’ ■' 

Thank y6u, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 
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Mr. Field, do you have any questions ? 

Mr. Field. Mr. Chairman, I have a number of questions. We have 
evidence in our documents which would answer some of the ques- 
tions raised by Mr/ Johnson, which we would like to apprise the Ad- 
miral of, but, because I would be referring to specific documents that 
have been provided to us over the last few weeks, we probably should 
do it in executive session. 

Chairman Pike. We have a quorum call on now. I would be happy 
to entertain a motion that we go into executive session. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, I move we resolve the committee into 
executive session when we resume at 2 :15. 

Chairman Pike. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Giaimo. 

Chairman Pike. Aye by proxy. 

The Clerk. Mr. Stanton. 

Chairman Pike. Aye by proxy. 

The Clerk. Mr. Dellums. 

TNo response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Murphy. 

Chairman Pike. Aye by proxy. 

The Clerk. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes. 

[No response.] 

The Clerk. Mr. Lehman. 

Chairman Pike. Aye by proxy. 

The Clerk. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hasten. 

Mr. Hasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike. 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

Before the meeting adjourns, I want to make one thing clear: It is 
mv understanding. Admiral Zumwalt, that you were not technically 
retired but were released to inactive duty, and that you therefore retain 
your top secret clearance at this time. So there is no question about 
your access to documents being proper, and your testimony to us being 
proper? 

Admiral Zumwalt. That is correct, sir. Also, Mr. Chairman, I have 
made a unilateral declaration to my daughter that I would not miss a 
speaking engagement at her school at 3 p.m., which I can’t violate. 

Chairman Pike. Are the members able to get back here at 1 :30 
instead of 2 o’clock ? 

we, frnish 4t 2 :30, is the school within range? 

Adm Z-dj^alt. Yes, sir. 

[Admiral Zumwalt subsequently added the following recommenda- 
tion atthis point :] 

I urge the Congress to put an end to the temptations of the executive branch to 
fail to report significant violations of strategic arms limitation agreements, and 
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the associated protocol, agreed interpretations, and unilateral declarations, by 
enacting the necessary resolution or statute. This could be a requirement that the 
chairman of a Senate arms control subcommittee be a member of the Standing 
Consultative Commission, with the requirement to keep the Congress informed 
of alleged violations. 

[By letter of January 6, 1976, Admiral Zumwalt provided to the 
committee a supplement to his testimony, which is printed on pp. 1969- 
1979 of the appendixes.] 

[Whereupon, at 12 :20 p.m., the committee was recessed to reconvene 
1 :30 p.m., the same day.] 




THE 1968 TET OFFENSIVE IN SOUTH VIETNAM: II 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 3, 1975 


House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 2247, 
Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Otis G. Pike (chair- 
man) presiding. . 

Present: Representatives Pike, Stanton, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, 
Milford, Hayes, Lehman, MeClory, Treen, Johnson, and Kasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, gen- 
eral counsel; Jack Boos, counsel; Alexander Beam, Vance Hyndman, 
and Gregory G. Rushford, investigators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. I would like to 
stait by again making clear something which I thought we had made 
clear yesterday but which I heard reported wrong, or thoroughly un- 
clearly, on the tube last night. It has to do with the status of our con- 
tempt citations. 

I heard a usually accurate reporter state that we are still pursuing 
a contempt citation pertaining to the SALT subpena. The fact of the 
matter is that the SALT citation is one of those on which we have 
had compliance. The contempt citation outstanding has nothing to 
do with SALT. It has to do with the recommendations of the State 
Department for covert actions. I just want to get that clear. 

We start today with the business of clearing up some loose end9 
which our hearings have left undone. We had testimony some time ago 
regarding intelligence estimates prior to the Tet offensive — the testi- 
mony from Mr. Sam Adams in which he was quite critical of the 
CIA and the military estimators. Today we are giving the military 
estimators and the CIA an opportunity to respond. 

[Mr. Adams testified before the committee on September 18, 1975 — 
see hearings, part 2, pp. 688-719.] 

Chairman Pike. Our first witness will be Gen. Daniel O. Graham, 
the Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency. 

General Graham, if you will take your place and go right, ahead 
with your statement. We are very glad to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF IT. GEN. DANIEL 0. GRAHAM, U.S. ARMY, DIRECTOR, 
DEFENSE INTELLIGENCE AGENCY; ACCOMPANIED' BY CHARLES 
L. DESAULNEIRS, DEFENSE INTELLIGErt<3E 

General Graham. Mr. Chairman, as I understand' wf ' 
appearance here today, it is to provide this committ&TOilT 
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fion on the intelligence aspects of the Tet offensive, and, in particular, 
the allegations presented before this committee by a Mr. Sam Adams, 
who charges that in 1967 and 1968 civilian and military officials con- 
spired to suppress true intelligence. The truth, as he sees it. was his 
view of total fighting strength of the enemy in South Vietnam. 

I am Lt. Gen. Daniel O. Graham, Director of the Defense; Intelli- 
gence Agency. I have, during my career, spent over 3 years' on the staff 
of the Director of Central Intelligence at CIA headquarters. During 
the period of the Tet offensive, I was the chief of the Current Intelli- 
gence and Estimates Division, J-2 MACV. My tour in Vietnam was 
from mid-1967 through mid-1968. 1 had been in Vietnam on temporary 
duty for a short period of time in 1966. I am very familiar with the 
circumstances surrounding the allegations that Mr. Adams has made. 

The validity of Mr. Adams’ attacks on the reputations of individuals 
in the CIA, in military intelligence, and of other military. find diplo- 
matic leaders rests ultimately on the proposition that his figures were 
correct and everyone else's figures were “phony.” The fact is that the 
opposite is true. Mr. Adams was quite wrong at the time and is quite 
Avrong noAv in insisting that there were 600.000 armed. VC/NVA 
troops available to the enemy at the time of the Tet offensive. History, 
rather than bearing out Mr! Adams’ contentions, would pro\'e to any 
reasonable man that he was wrong. 

Adams has contended in a Harper’s magazine article and before 
this committee that the massiveness of the Tet offensi\’e proves that 
_MACV’s and the total intelligence community figures for VC armed 
strength Avere grossly understated and that, as a result, our forces 
were surprised at Tet: that 10,000 Americans Avere killed and 1.200 
U.S. aircraft destroyed or damaged on the ground. These contentions 
are demonstrably not true, and the facts concerning the Tet offensive 
offer proof. ^Estimates of the total commitment of VC/NVA forces in 
the Tet offenshe range between 67.000 and 85,000 troops. Neither Mr. 
Adams nor anyone else has ever challenged these estimates. That is not 
to say that those figures are unchallengeable: but e\ r en if aa’o grant the 
possibility that they are 100 percent too Ioav and that attacking 
VC/NVA troops bordered on 170,000, the Tet offensive indicates that 
figui-es of enemy strength provided by intelligence were too high, not 
too low. There was ample evidence at the time of the Tet offensive 
that the enemy was really scraping the bottom of the barrel to increase 
the strength of his attack. VC/NVA were captured who had obviously 
teen taken directly from the hospital and drawn into the fight with 
serious unhealed aa’ouikIs from previous battles. 

We also knoAV that the VC/NVA forces at the last minute rounded 
up villagers, including teenage boys and girls, to add to the Aveight of 
their attacks. Some of these were issued brandneAv AK-47 assault 
rifles, which they not only did not know how to operate but Avhich. 
Avlien they Avere captured, Avere still Avrapped in their preservative 
materials. 

^ iThioWtenee is further reinforced by our knoAvledge that the re- 
.pftraro&ite ig^C units had to come from North Vietnam 

$ g^t^^Uabl^ in 'the south. Had the large pools of uncom- 

; - ocl by Mr. Adams been available, this 

have teen necessary. 
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We were not surprised by the fact of the Tet offensive ; we were not 
surprised by the massiveness of the numbers of troops committed. 
What surprised us was the rashness of the Tet attacks, which included 
as objectives major population areas where the enemy could not 
expect, and did not achieve, military success. Thus, the evidence from 
the Tetr offensive does prove that all estimates were wrong by being too 
high in terms of total VC combat strength available and that the worst 
estimate around by far was Mr. Adams’ 600,000. Had the Allied forces 
been attacked by a half million or more troops, one would have to 
give some credence to Mr. Adams. Since that was not tlie case, he 
should be given no credence, 

With regard to Mr. Adams’ allegations in Harper’s magazine — that 
10.000 Americans were killed in the Tet offensive — and his allegation 
liefore this committee that 1,200 aircraft were destroyed on the ground, 
it should lx) apparent that it is Mr. Adams, and not those whom he 
would accuse, who has an inclination to use phony figures to make a 
point. The facts are that during the Tet offensive, a little over 2.200 
Americans lost their lives, and about 58 U.S. aircraft were destroyed, 
and about 239 received some damage on the ground. 

By the way, Adams states these aircraft were destroyed by artillery 
fire. We knew very well about North Vietnamese artillery and the 
only places where we encountered artillery were at Hue and in the 
DMZ area. Certainly the aircraft were not. parked wing tip to wing 
tip a la Pearl Harbor as Adams alleges. While I do not contend that 
these losses were insignificant — I mean the real losses — I believe it is 
necessary to stress that Mr. Adams tends to distort grossly to make 
his accusations stick. 

Mr. Adams has alleged that Gen. Creighton Abrams, General West- 
moreland, Ambassador Bunker, and key officials of his own Agency 
conspired to suppress his figures in favor of what he claims are phony 
figures. This conspiracy, he alleges, was designed to deceive the Ameri- 
can press and public. His chief exhibit is a message from General 
Abrams to his superiors in Washington, wiiich ha^ been released to 
this committee. — — 


In my view, any attempt to place General Abrams at the head of 
some conspiracy to deceive indicates a lack of rationality on the part 
of the accuser. Anyone even remotely familar with the character of 
Creighton Abrams would pick another target for such an accusation. 
Further, if one reads the message in question, he will see that General 
Abrams is attempting to prevent phony figures — that is, Adams’ 
figures — from being entered into Washington-level documents describ- 
ing armed strength of the enemy; quite the opposite from defending 
phonv figures. 

With regard to Intelligence, this is what General Abrams said : 

Prom the intelligence viewpoint the Inclusion of SP find SSD strength 
figures In an estimate of military capabilities is highly questionable. These forces 


contain a sizable number of women and old people. They operate entirely In 
their own hamlets. They are rarely armed, have no real discipline, and almost' 
no military capability. They are no more effective in the mlUtin* t&jjfee’tfiait 
the dozens of other nonmilitary organizations Whi<& ) sefiuttn#?WC, lt| ■ 
various roles. . }t-i<>qW -$j|^ 

Regarding the worries of General Abrams 1 and*tijjp^^ * 

addition of Mr. Adams’ figures to the order of bm01Wwi'oww v 
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consternation in the United States because of probable Dress treat- 
ment, I would have to say that such worries were certainly justified. 
Let me tell you why I think so. The accuracy of General Abrams’ 
predictions as to press reaction to acceptance of Mr. Adams’ figures 
is borne out by an article appearing in the March 20, 1968, edition 
of the New York Post, which quotes Mr. Adams’ 600,000 figure and 
titles the article, “A Policy of Massive Miscalculation.” The 600,000 
figure was, according to the story, “suggested by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency.” Since I know of no position by the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency which coincided with Mr. Adams’ position, I presume 
that the source of this press leak was Mr. Adams himself. In any case, 
ns General Abrams predicted, there is no indication in the press story 
of the addition of previously uncounted VC strength consisting largely 
of old people and teenagers without arms or training. 

I have pointed out earlier that history, in fact, strongly indicates 
that Mr. Adams was wrong. Let me say a few words about the reasons 
his numbers were rejected even before the historical evidence was in. 
“ By his own admission, Adams was the only analyst at CIA head- 
quarters following VC strengths. This is really not true ; he was the 
only one following them from documents ancl, in any case, I don't 
even know if he was the onlv man following captured VC documents. 
How could he possibly handle the flow and analyze them? I saw the 
flow of VC documents from my position in Vietnam and no one 
man could possibly have analyzed them thoroughly. But as opposed 
to the one man at CIA headquarters, there were at least 30 analysts 
at MACV headquarters in Saigon following this in far more detail. 

In addition, MACV had U.S. and Vietnamese teams at 
the district and province levels throughout Vietnam specifically 
, charged with providing estimates of guerrilla strength. So there were 
at least 30 analysts in MACV headquarters following this subject in 
far more detail, and MACV had these additional teams. MACV 
analysts viewed these VC documents as well but were unwilling to 
place the heavy reliance upon them that Adams did. Many of these 
VC documents were reports of VC recruiters— called proselyters in 
their own terminology — reporting their success in organizing for 
the Communists the population of the districts in which they worked. 
There was a strong tendency in all VC documents reporting to their 
superiors to overstate success. For instance, VC commanders \vould 
report numbers of U.S. and Allied armored personnel car- 
riers destroyed in districts and provinces where we had no armored 
personnel carriers. Thus, to MACV analysts, VC documents were not 
an impeccable source of information on VC strength. These analysts 
gave more credence to the counts of guerrilla strength coming from 
the districts of Vietnam which had been reported to them. It should 
be noted that MACV observers counted guerrillas simply as guerrillas 
and would not be able to distinguish between a simple guerrilla, a 
self-defense guerrilla, a secret self-defense guerrilla, or an assault 
ypUlh^^eirillft'-^ategories which Adams wished to add to guerrilla 
gttepgth.^W^ihvMAOV had no illusions about the precision of the 
i . whrits of gtterrjllas. reported in this fashion or in any fashion. 

consider them, if anything, too high. There was 
ft inclihation toward prudence in such counts from the field, 
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since over-optimism regarding the guerrilla threat in a report from one 
province or district could result in less attention to its security, and the 
men doing the reporting — both United States and Vietnamese — lived 
and worked in those districts. 

Finally, we noted that the level of guerrilla activity in all of South 
Vietnam had dropped off sharply since about the beginning of 1966 
and by mid- 1967 was at such a low ebb that it was difficult to explain 
the low level of activity when viewed against our estimates in Saigon 
of 70,000 to 90,000 guerrillas. 

Mr. Adams’ general approach was to take a VC document that sug- 
gested certain levels of strength in the VC apparatus in one district and 
multiply those numbeis by numbers of districts. This, to MACV, 
seemed rather simple-minded and reflected a mechanical approach by a 
Washington-based analyst totally unfamiliar with the vast differences 
from district to district and province to province in Vietnam. 

In sum, Mr. Adams’ figures were not rejected because of a conspir- 
acy ; they were rejected because his analysis was bad in the view of 
most intelligence officers in Washington and MACV. His views were 
rejected only after his agency gave him more than ample opportunity 
to present his thesis to other analysts. As events unfolded, Mr. Adams 
was, in my view, proved conclusively wrong. The biggest mistake that 
wo in MACV made out in Saigon was to compromise with Mr. Adams 
and add 24,000 personnel to the VC/NVA order of battle on the basis 
of his arguments, thus making us 24,000 men more in error than we had 
been. 


It may well be that the only adherents to Adams’ views of a 600,000- 
man VC ready to fight were in the enemy high command. They ob- 
viously expected a massive uprising to accompany their Tet offensive. 
Perhaps they too were taken in by VC documents inflating their 
strength. 

In my view, Mr. Adams does a hard-pressed U.S. intelligence com- 
munity an enormous disservice by accusing its leaders and other promi- 
nent Americans of outright mendacity. He has long been on a vendetta 
against anyone who would not accept his unique and wrong-headed 
view of VC/NVA order of battle. The high point of his efforts was 
his much-publicized testimony before this committee 2Vfc months ago. 

I appreciate this opportunity to defend the reputations of the men 
he maligned. Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, General Graham. I must say 
that is a very strong statement and I know that many of the members 
will want to ask questions about it. 

We do have a procedural problem. We have scheduled a total, I 
think, of eight witnesses today. What I am going to suggest to the 
members of tlie committee is that we hear from two other witnesses this 


morning prior to questioning and that we lead off with Mr. Colby and 
then hear the remaining witnesses this afternoon. I think that is the 
only way we are going to get through, very frankly. 

General Graham, I don’t care whether you stay there or take your 
other seat for a white. We will have our next two wtoess^^'.tplhk 
their statements are relatively short— come ]^.jWhm they^^ 
we will ask- all three of you to respond to qu&aond/' '? .!* 5?H?« ■ if. / 

Our next witnesses are Mr. Richard G. McArthur A. 

Shockley. ' ‘ ‘ 
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Mr. McArthur, if you would go first, and Colonel Shockley, if you 
would give your statement right after Mr. McArthur. 
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STATEMENTS OF RICHARD G. McARTHUR, FORMER COMMISSIONED 

MILITARY INTELLEGENCE OFFICER, TJ.S. ARMY, AND COE. HENRY 

A. SHOCKLEY, FORMER CHIEF OF INTELLIGENCE COLLECTION IN 

VIETNAM 

f 

Mr. McArthur. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee. I am a 
former commissioned military intelligence officer, U.S. Army, having 
served as a first lieutenant. In June 1967. I was asisgned to the order, 
of battle study section of the Combined Intelligence Center, Saigon, 
Vietnam. My specific duty was as an intelligence analyst, and I 
worked solely with guerrilla force strength figures in compiling totals 
for order of battle statistics and for specific studies on that particular 
classification of persons. 

During the initial phase of my assignment, I was sent to 16 of South 
Vietnam s 44 provinces to secure figures from U.S. sector advisors 
and commanders in the field. These figures were to be used in the Offi- 
cial MACV order of battle summary update. While in these prov- 
inces, I found that figures given me many times were radically different 
from figures in the current order of battle summary. I also received 
heated inquiries from various advisors and field commanders as to 
why_published figures differed so much from field input. I could not 
answer these questions; however, I assured these sources that this job 
was nowmy responsibility, that I would do the best job I knew how, 
and that there should be no further major discrepancies in the future. 
I explained that field input did not necessarily represent the total 
picture, and that recently captured documents and other sources of 
information might cause these figures to vary. 

After 4 weeks in the field, I returned to the Combined Intelligence 
Center and began working bn the guerrilla portion of the order of 
battle summary. I finished my study and arrived at what I considered 
to be a good representative estimate of Vietcong guerrilla forces in 
South Vietnam. 

On or about February 7, 1968, 1 departed on R. & R. to Bangkok, 
Thailand. Upon mv return in approximately 6 days, I found that the 
completed order of battle summary contained guerrilla figures much 
lower than those I had submitted. I want to make very clear at this 
point ihat I alone had responsibility in the military for these figures. 
Now I saw that the figures in the order of battle study had been 
dropped to a figure of about 40,000. This represented about half of my 
original figure. I was extremely concerned and took the matter to my 
immediate superior. I asked why the figures were so drastically lowered 
bqt he offered no explanation concerning the figure reduction. 

T then approached the chief of the order of battle section who 
told me — and this is a direct quote : “Lie a little, Mac, lie a little.” I re- 
fused bp dqpo, A few days later I was transferred to the 519th Military 
Intemgmipb JQ^mpound jn an adjoining province where I completed 
my iftetaam wwrrWhilb at; this compound I was placed in charge of a 

position I certainly was not trained for at the 
1st Army Intelligence School. I returned to the United States and was 






assigned to the 528th MI at Fort Meade, Md. Here I was offered a 
promotion to captain — which I declined in order to pursue civilian 
opportunities. 

By my testimony here, it is not my intention to be critical of either 
the U.S. military society or our role in Vietnam. During my military 
service, I was privileged to both serve under, and be associated with, 
some persons I felt to be of the highest integrity and character. 

My purpose here is to relate to those present, and to expose to the 
public, the reckless falsification of information by a few individuals, 
the true facts of which I always felt the American people and our 
Government rightly deserved. This testimony has given me the oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

Thank you very much. 

Chairman Pike. Colonel Shockley, you go right ahead with your 
statement. 

Colonel Shockley. Sir, in order to put this in perspective I think 
it is necessary to point out that I was the chief of intelligence collec- 
tion in Vietnam from March o.f 1974 to 1975, in case there is some 
concern about the time gap. 

The monograph that brought me to your attention was designed 
for intra- Department of Defense use. Its purpose was to point out 
what I perceived to be the problem areas in our Vietnam experience 
in the hope that similar mistakes would not again appear. Although 
I did not seek this opportunity to testify I hope that my words may 
be of use in helping to avoid similar errors in the future. I have no 
ax to grind, no desire to point an accusing fingcr^aMhe many and 
well-meaning personnel who were involved in the reporting* from 
Vietnam. 

Necessarily, my remarks ore narrowly confined to my own experi- 
ences and reflect my own perspective. At the outset, it is wise to 
establish the major difference in perspective. I held a differing view 
of how intelligence should be reported from the. field than did the 
U.S. mission in Vietnam. To elaborate, my previous experience in 
intelligence was as a Washington level analyst. As a result I believed 
then that there was a need for as full ami complete a flow of raw 
material to Washington as possible. The prevailing view in Saigon 
was that there was much that was not needed at the Washington 
level and that raw reports were best analyzed on the ground and sent 
in as part of a mission assessment. 

In my view we erred in our judgment of the South Vietnamese mili- 
tary for three reasons. First, we gained our perspective of the fighting 
capabilities of the South Vietnamese in vastly different circumstances 
than those that obtained in March and April of 1975. Our perspective 
was gained during the 1972 Easter offensive when, after initial defeat, 
the South Vietnamese acquitted themselves well. But that success 
was accomplished under the protective umbrella of a powerful U.S. 
air arm, superior artillery, and a functioning, efficient and sufficient 
U.S.-run logistics system. Further* the North Vietnamese were acutely 
aware of the threat posed by inconsiderable U.S. grbund presence 
still in country. wf 

Despite the withdrawal of U.S. forces and the political difficulties 'of 
reintroducing U.S. forces into the war area, we did not change our 
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views of the South Vietnamese. This favorable tenor was reinforced 
during the first year after U.S. withdrawal. The North Vietnamese 
failed to mount a meaningful challenge and the South Vietnamese 
went on the offensive and were fairly successful. The fact that these 
victories were gained against numerically inferior forces did not 
dest roy the luster of success. 

The perception thus gained was of an efficient, aggressive military 
force that was capable of defending its territory. Not only was there 
no attempt to challenge this perception, there was no mechanism by 
which it could be challenged. In my view, then and now, we should 
have made as a matter of priority a meaningful evaluation system. 
This was necessary not only because the support systems on which the 
Vietnamese, had come to rely were gone, but also because the South 
Vietnamese now had an added mission. As the engineers of a highly 
controversial cease-fire, subject to press and public skepticism, valida- 
tion^ the cease-fire became an American policy imperative. In effect 
then, the South Vietnamese armed forces became an instrument of 
U.S. policy. 

The second point I would make is that as a collection entity the 
Defense Attache Office lacked the charter to collect against the armed 
forces of the Republic of Vietnam. A long-standing restriction against 
collecting on the friendly military forces mysteriously remained in 
being. This was not peculiar to Vietnam. We have consistently used 
different criteria to gather information concerning our friends than 
that which we use to gain knowledge of our enemies. While we look 
mainly to quantitative factors when we regard our client military 
forces, we spend large sums of money to gain a more detailed and 
nualitative view of our enemies. This is the situation that obtained in 
Vietnam in March of 1974 when I arrived and, despite formal and 
informal petition to Washington, remained in effect. 

The capability was there, however, as more than 50 persons were 
directly assigned to intelligence collection. Liaison personnel were in 
daily contact with key staff members at the headquarters of the joint 
general staff, the Vietnamese air force, the navy and the four opera- 
tional corps. Access to key decisionmakers was thus routinely available. 

Without official sanction to conduct positive collection against the 
armed forcefr of the South Vietnamese, field liaison personnel were 
limited to observation and to subject interviews with decisionmakers. 
Limitations were imposed on access by the mission and reports were 
routinely edited. 

The prevailing restrictions on collection and reporting limited the 
flow of information on the armed forces to a great extent. But the 
major obstacle to reporting was the prevailing attitude within the 
mission. In* a sense the mission considered itself a beleaguered camp. 
The press, from its own observations and leaks from disaffected per- 
sonnel in both the mission and in Washington, cast doubts about the 
viability of the Vietnamese Government, the Payability of the South 
Vietnamese armed forces, and the veracity of the U.S. mission state- 
ments.. The guideline wasi “What purrxteedoes this report serve? If 
it correets/nothing but only opens the Vietnamese to additional criti- 
cism, it should ncrt be reported.” 

' To keep' thihgs in perspective it b wise to point out here that posi- 
tive action waa taken within the mission to correct reported abuses 
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by the Government and the armed forces of Vietnam. As one of tlie 
largest missions in the world there was also a decided reluctance to 
bother Washington with minor problems. 

Under these prevailing circumstances public acknowledgment of 
faults within the Government of Vietnam hierarchy was aone with 
X extreme reluctance. Also, official reporting through even highly classi- 
fied and compartmented intelligence channels was subjected to ex- 
treme scrutiny. Information that might be detrimental to the Viet- 
namese was carefully screened and in several cases edited out. 

Thus the deadly combination of “can do” and “let’s not feed a hostile 
press” led well-meaning and patriotic officials to suppress even routine 
reports that indicated the operational readiness, tne morale, or the 
general capability of the armed forces was not what it should be. Of 
more concern was a decided tendency on the part of the mission to 
compensate for sometimes misleading media coverage by presenting 
information on Vietnam in a positive and oftentimes favorable light. 
The net result of this policy was to lull Washington level officials into 
a false sense of security concerning Vietnam. 

Mission reluctance to be the bearer of bad news was matched by a 
percei ved lack of interest in Vietnam in Washington. Vietnam had 
DeeS^fficially disposed of as a political and an emotional issue. It had 
receded, thankfully, to the 10th page of the newspaper and to a weekly 
2-minute segment on the evening news. Most Americans seemed bliss- 
fully unaware that we still retained a sizable mission there. 

It is a moot point whether the central flaw in the South Vietnamese 
armed forces would have been discernible if we had a positive collec- 
tion effort. But even given the reluctance of the mission to identify 
deficiencies and apathy in Washington, sufficient information did get 
through to point up problems in leadership, training, supnlv and dis- 
tribution, combat strengths, and declining troop morale. While there 
was not enough substance to reach firm opinions about the armed 
forces, there was enough negative information creeping into an other- 
wise rosy picture that called for more information and a more positive 
system of evaluation of these forces that should have been made. 

The motivation for suppression of information is nearly always 
rooted in a higher sense, of calling. Well-meaning, patriotic peorde 
. kept pertinent information away from other well-meaning, patriotic 
people in a belief that they were carrying out their duties. In this 
case the policy imperative — keep Vietnam out of the headlines— took 
precedence over the other imperative — know your friends. It is ironic 
but had Vietnam not fallen so swiftly and ingloriously, no one would— 
have questioned the actions of the mission. 

Vietnam should not remain as only a painful reminder of failure. 
The lessons implicit in its fall should be explored and thoroughly 
examined, no matter how distasteful. If we are to continue the policy 
of supplying worthy nations with the weapons of war to defend., 
themselves, the potential for similar misestimation is great. 

By the act of assisting another nation we make not only a financial 
but an emotional commitment as well. We need to temper commit- 
ment with a realistic and if need be hardnosed skepticism concerning 
-the^^uibitity of the recipient nation to use its military capability 
wisely and efficiently. In, Vietnam we lost our perspective and our 
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objectivity. We can ill afford to become more concerned about criticism 
than military capability. 

There is a need for pragmatic measurement criteria whereby the 
client military force and his potential adversary can be evaluated in 
realistic and like terms. We have for too long looked at enemy forces 
with one set of criteria and friendly forces with yet another. We must 
look at both forces — our clients ana their potential adversary — in the 
same light. 

[The following supplemental statement was subsequently submitted 
by Colonel Shockley :] 

Tiie Defense Attach^ Office in Saigon 

To avoid misunderstanding of the role of the Defense Attach^ Office in Saigon 
I am offering these comments concerning its organizational anomalies. It was, 
first of all, unlike most DAO’s. It was primarily a logistics organization with its 
primary orientation being equipment delivery and end item usage. The orga- 
nization which numbered approximately 1,200 U.S. personnel when I joined it 
only had 80 or so intelligence professionals. These were divided into a current 
Intelligence shop which prepared a daily cable and prepared weekly and mouthly 
threat assessments and my office, a collection unit. 

Because of the overriding logistics problems both Generals Murray and Smith 
were able to concentrate primarily on the current intelligence product. They 
each reviewed the daily cable, received periodic briefings and were kept current 
on all matters concerning enemy and friendly movement. Because of their 
heavy work loads they were not shown the over 1,000 reports a month that came 
from my office. Only occasional reports that were of particular Interest were 
flagged to their attention. The very nature of Intelligence reporting from human 
sources makes it behind the events. As a result there was little need to see the 
standard intelligence reports. 

Both Generals were aware of the reporting restrictions based on charter. Both 
supported attempts to have those restrictions eased. Without a clear charter 
for intelligence collection and reporting on friendly forces their bands were 
tied when the Embassy insisted that all reports that had a "political” flavor 
would be routed through the Political/Military Section of the Mission. 

In the context that the term "scant attention to intelligence" was used it 
meant and should have read “little time to worry about intelligence operations." 
There was no intention to imply that either General Murray or General Smith 
were not interested, or that they had anything to do with editing out negative 
information. Certainly there was no involvement by these two Generals in what I 
termed “deliberate and reflexive manipulation of information, restrictions on 
collection and censorship of reporting." 

H. A. SnOCKLET. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, Colonel Shockley, for help- 
ing to bring us up to date on the situation. 

We will now operate under the 5-minute rule. General Graham, 
would you return to the witness table. 

General Graham, I was a supporter of the war in Vietnam, I guess 
long after my district told me not to be. But I do recall that in 1966 
I wrote a column for the local papers back home and it had to do 
with the fact that on April 24, 1966, we on the Armed Sen-ices Com- 
mittee were suddenly told that 182,000 Vietcong, who had previously 
been classified as wounded, were no longer classified as wounded. In 
other words, we no longer claimed to have wounded 182,000 Vietcong. 

Can you tell me how that particular change in our statistics came 
about? 

General Graham. No. 

Chairman Pike. We have certain assumptions involved in all of 
these estimates of enemy strength ; is that not correct ? 
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General Graham. Yes. If we have all the facts, you don’t have to 
make an intelligence estimate. 

Chairman Pike. So we would like to pin down the difference con- 
cerning what you refer to as Mr. Adams’ estimates. Isn’t it true.that 
the CIA generally supported Mr. Adams’ figures? 

General Graham. The CIA never agreed that you should take the 
categories of people that Mr. Adams was talking about and declare 
them to be part of the Vietcong Army — to be armed soldiers. 

Chairman Pike. What I am trying to do is to find out exactly what 
we are talking about. You keep referring to Mr. Adams’ estimate of 
600,000 troops. For example, weren’t 100,000 of those political cadres? 

General Graham. About 90,000 were political cadre, at least in our 
figures. I forget the figure he had. 

Chairman Pike. No, in Mr. Adams’ figures. Wasn't that correct? 

General Graham. He always refers to his total as the Vietcong Army 
troops and so forth. He never makes the distinction, as his CIA intelli- 
gence colleagues did quite properly, between people who are not part 
of the military threat and people who really are a military threat. 

Chairman Pike. You are the one who said he referred to the 600.000 
troops, and I am trying to figure out what those troops consisted of. 

In his Harper’s article, for example, he broke that 600,000 figure 
down into active troops, I think, or regular troops of 100,000. What 
was your figure for regular troops at that time ? 

General Graham. I don’t think there was ever much quarrel about 
the regular troops. It varied from time to time, but I think that, during 
the period he is talking about. MACV agreed with the CIA and the 
whole intelligence community that there were about 118,000 troops in 
organized units. 

Chairman Pike. Right. 

Now, there was a question of guerrilla militia in his 600,000 figure, of 
which he listed as half of it 300,000 for guerrilla militia. What figure 
do you have? 

General Graham. We had 70,000 to 90,000 guerrillas which, inci- 
dentally, straddles the 80,000 that Lieutenant McArthur was talking 
about. 

Chairman Pike. So there is a very substantial difference between 
• your estimates and Mr. Adams' estimates. 

Now, what was your total figure for enemy troops just prior to the 
Tet offensive? 

General Graham. The total was 299,000 troops, just before the Tet 
offensive. 

Chairman Pike. And 3 t ou think that the maximum number that 
could have been committed to that offensive was about 85,000? 

General Graham. That was the estimate. I don’t say that is the 
maximum that could have been, but there is plenty of evidence that 
they threw into the fight everybody they could get their hands on. 
They held out a few NVA units — held them out or they were beaten up 
too badly to get in the fight. But there were certainly not another 
85,000 nor anywhere near 600,000. 

Chairman Pike. Let us assume that your figure of 85,000 is correct. 
That would have been 85 percent of all of their regular troops. Ob- 
viously, they didn’t have 85 percent of all of their regular troops in 
the field at the time of that attack, did they ? 

***** 
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General Graham. No ; they did not commit all of the regular troops. 

Chairman Pike. They didn’teven have 85 percent of all the. regular 
troops, did they ? Did an American Army, or did any army, ever have 
85 percent of its troops, its regular troops, in an attack at one time? 

General Graham. Well, I can’t answer that. I imagine it has hap- 
pened, yes. — 

Chairman Pike. In World War II, what was the biggest battle we 
ever had and what percentage of our active troops was ever encaged 
in that battle? fo 

General Graham. Well, I suppose the biggest battle we had was the 
landings at Cherbourg, and certainly if you want to count the people 
who wero being drafted in the Army back in the United States, it 
wasn t a large percentage. 

Chairman Pike. My point is, General, I don’t really think that you 
^nd Mr. Adams are all that far apart on regular troops. It is my un~- 
<lerstanding that you are not just differing with Mr. Adams: you are 
differing with the CIA. Wasn’t the CIA’s total figure 500.000? 

General Graham. Mr. Pike, I understand that Mr. Colbv has re- 
leased to you an NIE, which discusses this problem — an NIE which 
MACV supported. So I was not in any quarrel, or at least MACV 
was not in any quarrel, with CIA in stating that these kinds of people 
were around. 

The basic problem was, do you take these people who are unarmed 
and are no danger to our troops and put them, as Mr. Adams would 
say. in the VC Army or in the enemy army. 

Chairman Pike. My time has expired. 

Mr. McClory, 

- Mr. McClory. General, what do you suppose Mr. Adams’ motive is 
in providing these figures that you describe as phony figures? 

General Graham. Well, I hesitate to ascribe motives to people, but 
it does seem to me that for 7 years — in 1966, he came up with some 
figures that were rejected. If you read his article, you find that there 
are only two kinds of people who had anything to do with it — a hand- 
ful of good guvs believed him and everybody else was a villain. There 
is nobody in his article who said, “Hev, I really don’t buy vour anal- 
ysis,” I think he has a hangup on this problem, and he is determined 
to get it out. 

•Mr. McClory. You heard the testimony of Colonel Shockley alwut 
the pattern that seemed to persist of not stirring up the press and 
trying to make things look good. Do you think Colonel Shockley has 
any bad motives here this morning ? 

General Graham. No. I think that Colonel Shockley’s problem was 
with the mission out there. In fact, though, there was enough informa- 
tion coming through, as he felt, to be able to assess the South Viet- 
namese Army pretty well. I don’t see where Colonel Shockley is 
accusing people of mendacity, as Mr. Adams has accused people. 

Mr. McClory. He is merely showing that the pattern established at 
the time when Mr. Adams was in Vietnam apparently persisted 
throughout the entire war. 

General Graham. No ; I don’t agree with that. 

Mr. McClory. I went to Vietnam very early. I went in Oetober- 
November 1965 and visited with General Westmoreland. He reported 
to me the number of troops that were coming across the border from 
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North Vietnam and the number that we were killing as soon as they 
came across the border. He was able, in very simplistic terms, to ex- 
plain to me that the war was going to end just about a year after my 
visit there in October 1965 . — 

Apparently, a lot of troops appeared from other places, and the war 
dragged on for about 10 years — or actually 7 or 8 years after that. Do 
you suppose he had any motives to mislead by oversimplifying or not 
including figures? Or what would be the basis for that? 

General Graham. Well, I don’t know, Mr. McClory. I am afraid 
you would have to ask General Westmoreland about that. 

Mr. McClory. Were you supplying figures to the general? 

General Graham. At that time, no, sir, I was not. 

Mr. McClory. You started in 1967? 

General Graham. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClory. You don’t want to deny, do you, that Vietnam was 
a terrible disas ter and that the Tet. offensive itself was a disaster? 

General Graham. Well, T don’t think anybody could look back on 
the Vietnam episode and say it was a great success. I think we will 
have to count it as a disaster. 

I think there is a misunderstanding about Tet. The Tet offensive was 
a calamitous defeat for the Vietcong because they tried to do military 
things they could not do. The only sprinkling' of success they had 
militarily was get into Hue and stay there for a couple of weeks, but 
I think they got results they never counted on. 

What they did count on was that somehow, if they made an all-out, 
attack with everything they had against the populated centers, there- 
was enough sympathy for them inside those populated areas that there 
would be n mass uprising and the war would be over. 

But militarily, they lost very heavily; they practically destroyed 
•- r their whole southern arm of the VC operation. 

Mr. McClory. We are trying to determine to what extent intelli- 
gence is utilized effectively, both politically and militarily. Certainly 
you would concede, would you not, that the intelligence made avail- 
able in Vietnam was either misused or not used, or at any rate was not 
utilized effectively or analyzed effectively for the benefit of the mili- 
tary, and for that matter, politically as well ? 

General Graham. No. sir. I wouldn’t agree with that. Thirty-six 
hours before the Tet offensive, all American forces were put on full 
alert; and if we hadn’t done that, you might have got the casualties 
like 10,000 that Mr. Adams talked "about. But in fact, we gave warn- 
ing. I think the intelligence was first rate out there. 

We had a problem, of course, with the 1-year tour. When you put a 
guy in a country, he should stay there a while. If he is only there for a 
year, it is tough to do the intelligence job ; but despite that toughness, 
hot only the military intelligence guys but the CIA and the National 
Security Agency did one splendid job in Vietnam on intelligence. 
That doesn’t detract from the fact that the whole thing turned out 
to be a fiasco, but the intelligence people did a good job. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Graham, I have reviewed your statement and the testi- 
mony and the cables of that period carefully, and I might say I ap- 
plaud your audacity in being here this morning. 

***** 
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General Graham. Thank you, I think. 

Mr. Dellums. I think it is important that the chairman and the 
members of the committee do remember that a constant interest is the 
effectiveness of the intelligence community and in this case particularly 
the military, the DIA and MACV. 

As we listen to the several witnesses, I hope that the committee will 
regularly come back to the question that is posed for consideration 
here, and that is, did we get correct intelligence, particularly from the 
military? 

Now, General Graham, you attended a CIA Order of Battle Con- 
ference in April 1968. At that meeting, what did the CIA say about 
Adams’ figures? 

General Graham. Well, the CIA didn’t present them as Adams’ 
figures. The CIA had looked at the figures. I wouldn’t say the CIA as 
a whole, but certain of their analysts. They had an argument that the 
total figures could be up to 500,000, but they didn't make the case that 
all those categories should be listed as order of battle. 

Tiiere was a long discussion on this matter. Analysts did not agree, 
MACV and OIXCPAC analysts did not agree; DIA at that time nad 
a position somewhat in between what we were saying out in Saigon, in 
Honolulu, and what some of the analysts in the CIA were saying, but 
I didn’t find persuassive the arguments of those analysts putting forth 
the 500.000 figure. 

Frankly, Mr. Dellums, I didn’t think there should be any quantifica- 
tion of those several defense forces because I didn’t think there was 
any way to get a handle on them. 

Mr. Dellums. So they did give you a figure between 400,000 and 
600.000? 

General Graham. No; they gave me a figure of a little over 500,000. 

Mr. Dellums. And the figure they supported was higher than the 
figure that you had estimated ? 

General Graham. Considerably higher than the figure I estimated 
and higher than the figure that MACV estimated. 

Mr. Dellums. According to your comments on page 2 — and for the 
record I would like to clarify — Mr. Adams on at least two occasions 
has testified that 2.000 people were killed in the Tet offensive. 

I know — if you go back and check the verbatim transcript — I asked 
Mr. Adams a question as to whether it was 10,000, and he responded - 
2.000; so I think it is incorrect for you to keep hammering the gentle- 
man on the question of 10,000. He has stated on public occasions, 
2,000 — which is a more accurate figure. 

General Graham. That is right; he corrected himself on that one. 
He may correct himself on the aircraft later on. 

Mr. Dellums. On page 2 of your testimony, you talk about VC com- 
mitted and VC activity. Is it not the same as order of battle strength? 
That is not the same as order of battle strength, is it ? 

General Graham. I didn’t understand that question. 

Mr. Dellums. The VC committed and VC activity is not the same as 
order of battle strength, is it? 

General Graham. No. 

Mr. Dellums. Now, on page 2, you speak of committed VC of be- 
tween 57,000 and 85,000. How many VC did MACV say they killed in 
the Tet offensive? Was it 60,000? 
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General Graham. No. As I recall those figures, over 30,000 were 
killed in the Tet offensive. 

Mr. Dellums. On page 4 of your testimony, you say 58 planes were 
lost and 280 received some damage. I am sure you recall General West- 
moreland cabling after Tet for air replacements. What figure was 
asked for by General Westmoreland ( 

General Graham. I don’t know. 

Mr. Dellums. Wasn’t it 500 ? 

General Graham. I don’t know. Incidentally, you weren’t here when 
I corrected that figure. The actual figure for U.S. aircraft damaged on 
the ground during the Tet offensive is 239. 

Mr. Dellums. The question of damage relates to the duration of the 
jattack. How long was it from the attack to the retaking of Hue? I 
think you can manipulate the statistics there based on your definition 
of duration. 

General Graham. The Tet offensive started on January 30, and they 
were cleared out of Hue within 2 or 3 weeks ; it must have been toward 
the end of February. 

Mr. Dellums. If you took the period of attack until the retaking of 
Hue, and totaled the three official categories— destroyed, heavily 
damaged, lightly damaged — would the total damaged aircraft be 
closer to 1,200 than 300 ? 

General Graham. No ; it would not. These are the figures that cover 
exactly that period of the Tet offensive. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, on page 3 of your testimony, you say : 

We were not surprised by the fact of the Tet offensive; we were not sur- 
prised by the “massiveness’’ of the numbers of troops committed. What surprised 
us was the rashness of the Tet attacks, which included as objectives major 
population areas where the enemy could not expect, and did not achieve, mili- 
tary success. 

And yet you just told us that 239 of our airplanes were damaged. 
How were these planes damnged, if you had intelligence 36 hours 
before an attack, and you could only equate the attack with Pearl 
Harbor in terms of aircraft lost ? 

General Graham. These aircraft were lost over the period of a 
month, Mr. Murphy. They were generally lost because small numbers 
of sappers came on to an airfield and threw charges around and dam- 
aged or destroyed. aircraft. In some cases they were hit by mortar fire, 
and it is not too big a trick to get two or three guys with a few rounds 
of mortar ammunition in close enough to send a few rounds into Bien 
Hoa. 

A new kind of weapon had showed up at that time, and we knew 
all about it. It was a 122-millimeter rocket that the Soviets had sup- 
plied. which they usually fire in sort of a katusha outfit, a lot of them 
at once. They were carrying them one at a time, putting them on cross- 
sticks and letting them fly into the airfield. 

Mr. Murphy. Would you, as our intelligence officer, classify the Tet 
offensive as a surprise attack ? 

General Graham. It was an attempted surprise attack. They did 
everything they could to try to keep us from finding out about it. We 
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did predict well in advance, both in military intelligence and CIA, 
that there was going to be an attack around Tet. 

Mr. Murphy. They are teaching a course now at the Military 
Academy, using a textbook entitled “Readings in Current Military 
History” bv Lt. Col. Dave Palmer. I will quote you from the course 
text : “The first, thing to understand about Giap’s Tet offensive is that 
it was an allied intelligence failure ranking with Pearl Harbor in 
1941 or the Ardennes offensive in 1944. The North Vietnamese gained 
complete surprise.” This is what they are teaching at the Academy. 

General Graham. Well, they shouldn’t, because it is wrong. General 
Westmoreland put out an order 36 hours before that attack to all 
commands to put them on full alert. You are not surprised when that 
happens, and we were not surprised. 

Mr. MuRpnr. How many alerts were given prior to that ? Were these 
alerts routinely given to metropolitan areas and defense areas? 

General Graham. No. They were not routinely given by General 
Westmoreland. We usually had problems in one part of the country or 
another. In this case we had a countrywide assault. They just iu timed 
everything they could get at from one end of that country to the other. 

Mr. Murphy. Isn’t it a fact that one-third of the South Vietnamese 
Army was given leave the very week of that attack? Again, you say 
we had a warning. 

General Graham. That is partially true. Mr. Murphy. Let me see if I 
can straighten you out on that. The fact is that the South Vietnamese 
really couldn’t believe, despite how much evidence you poured in — or 
a lot of them couldn’t believe — anvbody would attack anvbodv during 
Tet. It had been the custom of the Vietnamese to call off the war at Tet. 
The enemy had agreed to a 7-day cease-fire at Tet, and it was very 
hard for these Vietnamese commanders to say to their troops, “No, you 
have to stav because the intelligence people say that despite all tradi- 
tion the VC are going to attack.” They used to let the government peo- 
ple go into VC areas to visit their families and the VC guys would 
come to Saigon to visit their families, and they let that go and thev 
let the people go both directions, and then go back after the Tet holi- 
day and go back to war. 

This had been going on for 20 years in Vietnam, and thev were used 
to it. It was hard for the comamnders to believe that anybody would 
really violate as sacred a day as Tet. 

But I will say that, to their credit, a lot of them said they believed 
the intelligence and overrode these emotional reluctances to buy the 
intelligence. And the commander at Ban Me Thuot kept every man ho 
had and would not let them go on holiday. Whether a third was gone 
or not, Mr. Murphy. I don’t know. A lot of them were gone, and some 
of them left before the intelligence indicators got strong enough that 
they could have been turned around. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Treen? 

Mr. Treen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me that our purpose here — or at least my piirpose — is to 
get at the essential allegations by Mr. Adams. They were twofold: 
First of all, that it was the aim of our leadership to fool the press, the 
Congress and the American public about the numbers in South Viet- 
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nam prior to Tet: and, second, that the incorrect estimates — incorrect 
according to Adams — had a significant bearingon Tet. 

Let me ask a couple of questions of Mr. McArthur and Colonel 
Shockley- first. Then, General Graham, I have questions for you. 

Colonel Shockley, you are not suggesting that you have any informa- 
tion on the subject or our intelligence estimates in 1967 and early 1968, 
are you ? 

Colonel Shockley. No, sir, I am not. 

Mr. Treen. You were completely away from that scene at that 
time; is that right? 

Colonel Shockley. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treen. Mr. McArthur, in your testimony you suggested that 
your estimate of guerrilla figures, after being out in the field for 4 
weeks, was about 80,000. 

Mr. McArthur. That is correct. 

Mr. I'reen. It so happens the special national intelligence estimate 
issued November 13, 1967, gives that strength at 70,000 to 90,000. 
That is the figure given for the guerrillas, so it was not cut in half 
as you suggested. 

Mr. McArthur. What is that date, sir ? 

Mr. Treen. This is November 1967. 

Mr. McArthur. I am speaking about February of 1968, immediately 
after the Tet offensive. 

Mr. Treen. The estimate at that time was 40,000 ? 

Mr. McArthur. That is correct. 

Mr. Treen. It was cut as a result of the Tet offensive ? 

Mr. McArthur. That is correct. 

Mr. Treen. When did you go out in the field ? 

Mr. McArthur. I went out in the field in July. 

Mr. Treen. July what ? 

Mr. McArthur. In July 1967. 

Mr. Treen. You spent 4 weeks out there? 

Mr. McArthur. That is correct. 

Mr. Treen. This is an estimate made following your going back 
to headquarters and suggesting that it was 80,000 people. This is an 
estimate made subsequent to that and it was 70,000 to 90,000 
guerrillas. 

Mr. McArthur. The cut I am speaking of occurred in February, as 
I say. 

Mr. Treen. A fter the Tet offensive ? 

Mr. McArthur. That is correct. 

Mr. Treen. And presumably based upon actual experience? 

Mr. McArthur. I don’t know upon what it was based. I never re- 
ceived an answer to that question. 

Mr. Treen. 'Who was it who told you to lie a little ? 

Mr. McArthur. It was a lieutenant colonel in the Marines. 

Mr. Treen. What was his name? 

Mr. McArthur. Weiler. 

Mr. Treen. Is he living ? 

Mr. McArthur. I have no idea. 

Mr. Treen. General Graham, do you know? 

General Graham. Yes. Paul Weiler is dead. 
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Mr. Treen. General Graham, getting to the point — the major point 
of Mr. Adams’ testimony that there was deliberate distortion, fooling 
of the American public, press, and Congress — the telegram by Gen- 
eral Abrams to General Wheeler was used as part of his efforts. Do 
you have a copy of that telegram ? 

General Graham. Yes, sir, I have it here. 

Mr. Treen. Would you explain that telegram ? 

General Graham. Well, I can’t explain all' of that — the reason for 
that being sent at the time — but, looking at the report, the message, 
from General Abrams, lie is making a strong plea not to put ques- 
tionable figures into the order of battle figure ; not to add old women, 
and old men, and teenagers into the counts in the order of battle. I 
think he makes an intelligent point there that must have been given 
to him by his intelligence people. 

He goes on to say that if you add those people in, the first thing 
you know you are going to have everybody back in the United States 
confused by a sudden leap in the total size of the VC forces and he 
said that nobody will read the fine print that says these aren’t really 
forces. That is how I read his telegram. 

Mr. Trf.en. You say what General Abrams was worried about 
was that including what was called self defense and SSD forces in 
the actual numbers would be confusing to the American public? 

General Graham. That is right. 

Mr. Treen. You have had an opportunity, I am sure, to review — 
since it has been declassified — the NIE estimate of November 1967? 

General Graham. I have. 

Mr. Treen. According to this report, the estimate in November 
of 1967 — 2*4 months before Tet — was 118,000 regular, VC and NVA 
forces ; 35,000 to 40,000 service troops ; 70,000 to 90,000 guerrillas, for 
a total of 223,000 to 248,000 at that time. 

In your testimony you estimated at about that time, shortly before 
that time, 299,000; so your estimate was actually higher than the CIA 
estimate, although there could be some change in categories. 

General Graham. I think if you added up all the high sides of the 
figures in that estimate, you come up to 333,000 people, including the 
political infrastructure, and so forth. And military assistance — Sai- 
gon supported this estimate. What they didn’t want was to have it * 

changed to reflect Mr. Adams’ rather unique views. So, as far as CIA 
and DIA and MACV were concerned, they bought this. I personally 
wouldn’t. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. McArthur, in your statement you express a concern that the 
order of battle figures had been reduced to about half of those 
that you had received from the field commanders. Sir, isn’t it sort of 
a well known fact that in all wars the front line units nearly always 
tend to overestimate the number of enemy that is out in front of 
them? 

Mr. McArthur. The fact is. the study created was based not on front 
line estimates, but it was based on three factors. 

Mr. Milford. Did you not say you received this from field 
commanders. 
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Mr. McArthur. A portion of it. This was on a monthly basis. There 
were three basic factors : 

One was captured documents — documents captured on dead enemy 
troops in the field. 

The second was interrogation reports. If one of the enemy was cap- 
tured, he would be interrogated, following a certain pattern of ques- 
tioning as to how many guerrillas were in his area or hamlet or 
wherever he was picked up. 

A third factor was estimates from the field. 

Also, I would like to bring in a fact here. You mentioned estimates 
from the field. This is one of the horrible things that happened as a 
result of playing around with figures. I found, when I went out to the 
field, that the commanders themselves were very disillusioned by the 
fact that figures they would send up to MACV, when published, were 
completely different. 

After a few months of this, the commanders would not be very 
concerned about what type figures they were sending in. 

Mr. Milford. Mr. McArthur, excuse me for interrupting, but I 
don’t think you are responding to my question. 

The question was, aren’t field estimates, as shown in past history, 
always shown to be excessively high ? 

Mr. McArthur. I really have no idea, sir. 

Mr. Milford. General Graham, in your experience? 

General Graham. An intelligence officer in the field, and the com- 
manders, usually take a very prudent view of the enemy. He is not 
going to say the enemy is not there when there is a possibility that he is.. 
This means that you tend to inflate the size of the enemy facing you 
and I think it is a fairly consistent thing. 

Mr. Milford. On page 3 of your statement you said, “My purpose 
here is to relate to those present, and to expose to the public, tne reck- 
less falsification of information by a few individuals, the true facts of 
which I always felt the American people and our Government rightly 
deserved.” 

Mr. McArthur, what are the names and rank or position of the 
“few persons” you accuse of reckless falsification of information? 

Mr. McArthur. I can only make a general statement concerning 
# that because I have no actual proof these figures were falsified by any 

certain individuals. I know the figures were changed. However, I have 
no proof as to who did the changing because I was away on vacation 
at tne time. In other words, I knew what the figures were that I had 
submitted. When I returned, I saw that they had been changed 
drastically. 

Mr. Milford. In your capacity there, did you have access to total 
intelligence input, where you have the ability to totally evaluate that 
input? 

Mr. McArthur. I certainly did, sir. As far as the guerrilla figures 
are concerned, that is correct. 

I provided the total guerrilla figure broken down by corps area and 
province. 

Mr. Milford. This is an awesome responsibility to place on a first 
lieutenant. 

Mr. McArthur. I inherited the job and the gentleman who had it 
previous to me was a captain. Someone died and he had to return to 
the United States and I iell into it. 

***** 



Mr. Milford. General Graham, do you agree with this discussion ? 
General Graham. No. It seems to me what may have happened after 
the Tet offensive — he was not there — was that we killed a lot of people; 
we knew a lot of people were wounded ; we knew they picked up a lot 
of people who were probably guerrilas and put them into main force 
units and probably picked up more after the fight to try to make up 
for the losses. The data he was using to come up with his 80j000 was 

F robably pre-Tet. So it seems to me — although I am speculating now. 

don’t know whether this is what happened or not— but it makes sense 
to say you have got to take those casualties out of some unit. They 
took them — some of them at least — out of his guerrilla figures, and he 
considers that to be falsifying the records. It seems to me to be a fairly 
sensible, if not necessarily correct, line of analysis. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Mr. Chairman, I just have a couple of questions and 
then I would like to yield the balance of my time to Mr. Treen. 

General Graham, you make a very strong statement that there was 
no collusion and no attempted distortion of figures to mislead the 
American people, at least insofar as you are concerned. 

General Graham. Yes. 

Mr. Johnson. We have other documents — I suppose they are still 
classified ; they are marked “secret” so we can’t talk about them. 

Are you familiar with any of the documents or any of the informa- 
tion that was sent to William P. Bundy from INR? 

General Graham. No, Mr. Johnson. At that time I was a lieutenant 
colonel and things at that level really didn’t hit my desk. I wouldn’t 
know anything about that. 

Mr. Johnson. The documents talk about how you deal with the in- 
creased number of enemy defections, increased number of enemy cap- 
tured, reports about morale, recruitment, weapons losses. All of this, 
as you examine these documents, tends to substantiate the feeling that 
the American people were misled. 

As I say, this does not come from you, since it came from the INR to 
Bundy, but there is at least one thing that would tend to substan- 
tiate that. 

Now. your response to Mr. Treen’s question about the cable still 
leaves a question in my mind. If you can explain it more fully, I would 
like to give you this opportunity to. 

General Graham. I didn’t write the cable. Again, four-star gen- 
erals don’t consult lieutenant colonels very often on what he is going 
to send back to his boss, General Wheeler; so I don’t know now to 
judge that cable except, knowing the author pretty well over the years, 

I can say nobody who ever knew General Abrams would believe that he 
was trying to deceive the press or the public. He is a very frank, 
straightforward man. Anybody who knows him knows that. 

. I °an say, as I testified, that his worries about what would happen 
in the press if they suddenly got hold of some number that looked 
large, actually happened when this 600,000 figure of Mr. Adams was 
leaked to the press. 

Mr. Johnson. Did. you have any knowledge about the cable traffic 
that went between the Embassy and the State Department with re- 
spect to this? 


General Graham. I wouldn’t know anything about that, Mr. 
Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you. I yield to Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. General Graham, I am looking at a document called 
CINCPAC/MACV Dissent to CIA OB Anaylsis, *SVN. 

This is an estimate made after Tet. I think you are familiar with 
this, or are you? 

In the third paragraph it is stated that “Considering available evi- 
dence we estimate the current strength of the guerrilla force as 50,000 
to 70,000.” That again is a much higher figure than the 40,000 that 
Mr. McArthur was referring to. Tins is your estimate after the Tet 
offensive ? 

General Graham. That is right. 

Mr. Treen. Apparently that was downgraded from the 70,000 to 
the 90,000 estimate of November. On what basis ? 

General Graham. I don’t remember exactly the basis, but I think 
the explanation I just gave Mr. Milford probably accounts for it. They 
did take a lot of casualties. There were a lot of losses and a lot of 
people captured and we knew that a lot of people were wounded as 
well, although that was always hard to count. It just didn’t seem to 
make much sense to hold that guerrilla figure exactly where it was, so 
it came down some. 

Mr. Treen. As I understand paragraph No. 2 of the Abrams cable 
referred to by Mr. Adams in making his charge of deliberate distor- 
tion, General Abrams is saying that if the SD — self-defense, and the 
SSD — the secret self-defense strength — figures are included in the 
overall enemy strength, the figure will be 420,000 to 431,000, depending 
upon minor variations. 

Now, what he was saying is, in effect, that these particular forces 
should not be included in the order of battle. Is that correct? 

General Graham. That is exactly right, Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. The point I want to get to is that the national intelli- 
gence estimate that came out in November 1967 talked about these. 
The re was no withholding of information that these forces existed. 
We are talking about numbers. Whether they were included in the 
Armed Forces or not — and the suggestion, it seems to me, made by the 
Adams testimony, was that we distorted the overall figures — the 
fact of the matter is in the November national intelligence estimate 
reference is made to the self-defense forces and the secret self-defense 
forces and talks about a figure of 150,000 — which it is estimated is a 
little bit on the high side. Even if it is and you add that to the figures 
that were agreed to, we come up to 400,000. So we are not arguing 
about total numbers ; we are arguing about the category in which they 
were to be included. 

Is it not the burden of the Abrams telegram that if you include these 
people^in the order of battle you are going to mislead the American 

^ General Graham. That is the essence of that telegram as I read it. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hates. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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General, the staff has given me a document, which was apparently 
declassified this morning, entitled “Intelligence Warning of the Tet 
Offensive in South Vietnam.” 

Procedurally, it was produced by a working group under the chair- 
manship of R. J. Smith and there was representation from the DIA 
on that group, along with CIA, INK, and NSA. 

Out of context there are, I think, three interesting conclusions 
drawn which I would like to state for the record very quickly and per- 
haps have your comments on. 

They suggest, first, that although warning had been provided, the 
intensity, coordination and timing of the enemy attack were not fully 
anticipated and that Ambassador Bunker and General Westmoreland 
attest to this. A most important factor was timing — whether U.S. or 
GVN officials believed the enemy would attack during Tet. 

The second major unexpected element was the number of simul- 
taneous attacks mounted. U.S. intelligence had given the enemy a 
capability of attacking virtually all of the points which he did in fact 
attack and of mounting coordinated attacks in a number of areas. He 
wasnrot; however, granted a specific capability for coordinated attacks 
•on all areas at once, and more important, the nature of the targets was 
oiot anticipated. 

Third, t icy conclude that most commanders and intelligence officers 
at all levels *‘did not visualize the enemy as capable of aecomphshing 
his stated goals as they appeared in propaganda and in captured docu- 
ments. Prevailing estimates of attrition, infiltration, local recruitment, 
reports of low morale, and a long series of defeats had degraded our 
image of the enemy.” 

-••• General, it seems to me that your testimony today continues the 

^ urging of a pre-Tet vision of who the enemy was and what their 
capabilities were. For example, you spent a good deal of time today 
telling us about the cripples, the children, the old folks, a few sappers 
lobbing bombs around, a few individualized mortar men with mor- 
tars put up on cross sticks having some effect. You spent a good deal 
of time being sensitive about the reputations of colleagues in the 
field. You indicated that you weren’t surprised by Tet but by its 
_ rashness, and so forth. 

Don’t you think it was part of the job to be estimating the enemy’s 
rashness and taking into account the timing, intensity, coordination, 
numbers of points hit, perhaps listening somewhat to the injunction 
that CIA had been, I think, relatively consistently putting forth, 
and that was that we were involved in a people’s war and that-is-the- 
way the enemy saw that conflict ? 

General Graham. Well, on the last point I don’t think anybody 
was arguing with CIA on that point. It certainly was a people’s war. 

Mr. Hayes. IIow do you assess the three conclusions that this report 
seems to make ? 

General Graham. If you will list them for me, I will take them one 
at a time. 

Mr. Hayes. The idea of not understanding the intensity, coordi- 
nation and timing. 

General Graham. We knew something big was coming, but we 
really doubted that the VC had the command and control capacity 
to launch that series of attacks and get it coordinated. 
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Again, we were right because they jumped the gun in military 
region 5 and they didnx get off in a coordinated fashion, 

Mr. Hayes. That seems to contradict the third conclusion which I 
will ask you to comment on, and that is that they say most com- 
manders and intelligence officers didn’t visualize the enemy as ca- 
pable of accomplishing the stated goals as they appeared in 
propaganda. 

General Graham. That is right. The stated goals were to cause a 
massive uprising and seize the populated areas. We didn’t think them 
capable of doing that. We were right. They did not. 

Mr. Hayes. Instead, what they did do was manage to cause a mas- 
sive uprising in the United States instead ? 

General Graham. That is right; they caused one here. 

Mr. Hayes. Didn’t you think it was an important thing to assess 
the domestic effect? 

General Graham. No, it is not proper for an intelligence officer to 
assess effects — to go around assessing the American people. 

Mr. Hayes. It seems to me that is what we are getting right down 
to, because you are assessing the American people to a great degreo 
here. According to testimony we had this morning, well-meaning pa- 
triots were responding to higher senses of calling as a motivation for 
suppressing infomiation ; others see it as more insidious, as a con- 
spiracy. We have had testimony on that. Now we seem to have the 
effect that intelligence doesn’t really need to bo assessing at all what 
a combat activity is going to do to the domestic population, or what 
is going to happen. But in fact they were assessing it. and you have 
assessed it when you talk about what happens if the newspaper get 
hold of some other piece of information. And apparently your -su- 
periors were concerned about that fact too. So you see. you can’t have 
it both ways. 

General Graham. Yes, I can. My commander can worry about the 
press, but as an intelligence man I iun doing my intelligence job. I am 
not. going to judge what the VC are going to do at Tet. on the grounds 
of what effect it is going to have on the American population. You 
are asking me to do the sort of thing I thought this business was 
set up to get us out of. 

Mr. Hayes. You have been doing this sort offhing in your testimony 
this morning and I think it is only fair to begin to ask you about 
that. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Lehman. Mr. Chairman, in order not to be redundant I think 
it would be better if I withheld my questions and reserved my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field. General Graham, I would like to review with you and 
move step by step through the estimates of the irregular forces and 
try to determine whether your dispute is actually with Mr. Adams 
or is more properly with the CIA. 

Now, in August 1966, according to CIA, there was the first attempt 
to revise the irregular forces figure. The CIA reports “Recently ac- 
quired documentary evidence now being studied in detail suggests 
that our holding on the numerical strength operation of these irreg- 
ulars— now carried at around 110,000 — may require drastic upward 
. revision.” 
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Were you aware of that movement at that time 

General Graham. No. At that time I was strictly on Soviet affairs. 

Mr. Field. A few months later — on the 23d of November 1966, a 
considerable period of time before the Tet offensive — this document 
to Mr. Robert Komer, special assistant to the President, from the CIA, 
says, “This 356,000 to 371,000-man estimate is based on current order 
of battle holdings. A reappraisal of the strength of Communist irregu- 
lar forces which is currently underway indicates that accepted (that is. 
MACV) estimates of the strength of Vietcong irregular forces may 
have drastically understated their growth, possibly by as much as 

200.000 persons.” 

Were you aware of that development in November 1966 ? That ap- 
parently did go to the President. 

General Graham. It was true that for quite a while out in Vietnam, 
U.S. intelligence had its hands full in just trying to get a handle on 
main force units and what they did was just accept the figure that the 
South Vietnamese had on how many guerillas are there ; and it seems 
to me, you know, some preposterously large figure came out counting 
each guerrilla 

Mr. Field. You have missed my point. 

General Graham. I will get back to that. 

There was a requirement to reexamine those figures and see how they 
went — what the figure should be. 

There were opinions around that they were way too low and I think 
that opinion was shared by some of the analysts at MACV at that. time. 

Mr. Field. By January of 1967, we have a Central Intelligence 
Agency memorandum for the Director which says, “A VC effort to 
press the guerrilla war will pose a serious challenge for the allied 
forces. * * * For some years it has been estimated that there were 
about 10U, 000-200, 000 irregulars, but there is now documentary evi- 
dence which strongly suggests that at the beginning of 1965, irregular 
strength was around 200,000. * * *” 

Did DIA agree with that estimate? 

General Graham. Yes, I agree with that now. In 1965 they had a 
much larger guerrilla force than they had in 1968. 

Mr. Field. Now, in May 1967 we have a CIA special assessment pre- 
pared for Secretary McNamara. This says, “We believe the Vietcong 
paramilitary and political organization is still probably far larger 
than official U.S. order of battle statistics indicate.” This is CIA. This 
is not Adams speaking now. 

“We estimate, however, that the strength of the so-called ‘adminis- 
trative services’ (and noncombat support troops) is in the 75,000- 

100.000 range, that the strength of the ‘irregulars’ ’’—which at this 
point you maintain is 110,000 or something like that — “is in the 200,000 
range, and that the number of Vietcong political personnel is in the 

80.000 range. Thus the overall strength of the Communists’ organized 
force structure in South Vietnam is probably in the 500,000 range and 
may even be higher.” 

Now, Mr. Colby will testify this afternoon, if he reads his prepared 
statement, that at this point he felt you were all together on a 500,000 
figure or higher. Is that your opinion ? 

General Graham. If you read that carefully, Mr. Field, you will 
see they are not saying that the order of battle is 500,000. He is talking 
about tne whole structure. 

***** 



One of the problems we always had with that 500,000- or 600,000- 
type figure out in the field was that on the one hand it tended to inflate 
the military strength and, on the other hand, it tended to grossly under- 
state what the total numbers of people available to the VC in one way 
or another would be. 

Mr. Field. It says “the overall strength of the Communists’ orga- 
nized force structure ... is in the 500,000 range and may even be 
higher.” It sounds to me like they are saying the Communists had 
500,000 or more — let’s be specific on this. They say the irregulars are 
200,000. Now, are you maintaining at this point the irregulars are less 
than that? 

General Graham. It depends on what you mean by irregulars. Are 
you counting the secret self-defense people in there and so forth? You 
can make a case for that, depending on what the man meant by the 
terms he used. 

I recommend that you talk to the guy who used them. I didn’t. 

Chairman Pike. We will continue to go around again until we run 
out of time. 

General Graham, after the Tet offensive, didn’t General Westmore- 
land request 500 additional aircraft as replacements for aircraft lost 
in the Tet offensive ? 

General Graham. I have no idea, Mr. Pike. 

Chairman Pike. I want to start by saying that I agree with you 
completely in your characterization of the character of General 
Abrams. I think he was a man of impeccable character. That is mv 
personal judgment. I don’t think, really, that this has much to do witli 
the question of how things were reported to the press and the Congress. 

Was Congress ever told about this CIA estimate of 500,000 people? 

General Graham. The estimate which you have in your hands was 
certainly not withheld from Congress, I am sure. Somebody on the 
Hill was able to get hold of this estimate which has the figures agreed 
to by CIA and the military. 

Chairman Pike. You nave characterized this telegram from Gen- 
eral Abrams to General Wheeler as being largely concerned with who 
is to be considered in the order of battle and who is not. The reason 
for the concern — the principal reason for the concern — however, was 
not whether or not they should be in the order of battle. The principal 
reason for the concern was press reaction, was it not ? 

General Graham. I can’t tell you what the principal reasons were. 

Chairman Pike. Doesn’t it say in the telegram “The press reaction 
to these inflated figures is of much greater concern.” Isn’t that what 
the telegram says? You have got it there. That is what he is talking 
about. 

He goes on and he says, “All those who have an incorrect view of 
the war will be reinforced and the task will become more difficult.” 

What was a “correct view of the war” and what was an “incorrect 
view of the war”? 

General Graham. There were so many views of that war that I 
would hesitate to try to say which was correct and which incorrect. I 
will tell you what mine was if you want it, but I will not try to judge 
which is correct. 

Chairman Pike. Obviously, from this telegram you have to come 
to the conclusion that somebody did determine what a “correct view 
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of jthe wa r” was and somebody had determined what an “incorrect 
view of the war” was, don’t you ? 

General Graham. It is apparent from the message that General 
Abrams felt that somebody had an incorrect view of the war. I think 
it is self-evident. 

Chairman Pike. But you have no idea what General Abrams was 
talking about when he referred to a “correct view of the war” and an 
“incorrect view of the war?”. 

General Graham. I have none that I would testify to. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. General, when I was questioning you earlier, you de- 
scribed many successful aspects of the Tet offensive as far as our side 
was concerned. 

Let me read to you two sentences from a textbook published by the 
U.S. Military Academy. It is current military history. 

“The first thing to understand about Gian’s Tet offensive is that it 
was an allied intelligence failure ranking with Pearl Harbor in 1941 
or the Ardennes offensive in 1944. The North Vietnamese gained com- 
plete surprise.” I judge you would regard that as a completely inaccu- 
rate statement, would you not? 

General Graham. Totally inaccurate. 

Mr. McClory. Have you communicated with the U.S. Military 
Academy ? 

General Graham. I think I will on that story. 

Mr. McClory. Tell me this: You came back through Washington, 
did vou not, and took part in this order of battle conference in April 
1968? 

General Graham. Indeed I did. 

Mr. McClory. That is when we gotinto thelJiscussion about the fig- 
ures — in which Mr. Adams’ figures were considered, and there was this 
discrepancy, at any rate, between the 440,000 and 600,000. 1 mean that 
was the discussion. You discussed the figures of the enemy strength, 
did you not? 

General Graham. We discussed all types of order of battle problems 
and, as I recall, at that time one .of the points of view being put for- 
ward was that there were over 600,000 troops. 

Mr. McClory. The enemy strength was discussed, was it not? 

General Graham. Right. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. George Carver attened that meeting as well? 

General Graham. I believe George was there. 

Mr. McClory. He later then communicated that to President John- 
son and within 10 days President Johnson elected not to seek re- 
election. Are you aware of that ? 

General Graham. I don’t know of that- 

Mr. McClory. You wouldn’t know whether or not that informa- 
tion — that bad news — had any adverse effect on President Johnson’s 
decision, would you? 

General Graham. No, I don’t. 

Mr. McClory. One of the things that disturbs me and many, many 
other Americans— particularly Members of Congress — who were 
watching this conflict in Vietnam where the terrible disasters which 
our search and destroy missions were experiencing because of 



ambushes. I had occassion during that period to inquire about the 
ambushing and, as a matter of fact, I spoke with some of the military 
leaders in Vietnam about that. 

Now, the fact of the situation was that the leaks of information 
between the South Vietnamese military leaders, and our MACV — our 
advisory group there — were so bad tnat we adopted as a policy the 
informing of those who were advising what our battle plan was at 
about the moment that the plan was Doing implemented. Isn’t that 
correct? 

General Graham. Well, you are correct, I think, that it was difficult 
to keep information away from the Vietcong in Vietnam. They very 
frequently were able to get information on what our forces were doing 
and often those leaks were from the ARVN sources. 

Of course, you know that the enemy intelligence man working on that 
problem is bound to work in ARVN because a Vietcong showing up 
m a U.S. outfit would be pretty easy to pick us. So he worked with the 
ARV N and they were rather successful at it. 

Mr. McClory. Did you note the testimony of Mr. Adams with regard 
to another intelligence disaster— as far as an attempt to seal off the 
Ho Chi Minh Trail is concerned — and the withholding of intelligence, 
or withholding of the battle plan from our own forces, which never- 
theless was in the hands of the enemy, even down at the low level, long 
in ad vanco of the plan being executed?— 

General Graham. I saw that. Considering other inaccuracies Mr. 
Adams puts out, I don’t know whether it is right or not. 

Mr. McClory. You don’t know anything about that? 

General Graham. The Lamson 519, 1 believe, or 719? I was not in 
Vietnam at the time. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dcllums. 

Mr. Delia’ ms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General Graham, I would like to get a little more specific in follow- 
ing on with the question of the chairman with respect to the correct or 
incorrection perception of the war. 

Is it not true that the military did have a World War II perception 
of the war in Vietnam and did not really come to grips with the real- 
ity that we were fighting a guerrilla war and people’s war, where 
sticks, rocks, stones — whatever was available to people — would be used 
in that war, and the fact that the military never came to grips with that 
c reated a very, very serious problem for the military ? 

General Graham. No ; I don’t think that is true, Mr. Dellums. 

I believe we didn’t do as well as we might have. I think one of our 
problems was the intelligence problem because the intelligence guy, 
just like anybody else, is spending 1 year out there. You need more than 
that amount of time on the ground to be really effective in intelligence. 
It was always amazing to me they did as well as they did on 1-year 
tours. 

Mr. Df.llums. I would like to read from a document that has now 
been declassified, a memorandum to Mr. William Bundy on Vietnam 
from Fred Green. I think it goes to the question of the correct or in- 
correct perception of the war. It is an effort to give information to the 
American press : 



“Continuing increase in enemy defections * * *. [Unclassified] ” 
And it goes on: “[Comment: However, the rate of increase this year 
may well be below that of last year. * * * Confidential/NoForn].” 
No. 2. Another statement to the American press: “Continuing in- 
crease in the number of enemy captured on the battlefield. [Unclassi- 
fied] [Comment : Avoid statistics since they are tentative at any given 
time and since they may conflict with what we are telling the ICRC on 
prisoners of war/* * * Confidential/NoForn].” 

No. 3. Tell this to the American press : “Increasing reports indicate 
declining enemy morale and rising logistic problems. [Unclassified] 
[Comment: Morale problems seem to have affected primarily the low- 
level echelons and, in any event, have not significantly weakened Com- 
munist resolve. * * * Confidential/NoForn].” 

This goes on for pages. What we have here is an unclassified state- 
ment to lull the American press to sleep, to lull the American people to 
sleep, to lull the Congress to sleep, while the classified comment speaks 
in contradiction. 

Isn’t this a clear example of how the military attempted to mislead 
the American people through the American press with this kind of 
cable? At one level a soft statement, at another level another statement, 
almost in direct contradiction to the statement being given to the 
American press. 

This is from intelligence sources in Vietnam, so we are not talking 
about something snatched out of the sky. 

General Graham. I don’t believe it points to that at all. 

Mr. Dellums. Well, what does this say then ? 

General Graham. I think what it says — and I don’t know whose 
memorandum that is — but it says to be careful in using statistics on 
captured enemy personnel because they come in pretty raw and you 
may have to correct yourself . 

This says several things. Talking about the Chieu Hoi program, 
watch out talking about it. While we have had a lot of Chieu Hoi, a 
lot of them are not very high-level people. 

Mr. Dellums. That is classified. Only a few people know about 
that, and those are people who are cleared. But the press is not cleared. 
They get the unclassified version, and the unclassified version is a 
total distortion of what the classified statement is really all about. 
Doesn’t that result in totally misleading the American people and 
the Congress through the press ? 

General Graham*. No ; I don’t think so. 

Going down these one by one, it says, “Here is something you say 
about the Chieu Hoi problem, but here is something else you had 
better know if you release these figures, and that is the vast majority 
of defectors are soft core, low-level personnel.” 

Chairman Pike. Wouldn’t a fair summary of that document, how- 
ever, be that all of the good news was unclassified and all of the bad 
news was classified ? 

General Graham. No; it wouldn’t. Much of that same good news 
about morale and so forth was in the document that has been released 
or declassified. 

Mr. Dellums. You indicated we did a good job in Vietnam. I 
would like to ask you a couple of questions that go to that issue. Is. 


it your opinion that hundreds, if not thousands, of enemy personnel 
had infiltrated United States and South Vietnamese operations in the 
late sixties? 

General Graiiam. It is my view that there were thousands of 
informants 

Mr. Dellums. Somewhere around 30,000 people? 

General Graham. No. There was not a heavy infiltration. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I will try to get back to the point again. 

In the testimony by Mr. Adams on September 18 he says, and I 
quote from his testimony at page 1850 : 

My story begins in the second half of 1966. During that period, I discovered 
at CIA headquarters a series of documents which suggested that the strength 
ol* the Communist forces in Vietnam — then officially carried at just under 
300,000 — was more likely double, or close to 600,000. 

Now, is there anyone on the military side or the CIA side who has 
agreed with Adams’ assessment of 600,000 whom you know of? 

General Graham. Not to my knowledge has anyone agreed to the 
estimate of 600,000. I might add there was a document captured 
in May 1967, in which the VC gave their total strength in South 
Vietnam and they gave the figure at 285,000 people. We didn’t buy 
that. We had a different figure. But if someone like Mr. Adams wants 
to go on documents, there is one that gives the whole figure. 

Mr. Treen. In November 1967, adding up the regular forces, serv- 
ice groups, and the guerrillas, all of whom are estimated in numerical 
terms, adding the Vietcong infrastructure figure of 75,000 to 85,000 
you come up to 298,000 or 333,000. Then if you add the secret defense 
forces and the SSD forces estimated at around 120,000, you come up 
■with 418,000 to 453,000. 

All of the information contained in this estimate was available 
to all of our military people from November 1967 right up to Tet; 
is that correct? 

General Graham. That is right, and, Mr. Treen, if you will look 
at that document about the conference in April 1968, you will find 
that the military guys, MACV and ClNCPAC, were defending this 
estimate which has that kind of figure in it. So accusations that we 
had to stay under 300,000 are not true because we were supporting 
a figure in there that is greater than that. 

Mr. Treen. In other words, if you add all these figures by the CIA 
report and MACV together, you still get into the order of 450,000, 
but you don't get anywhere near the 600,000. 

General Graham. That is right. 

Mr. Treen. Were you ever contacted by the staff prior to Mr. 
Adams coming here — the committee staff — for your side of their 
story ? 

General Graham. No, never. 

Mr. Treen. When were you contacted ? 

General Graham. I was contacted by the staff about a week ago 
to say that I would 

Mr. Treen. A week ago from now ? 
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General Graham. Yes. 

Mr. Treen. Never prior to that time for an interview or any testi- 
mony? 

General Graham. No. 

Mr. Treen. Now the bottom line question I think is this, at least 
.<r' in my judgment : Assuming that this information was available — and 
I assume it was; it is a published document which shows all these 
categories adding up to 418,453, something in that range — is it your 
opinion that that estimate was correct, and what effect did these esti- 
mates have on our preparedness for the Tet offensive, for good or 
for bad ? 

General Graham. Well, Mr. Treen, I personally thought the esti- 
mates were too high. 1 would not have tried to put that 150,000 figure 
in there, which is very loose, and I don’t believe it. But as far as the 
total military intelligence crowd was concerned— and at one point I 
represented them, coming back here to confer with CIA — we bought 
this estimate. 

Now as far as those numbers having any effect on our being surprised 
or not being surprised, having any effect whatsoever on what happened 
at the Tet offensive, in my view they had none. The only numbers sur- 
prise we got at Tet was that, as I testified, they tried to throw every- 
thing they could lay their hands on at us, and tlie number was so small. 
That is why I say historically mv figures were too high, MACV’s were 
too high, but Mr. Adams’ were out of the ball park. 

Mr. Treen. Mr. Adams’ point was that incorrect estimates caused a 
calamity at Tet. 

General Graham. That is right, and T think that is absolutely wrong. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair is going to violate the rules of the committee bv making 
one little comment as to why we couldn’t talk to General Graham ear- 
lier than we did. The administration was not allowing these people to 
talk to us at the time that Mr. Adams testified. 

Mr. Trevv. Un to what point. Mr. Chairman ? That order was lifted 
quite some time ago. 

Chairman Pike. That is true, but you are also aware T told yon a 
long time ago we intended to have General Graham come and testify. 

Mr. Treen. It would have been nice to have had him at the same 
time. 

Chairman Pike. I would have preferred that. The President was 
not permitting these people to come talk to us at that time. 

Mr. Milford. 

Mr. MYlforp. Mr. McArthur, would von please summarize your 
total training and experience as an intelligence analvst. 

Mr. McArthur. Yes. T was trained at Fort Holnbird, Md., for ap- 
proximate! v 6 months. T don’t remember the exact date. 

Mr. Mh.forp. Trained as an intelligence analyst ? 

Mr. McArthur. For 2 months in conntrv, aliont 6 months altogether. 

Mr. Mn.FORn. Four months of training and 6 months of work as an 
intelligence analyst? 

Mr. McArthur. Four months of training and 2 months of working. 

Mr. Mn.FORn. What is your present business or profession? 

Mr. McArthur. T am unemployed at the moment. The last company 
I was with went bankrupt recently. 



Mr. Milford. Have you written or do you plan to write any books 
or articles about your experience in Vietnam ? 

Mr. McArthur. I have never written any articles and I don’t 
know right now if I ever intend to or not. 

Mr. Milford. How did you come to the attention of this committee ? 

Mr. McArthur. I believe Mr. Adams mentioned me in his testi- 
mony, sir. 

Mr. Mu. ford. Were you contacted by the committee staff ? 

Mr. McArthur. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Mn.FORP. I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Ptkk. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

General, President Johnson in his book said we knew a show of 
strength was coming. It was more massive than we anticipated. You 
say it was not more massive than you in MACV anticipated ; is that 
correct ? 

General Graham. That is right, Mr. Johnson. Had I written that 
phrase, I would not have written it that way. 

Mr. Johnson. In Mr. Adams’ testimony he said with respect to the 
briefing that was prepared during August, before the offensive, dis- 
cussing the order of battle that a CIA official named Paul Walsh wrote 
this: “I must rank [the briefing] as one of the greatest snow jobs 
since Potemkin constructed his village.” It was so bad it “gives us all 
the justification we need to go straight again.” 

Were you aware that was Mr. Walsh’s written statement at that 
time ? 

General Graham. I don’t know whether that was true or not. You 
will have to ask Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Johnson. We have another statement and allegation that says 
Mr. George Allen, Deputy Assistant for Vietnamese Affairs, to the 
Director, Mr. Helms, wrote that Westmoreland’s numbers were con- 
trived and phony and his estimates were controlled by a desire to stay 
under 300,000. 

General Graham. I don’t know. I read that in Mr. Adams’ testi- 
mony but I can’t testify as to whether that is a correct quote or not. 

Mr. Johnson I will yield to the gentleman from California if he 
desires more time. 

Mr. Dellum8. Thank you very much. 

General, this afternoon Mr. Colby, tentative Director of the CIA, 
will testify that Mr. Adams’ estimate of 30,000 agents having infil- 
trated United States and South Vietnamese forces is correct; he will 
testify that the Agency estimate of 30,000 was a fully coordinated 
report which had been concurred in by all parts of the Agency — 
30,000. 

Now, is it not true that the U.S. forces had one person infiltrating 
the North Vietnamese, and isn’t it this kind of intelligence competence 
that you are attempting to defend here this morning? 

How many agents did we have who infiltrated ? 

General (Wham. I don’t know. I recommend you ask Mr. Colby 
about it because that was in the CIA bailiwick and not mine. 

Mr. Dellums. Did DIAhave any agents infiltrating? 

General Graham. DIA had nobody in Vietnam. 
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Mr. Dellums. Isn’t it true there was one person who was killed in 
the Tet offensive, which brought the total of our agents to zero, com- 
pared with 30,000 of them who infiltrated us ? 

General Graham. Mr. Colby didn’t say there were 30,000 agents; 
he says there were 300. 

Mr. Dellums. The 30,000 versus 300 score that Mr. Adams recounts 
is wrong, because Mr. Adams attributed the number 300 to the Agency. 
The fact is that the Agency estimate of 30,000 was a fully coordinated 
report which had been concurred in by all parts of the Agency. Even 
that part in which Mr. Adams claims to have identified only 300 
agents, the CIA is saying, “We agree; Mr. Adams is wrong when he 
says we only estimated 300.” They say they agree Mr. Adams’ figure 
was correct. Thirty thousand. We only had one. 

General Graham. Mr. Adams said 30,000 spies and I will leave it to 
Mr. Colby to defend his own figures, but I am sure he is not going to 
tell you there were 30,000 spies. 

Afr. Dellums. Do you disagree with the CIA testimony On this ? 
General Graham. I have no estimate of my own on how many spies 
were in the VC apparatus. 

Mr. Dellums. I find that an interesting response because you were 
supposed to be in charge of the intelligence-gathering apparatus in 
this area. 

General Graham. Then you understand wrong. 

Mr. Dellums. Let me try to engage you and Colonel Shockley in a 
brief colloquy. 

Colonel Shockley, as a professional, would you assess with this com- 
mittee the validity of the famous crossover thesis? 

But before you do, General Graham, you are the author of this cross- 
over thesis; is that, not correct? 

General Graham. Right. 

Mr. Dellums. Colonel Shockley, would you give us your professional 
evaluation of the crossover thesis ? 

Chairman Pike. I must say you are asking an awful lot of a colonel 
in the presence of a three-star general, but it is entirely up to you. 

General Graham. Go ahead if you know anything about it— -which 
I doubt. 

Mr. Dellums. If I am keeping you from getting your star, Col- 
onel — - — 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums, I have used up the balance of your 
time. 

You may respond if you wish to, Cplonel. 

Colonel Shockley. I am not sufficiently knowledgeable of this par- 
ticular thesis and I would therefore prefer not to comment. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Ifaj’es. 

Mr. Hayes. Fortunately, General, he asked the question I was going 
to ask. What is the crossover thesis, briefly? 

General Graham. That is a name that got tacked on a piece of anal- 
ysis that has nothing to do with the total enemy strength at the time 
or anything else. I will tell you what it was. It was an attempt to get 
at the problem of what is the input-output ratio of enemy forces in 
Vietnam. 

In other words, what you could do is take whatever figure we are 
using — you could have used 600,000 as well as some other figure. But 
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you can say “All right, at the end of this month we have so many enemy 
forces. During the past month so many were killed, so many were in- 
jured, so many defected ; but they recruited so many and they brought 
so many down the trail.” , 

< •’" If it turns out that they have had 2,000 less men input than they lost, 
that means the force must have been 2.000 men higher a month ago. 
You just go back in time that way. The reason they got this term 
“crossover point” was that it appeared that back in the spring or sum- 
mer of 1966 was the point at which they were beginning to put fewer 
men into the force than they were losing. That was the crossover item. 

Mr. Hates. And were the figures not arrived at by use of the famous 
body counts, those daily published figures that we would always look 
at — aj-number killed here, killed there ? 

General Graham. Yes; that was part of it. Part was body count; 
part was counting up the Chieu Hoi. 

Mr. Hayes. Wasn’t that a terribly subjective way to count? Wasn’t 
it possible to manipulate the body count in order to keep the total 
crossover point figure at less than 300,000 ? 

General Graham. There was no crossover point figure at less than 
300,000. You didn’t understand what I told you. I said you could have 
started with 300,000; you could have started with 600,000 to do this 
analysis, and it wouldn’t have made any difference. It has nothing to 
do with under 300,000. 

Mr. Hayes. Exactly ; it is the same misunderstanding I think that 
we have had through all of this counting exercise. It seems to me that 
you say, first of all, it has nothing to do with total enemy strength ; 
the theory is put forth ; the count is made ; the input-output ratios are 
elucidated for us, and. yet you say it has nothing to do with total 
enemy strength. It is like saying, “Let’s do it and say we didn’t,” be- 
cause in fact that is the way any reasonable man, I think, would 
interpret that. 

General Graham. I am afraid I am not getting through to you. 

Mr. Hayes. You are getting through to me, General. I am being 
querulous. 

General Graham. Whatever point you started with was what we 
• were looking at, and if you found — you know, if you had said, well, 
today we buy Sam Adams’ 600,000. The same analysis would apply 
to 600,000 as it did to 299,000, and it wouldn’t change that analysis a 
bit. You still go across the top of a curve somewhere back in history, 
and it doesn’t make any difference where on the piece of graph paper 
you put your starting point. 

Mr. Hayes. George Allen apparently was just as confused and 
mixed up as I am, then, because his comments on the MACV statistical 
summary were that he considers it to be a phony comparison between 
old figures and new, and that the guerrilla estimate was controlled bv 
the desire to stay below a 300,000 level. 

General Graham. I don’t know whether he said that or not, and 
if he did, he wasn’t talking about anything that had to do with the 
crossover. 

^ AYES * How was this thesis accepted among policymakers after 

i i . , . , . . .. . n d out that the enemy was more than 
likely not in any kind of tailspm, so to speak ? 
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General Graham. Well, you may have found out that he wasn’t in a 
tailspin after Tet ; I found out that he was. 

Mr. Hayes. How do you explain his May capabilities, then ? 

General Graham. His May ? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

General Graham. That May attack was a very feeble affair. 

Mr. Hayes. It didn’t amount to anything at all, then ? 

General Graham. I didn’t say it didn’t amount to anything at all. 
It was a very feeble thing. It was nowhere near the effort put out in 
Tet. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. We have a 
auorum call on. I want to thank all of you gentlemen for being here 
tn is morning. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, 
When Mr. Colby and other witnesses will be here. 

[Whereupon, at 12:05 p.m., the committee recessed until 2 o’clock 
"this afternoon.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Colby, you are probably aware there have been certain conflicts 
in the testimony involving our intelligence prior to the Tet offensive in 
Vietnam. We are sure you will be able to resolve all of those conflicts 
for us this afternoon and we welcome you here. Please go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OP WILLIAM E. COLBY, DIRECTOR, CENTRAL INTELLI- 
GENCE AGENCY; ACCOMPANIED BY PAUL V. WALSH, ASSOCIATE 

DEPUTY DIRECTOR POR INTELLIGENCE; GEORGE CARVER, 

DEPUTY FOR NATIONAL INTELLIGENCE OFFICERS; MITCHELL 

R0G0VIN, SPECIAL COUNSEL TO THE DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL IN- 
TELLIGENCE; AND GEORGE W. ALLEN, DIRECTOR, IMAGERY 

ANALYSIS SERVICE, CENTRAL INTELLEGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I welcome 
this opportunity to appear before your committee and respond to the 
testimony presented to this committee by Mr. Samuel Adams on Sep- 
tember 18. 

Mr. Chairman, as you know, I have filed with the committee a 
lengthy statement wliich presents in some detail the Agency’s re- 
sponse to the allegations made by Mr. Adams. 

I would like at this time, however, to make a brief oral statement 
to the committee, speaking more specifically to some of those allega- 
tions. 

THE CONSPIRACY CHARGE 

In his public writings and, in testimony before this committee, Mr. 
Adams has charged that CIA conspired with the Department of De- 
fense to produce false and misleading estimates. Or, as he puts it, CIA 
participated in a coverup undertaken to produce estimates of Viet- 
namese Communist strength that would be politically acceptable. 

I reject this charge as unfounded and unsupportable. 

Let’s take a look at the record. The record shows clearly that from 
1965 onward CIA consistently advised the senior policymaking officials 
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of this Government that there was a strong likelihood that the official 
military estimates of the size of organized enemy groups in South Viet- 
nam were understated. The CIA also presented its own independent 
estimates of the proper magnitude of these groups. 

To start at the beginning, Mr. Adams’ initial questioning of the cor- 
rectness of the official estimates w r as done in his draft report dated 
August 22, 1966 on “The Strength of the Vietcong Irregulars.” On 
August 26— just 4 days later — the CIA in a special assessment pre- 
pared for the Secretary of Defense and also sent to the President, the 
Secretary of State and other senior officials advised : 

Recently acquired documentary evidence now being studied in detail suggests 
that our holdings on the numerical strength of these irregulars (now being car- 
ried at around 110,000) may require drastic upward revision. 

Ijet me quote from other CIA documents. 

On June 27, 1966 : 

If the reports are accurate, and past experience suggests that many of them 
are, the total number of North Vietnamese troops now in South Vietnam would 
be well over 60,000 men instead of approximately 38,000 as is now carried by 
MACV. 

On November 22, 1966 in a memorandum to Robert W. Komer, Spe- 
cial Assistant to the President : 

A reappraisal of the strength of Communist irregular forces which is currently 
underway indicates that accepted (that is. MACV) estimates of the strength of 
Vietcong irregular forces may have drastically understated their growth, pos- 
sibly by as much as 200,000 persons. 

The same message was conveyed in special reports prepared for the 
Secretary of Defense in December 1966 and in a January 1967 memo- 
randum prepared by CIA’s Board of National Estimates. 

In May and June 1967, CIA reports to officials in the State and De- 
fense Department, contained our estimates that the size of organized 
Vietcong manpower was on the order of 500,000. 

The May 1967 report — a special assessment prepared for Secretary 
McNamara — explicitly outlined our differences with each of the com- 
ponents in MACV’s order of battle and concluded: 

* * * We believe the Vietcong paramilitary and political organization is still 
probably far larger than official U.S. order of battle statistics indicate* * * * 
Thus, the overall strength of the Communists organized force structure in South 
Vietnam is probably in the 500,000 range and may even be higher. 

The 500.000 figure presented by the CIA in this report could be com- 
pared with an official military number at that time of 292.000. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that these quotations from official CIA 
publications show clearly that the CIA did not shrink from pushing 
the case for higher figures and made no attempt to produce “politically 
acceptable” estimates. 

THE ORDER OF BATTLE CONFERENCE IN SAIGON 

Much of Mr. Adams’ ease seems to hinge on his charges that the CIA 
“sold out” or “caved in” at the order of battle conference held in Sai- 
gon in September 1967. A few observations about this conference are 
in order. 
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The final agreed figures resulting from the conference, particularly 
those for the YC/NVA combat forces, represented a significant move 
on the part of MACV, most notably regarding the categoiy of ad- 
ministrative services or support groups. 

In regard to the irregular forces, it is true that the conference agreed 
that they could be removed from the conventional order of battle. The 
significant point to note here is that even though they were not quanti- 
fied, we had produced a national intelligence estimate, in which the 
military concurred, which acknowledged these irregular forces to be a 
very sizable factor in total enemy capabilities and one with which 
senior policy levels of this Government should be greatly concerned. 
To illustrate this point, I should like to quote from that estimate. 

After noting that the VC/NY A military force is estimated as "at 
least 223,000-248,000” the estimate makes this key judgment : 

It must be recognized, however, that this military force constitutes luit one 
component of the total Communist organization. Any comprehensive judgment 
of Communist capabilities in South Vietnam must embrace the effectiveness of 
all the elements which comprise that organization, the total size of which is 
of course considerably greater than the figure given for the military force. 

I don’t suppose the results of the Saigon order of battle conference 
were completely acceptable to any of the parties. The military had a 
point in its argument that their concern was with the combat threat 
represented by the order of battle in the classic sense. CIA had a 
point, namely, that a responsible national intelligence assessment of 
enemy capabilities would have to include consideration of the much 
broader insurgency threat represented by all organized political, mili- 
tary and quasi-military groups. 

Mr. Adams was never able to make or to appreciate this distinction. 
He always seemed, and apparently still seems, to persist in lumping 
all of these disparate groups together into a total number of 500,000 
or whatever its size and to describe this aggregate as the enemy army. 
His persistence in this position is what led one observer to sav of the 
September 1967 conference that it produced more heat than light. 

Thus, I find it difficult to perceive the conference as the cover-up or 
sell-out claimed by Mr. Adams. CIA continued to maintain its in- 
dependence on the question of enemy strengths. In an effort to make 
its judgments more effective and more persuasive, CIA created in 
August 1967 a new unit to concentrate more resources on the problem, 
particularly the more important question of the general adequacy of 
Vietnamese manpower resources and their ability to continue with 
the war. 

It is true, as Mr. Adams states, that, in December 1967 CIA pre- 
pared a special report for Secretary McNamara which used the num- 
bers for military forces agreed at the Saigon conference and used in 
the estimate. We do try to live up to our agreements. Mr. Adams 
fails to point out, however, that in that same report CIA noted that 
the estimates for military forces did not include other sizable com- 
ponents (the self-defense or irregular forces) in the Communist struc- 
ture. Mr. Adams also fails to note that by February 1968 CIA and 
DTAhad nroduced a joint memorandum in which a CIA estimate of 
the size of a total insurgency base in South Vietnam of 500.000 per- 
sons was used. The joint staff concurred in this memorandum and 
General Wheeler sent it to the Secretary of Defense. 


THE TET OFFENSIVE 


In his testimony regarding the performance of the intelligence com- 
munity prior to the Tet offensive, Mr. Adams maintains that the in- 
telligence community was caught by surprise by the Tet offensive and 
that this surprise was due to the fact that tne community had so 
denigrated the size of the Vietcong that we simply could not have 
predicted the scope of the Tet attack. He then goes on to make rather 
sweeping claims that the losses of thousands of American lives and 
hundreds of military aircraft were due to the poor performance of 
the intelligence community. 

I have already provided the committee with a copy of a post mor- 
tem done in 1968 by the intelligence community on its performance at 
the time of the Tet offensive. This report acknowledges quite frankly 
that warning of the Tet offensive had not fully anticipated the in- 
tensity, coordination and timing of the enemy attack. But the report 
found quite unequivocally that clear warnings regarding the im- 
minence of an offensive — whether it would occur inst before, or iust 
after, or during Tet — were sufficient that the military command in 
Saigon, on the basis of these intelligence reports, was able to take 
alerting measures throughout the country. 

I would submit that rather than being the cause of the loss of thou- 
sands of lives and hundreds of planes, the intelligence community 
provided the warnings that enabled the military commands in Viet- 
nam to meet and to defeat the enemy forces during the Tet offensive 
and to minimize losses of lives and resources. 

I would submit, moreover, that it was in large part due to these 
intelligence warnings that the Vietnamese Communists failed to attain 
their goal of a decisive victory for the Communist cause. The fact of 
the matter as we look back in history is that the Tet offensive was a 
calamitous setback for the Communist forces in 1908. 

THE 30,000 AGENTS 

Mr. Adams makes much of his role in the production of a CIA 
estimate that the Vietcong had 30,000 agents in the South Vietnamese 
Government and Army. His testimony gives the impression that 
Agency work on this subject was almost exclusively an Adams’ effort. 
He-also makes the assertion that his estimate of 30.000 agents should 
be compared with an official estimate on the part of CIA’s Directorate 
of Operations of only 300 agents. Finally, he asserts that the Agency 
attempted to suppress the report. 

I should like to make a few comments on these statements: 

First, I would observe that Mr. Adams’ testimony about his famous 
estimate, of 30,000 agents reflects his well-known tendency to make 
sweeping and unqualified generalizations. Mr. Adams falls to note 
or to inform his audience that the text of a CIA report he drafted 
made it quite clear that the total numbers presented were to be viewed 
only as “a broad order of magnitude.” The basic question that had to 
be answered was, “What is an agent?” Even by Mr. Adams’ own 
description of the network of agents, when he separated “fencesitters” 
or people with varying degrees of sympathy for the Communist cause, 
his estimate of hardcore effective agents amounted to only some 10 per- 
cent of the total, that is, 3,000 rather than 30,000. 



Mr, Adams was the principal analyst in the Intelligence Directorate 
working on this problem. The effort to publish finished intelligence 
on this subject was modest, but it was consistent with the availability 
of the data to be exploited. More to the point, other parts of the 
Agency were more directly concerned with the question of Communist 
subversion. During the same period in which Mr. Adams was doing 
his work, our station in Saigon had 14 people assigned to this activity. 
They were backstopped by a five -person team in CIA headquarters. 

The 30,000 against 300 score that Mr. Adams recounts is wrong. 
The fact is that the Agency estimate of 30,000 was a fully coordinated 
report which had been concurred in by all parts of the Agency, even 
that part which Mr. Adams claims to have identified only 300 agents. 

In regard to suppression of the report, I can only state most force-- 
fully that there was no suppression of the report. The fact of the 
matter is that it took Mr. Adams well over 18 months from the initia- 
tion of his report to the completion of a draft that would meet mini- 
mum Agency standards regarding the organization of reports, the 
quality of their writing, and the consistency and the soundness of the 
analysis and evidence used in making the judgments presented in the 
report. 

OTHER ASPECTS 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to speak very briefly to two other points 
made by Mr. Adams in his testimony. Mr. Adams’ testimony gives the 
impression that he was the only analyst in CIA working on the Viet- 
cong and that for a period of almost 2 years he was the only analyst 
working full-time on the problem. 

During the years when Mr. Adams was most directly engaged in 
making his case for higher figures, the intelligence community relied 
on the Department of Defense, which had the primary responsibility 
for order of battle numbers. Therefore, I do not find it surprising that 
only one analyst in CIA headquarters was working full-time m ex- 
ploiting captured documents for information on some very specific 
aspects of this question . 

I would like the record to show also that during the 1965-68 period, 
when Mr. Adams gives the impression he was going it alone, the num- 
ber of production analysts working on the Vietnam problem grew 
from 15 analysts in 1965 to 69 analysts in 1968. I believe that Mr. 
Adams’ testimony on this point and on the significance of his con- 
tribution to the intelligence production effort shows a surprisingly dim 
awareness on his part of his own relative position in CIA and of the 
broad range of Vietnam war-related activities on which CIA was 
conducting research and analysis. 

Finally, in his testimony Mr. Adams dramatizes his drafting of a 
memorandum of resignation from the Office of the Director on Janu- 
ary 30, .1968, the day of the Tet offensive. In reviewing the record, I 
found that Mr. Adams did write such a memorandum, but I also found 
that his transfer from the Office of the Director had been negotiated 
almost 2 months before the Tet offensive and that lie had been in his 
new CIA assignment a full week before the offensive. This chain of 
events and the timing of his memorandum raises questions in my mind 
as to his motives for writing the memorandum. 



GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


Mr. Chairman, I believe that my remarks regarding the testimony of 
Mr. Adams make it clear that his charges against CIA are plainly "and 
simply wrong. I see little profit in engaging in further argument and 
recrimination about the Vietnam war. On the whole, I am satisfied that 
the record of CIA in the Vietnam war is one in which we can all take 
great pride. There are, however, several observations that come to mind 
as a result of my study of Mr. Adams’ statement and my personal 
review of the performance of CIA. 

First, I would observe that our experience in estimating enemy 
strengths in South Vietnam is a classic example of many of the in- 
tangibles with which intelligence officers must wrestle in their day-to- 
day job. 

Working from incomplete and often conflicting data, the job of in- 
telligence on this subject was also beset with additional and complex 
methodological and judgmental factors. These ranged from funda- 
mental conceptual differences on the threat to be measured, to the 
choice of the proper methods for extrapolating uncertain and frag- 
mentary data. Even if agreements could be reached on the groups to be 
included, there were problems in deciding on how to measure their 
strengths, their attrition, or their success in replacing manpower losses. 
Even if all of the definitional and quantitative factors could be re- 
solved, there were any number of judgmental calls to be made on the 
qualitative aspects of these forces. 

In short, the problem of estimating the numerical strength of many 
disparate groups of organized manpower, particularly in the context 
of the Vietnam war, was of necessity a highly imprecise art. Even to 
this day I doubt that there are experienced observers — in Washington 
or in Hanoi — who would lay claim to having precise knowledge of the 
numerical strengths of most of the organized groups in South Vietnam 
on either side. 

The problem for intelligence analysts was further complicated dur- 
ing the Vietnam war by the national obsession for trying to measure 
the course of the war in numerical terms. As I look back over the past 
10 years, I view this infatuation with numbers as one of the more try- 
ing experiences the intelligence community has had to endure. In the 
minds of many, the penchant for numbers created pressures which 
made a task that was at best difficult almost impossible to achieve. 

Numbers were useful during the war to those of us fighting it, but 
we had no illusions as to their absolute precision. I personally am less 
concerned with who had the better numbers than I am with the more 
fundamental question — did the CIA do its job ? 

My answer to this question is a resounding affirmative. The CIA did 
not attempt to sweep number under the rug. When it was necessary, 
the CIA raised questions, debated the issues, and provided its own 
independent assessments without regard to how they would be received. 
On some issues, we did exceedingly well ; on others, we probably could 
have done better. 

Whatever the merits of the argument, my concern is that the mem- 
bers of the executive branch, the Congress, and, indeed, the American 
public can feel assured of one fact : 



The CIA is doing its job. Its analysts are calling the shots as they 
_gee them. They do this as professionals in the intelligence .business, 
and not to agree or disagree with the desires of policymakers. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Mr. Colby’s prepared statement follows :] 

Prepared Statement of William E. Colbt, Director, Central 
Intelligence Agency 

STATEMENT ON SAMUEL A. ADAMS 

In testimony before the House Select Committee and elsewhere, former CIA 
employee Samuel A. Adams has charged that : 

The CIA conspired in some unspecified way with the Department of Defense to 
produce false and misleading, but politically acceptable, estimates of Vietnamese 
Communist strength. 

The Vietcong Tet offensive in 1968 caught the American intelligence com- 
munity largely by surprise. He claims, “* * * the Tet surprise stemmed In large 
measure from corruption in the intelligence process.” 

The CIA denies these charges and believes that an examination of its perform- 
ance during the Vietnam war will not substantiate them. The record shows 
clearly that Mr. Adams’ views on the size and nature of the various organized 
Communist groups in South Vietnam were in fact supported by CIA. The record 
also shows that his comments on the extent to which the intelligence community 
was caught by surprise by the Tet offensive in January 1968, and the conclusions 
he draws therefrom, are wrong. 

In considering the question of Agency support for Mr. Adams’ views, several 
points should be kept in mind. The Agency’s general endorsement of the Adams 
case was not unqualified. Few, if any, in the Agency believed that Mr. Adams’ 
estimates could be accorded such a high degree of precision as to preclude honest 
differences regarding their accuracy and the methodologies used to derive them. 
Even to this date, there is considerable uncertainty about the exact numerical 
strength of the various Communist groups during any of the war years. 

The endorsement of the Adams case also did not mean that the Agency shared 
fully his interpretation of the significance of the numbers. In his testimony before 
the House select committee and in other public statements on the subject, Mr. 
Adams frequently refers simplistically to an enemy army of 600,000. This formu- 
lation masks the substantial qualitative differences between full-time, well- 
armed and well-trained combat forces on the one hand and poorly armed and 
poorly trained irregular forces and unarmed political cadre on the other. Lump- 
ing all of these disparate types together and falling to differentiate between a 
_ — “com bat threat” and the broader “insurgency threat” represented by all orga- 
nized political, military, and quasi-military groups was as unacceptable to most 
observers in the CIA as it was to those in military intelligence. 

Under the first charge Mr. Adams asserts that the CIA did not give him ade- 
quate support in defending his independent estimates of the size of the enemy 
forces in South Vietnam. Even though the primary responsibility for research 
and analysis of the Vietnamese Communist order of battle belonged to the De- 
partment of Defense and its field commands, the record shows clearly that Mr. 
Adams was given an unprecedented degree of Agency support for his position. 

By his own recounting, Mr. Adams had unparalleled opportunities to present 
his views. They were given full consideration by the senior line officers in the 
Agency responsible for intelligence on the Vietnam war. He participated as a 
member of the CIA delegation to three conferences on the Vietnamese Com- 
munist order of battle. Mr. Adams also had a major role in the drafting of CIA 
position papers for these conferences and in the -drafting during 1967 of a Spe- 
cial National Intelligence Estimate on the military capabilities of the Vietnam- 
ese Communists. 

The record also demonstrates clearly that the most senior officials of the U.S. 
Government were alerted by CIA to the nature of the differences in estimates of 
Communist manpower. On severnl occasions the Agency provided to these officials 
its own independent estimates which reflected much of Mr. Adams’ research and 
were, sjgniflcantly higher than those of the intelligence components of the De- 
partment of Defense. Some of these documents, or extracts from them, are at- 
tached aB annexes to this statement 



As Mr. Adams has testified, his Initial questioning of the correctness of official 
estimates of the size of enemy forces was made in August 3966. This was done 
in a draft report, “The Strength of the Yietoong Irregulars/* dated August 22, 
3900. On August 26, the CIA, in a special assessment prepared for the Secretary 
of Defense and also disseminated to the President, the Secretary of State, and 
other senior officials, advised : 

“Recently acquired documentary evidence now being studied in detail suggests 
that our holdings ~on the numerical strength of these irregulars (now being 
carried at around 110,000) may require drastic unpward revision. ** 

In January 1907 CIA’s Hoard of National Estimates prepared a special mem- 
orandum on the Vietnam war which was disseminated to the Secretary of De- 
fense, the Secretary of State, and other senior officials. This memorandum states : 

“For some years it has been estimated that there were about 100,000-1 20,000 
irregulars, but there is now documentary evidence which strongly suggests that 
at the beginning of 1965 irregular strength was about 200,000 and that the goal 
for the end of 1965 was 250,000-300,000. More recent documentary evidence 
suggests that this goal was probably readied, at least during I960.” 

Clearly, these and other assessments show that the CIA did not shrink from 
pushing the case for higher figures and made no attempt lo produce ‘‘politically 
acceptable'* estimates. From August 1966, until the agreement reached at the 
order of battle conference in Saigon in September 1967, papers produced by 
the Agency giving its independent assessment consistently carried the higher 
strength figures. 

Tiie Order of Battle Issue 

The debates within the intelligence community about I lie strength of Com- 
munist forces centered on two questions — the quantification of the various or- 
ganized groups of Communist manpower, and the determination of which of 
these groups should he included in the official order of battle. 

The complexity of the issue is reflected in Mr. Adams* own estimates through- 
out the jieriod. In December I960, by his own recounting, he estimated the size 
of enemy forces at 600,000 or more than twice that of the official military esti- 
mates. After a study trip to Vietnam in May of 1907, Mr. Adams revised his 
estimates downward to a total of 500,000. This figure of 500,000 was used in the 
initial CIA draft of a Social National Intelligence Estimate prepared in Hit 
spring and summer of 1967. 

During the process of coordinating this draft estimate, the figures were re- 
vised slightly and by August of 1967 the draft estimate showed a total figure for 
enemy manpower of 431,000 to 491,000. Mr. Adams played a major role in the 
refinement of these figures which were used by the Washington delegation to the 
order of Imttle conference held in Saigon in September 3967. Mr. Adams was a 
member of that delegation and argued for the figures in the discussions with 
MACV. As shown in the attached table, the Washington figure of 43l,tHX> to 
491,000 compared with a MACV figure of 298,000. 

It will he seen from the table Hint the two most contentious categories were 
administrative services (support) troops and the category of the irregular forces. 
In each instance, neither party to the conference was able to convince Hie other of 
the validity of its case. 

Regarding the administrative services category, it was agreed that the quanti- 
fication — 35,000 to 40,000 — required textual qualification in the estimate. 'Hie 
final draft of the SNIE acknowledged explicitly that we lacked confidence in the 
total size of this category at any given time, but that it was “at least 35,000 to 
40,000.*’ In addition the SNIE pointed out that almost anyone under VC control 
could be impressed into service to |>erfonn the administrative service functions. 

The conference was unable to reach agreement on the size of the irregular 
forces. MACV argued that these forces should not bo included in a military order 
of battle and that in any event there was not sufficient knowledge to quantify 
them. The Washington delegation agreed that the irregular forces were so poorly 
tinned and sketchily trained that they did not constitute an integral part of 
the conventional combat threat. The Washington team nevertheless insisted that 
irregular forces should be included In any national intelligence assessments of 
overall enemy capabilities, both political and military. 

The conference agreement not to quantify the irregular forces also reflected 
the general acknowledgment that our information on these forces was such 
that we could not estimate their size with sufficient confidence. Mr. Adams did 
not agree with this. The SNIE made it clear, however, that these irregular forces 
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were a substantial factor in Vietnam. The SXIE stated that in early 1906 the 
size of the irregulars could have been on the order of 150,000 persons. Although 
allowing for some attrition, the language of the estimate made it clear that 
they still constituted a substantial element in the Communist effort. 

In regard to the other categories, particularly those making up the VC/XVA 
military force, it should be noted that the final figures agreed at the conference 
and those used in the final draft of the SXIE were well within the range of the 
figures used to establish the position of the Washington community on this ques- 
tion. Moreover, the agreed figures for these categories also show an acceptance 
by MACV of a range significantly higher than the estimate it had submitted at 
the conference. 

Thus, the agreements reached at Saigon were far from the cover-up or sell- 
out claimed by Mr. Adams. The results of the conference did not endorse the 
initial position of any party. They reflected the lack of definitive data, different 
methodologies, and different concepts as to the typos of organized groups and 
how they should be presented in the SXIE. In any event the different views were 
fully' aired and were made widely known to all concerned with developments 
in Indochina. 

The Saigon conference did demonstrate the need for better data and for more 
persuasive analysis by the various components of the intelligence community 
if differences between Washington and MACV were to be narrowed. An added 
impetus to the need for more research on Vietnamese Communist manpower 
was the growing interest in Washington in measuring the impact on enemy cap- 
abilities of extremely high rates of attrition. The debate about numbers and 
their accuracy was being overshadowed by T a much more critical national in- 
telligence question. Did the Vietnamese Communists have adequate manpower 
resources to replace their combat losses and to maintain a viable military force? 

In August 1967 CIA established a new branch to concentrate more resources on 
this problem. In addition to mounting a more intensive research program on 
broader matqtower questions such ns recruitment, infiltration, deserters and de- 
fectors, the CIA now became directly involved in independent order of battle 
research and analysis. Before this time, order of battle analysis- was the pri- 
mary responsibility of military intelligence. Among the analysts assigned to 
flip task was Mr. Adams who, with this colleagues, produced within a few 
months a new series of estimates as the basis for another order of battle con- 
ference called at CIA initiative and held in Washington in April 1968. 

This conference also failed to achieve agreement between Washington and 
Saigon for many of the same reasons which prevented agreement during the 
.conference held in September 1967. The conference did, however, narrow the 
differences between the CIA and the military numbers. 

liven though CIA was unable to obtain military acceptance of its estimates 
of organized Communist forces in South Vietnam, CIA did not attempt to mask 
the fact that there were differences or to keep from the policymakers an under- 
standing of the magnitude and nature of the differences. The CIA continued to 
make its case for. higher figures. A CIA assessment prepared for Secretary of 
Defense McXamara in December 1967, for example, used the numbers agreed 
at the order of battle conference held in Saigon, but also expressed our con- 
cern that the numbers were too low and did not include other sizable com- 
ponents in the Communist force structure. Moreover, in February 1968 a joint 
CIA/Joint Staff/DIA memorandum used the independent CIA estimates for the 
size of the Communist manpower base in South Vietnam. This estimate — 
509,000 — was compatible with the views of Mr. Adams. The memorandum was 
transmitted to the Secretary of Defense by the Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

THE TET SURPRISE 

In making his charges regarding the surprise of the Washington community 
at the time of the Tet offensive, Mr. Adams states that his surprise stemmed 
from corruption in the intelligence process. He also stated that both his belief 
and the evidence would show “* * * that American Intelligence had so deni- 
grated the Vietcong's capabilities that we simply could not have predicted the 
size of the Tet attack.” 

The question of the performance of the intelligence community in providing 
warning of the Tet offlenslve in South Vietnam in January 1968 was the subject 
of Intensive investigations within the intelligence community. The report result- 
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ing from these investigations has been made available to the House select 
committee. 

In 1968, shortly after the Tet offensive, at the request of the President’s 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, CIA Director Helms appointed a working 
group chaired by his Deputy Director for Intelligence and including representa- 
tives from CIA, DIA, INR, NSA, and the Joint Staff. This group examined the 
Taw intelligence information received and the intelligence summaries and judg- 
ments reported on in the period immediately prior to the Tet offensive and also 
visited Vietnam to be joined there by observers from CIXCPAC, MACV, and 
the CIA Station in Saigon. 

The working group found that the intelligence community— both in Wash- 
ington and in Saigon— had reported that the enemy was preparing for a series 
of coordinated attacks probably on a larger scale than ever before. The Anal 
results of this group’s investigations acknowledged that warning of the Tet 
offensive had not fully anticipated the intensity, coordination, and timing of the 
enemy attack. 

On the question of timing, the working group found that both the analysts In 
Washington and the field commanders in Saigon believed that the enemy would 
most probably attack just before or just after the Tet holiday. Nevertheless, 
the clear warnings regarding the imminence of an offensive — whether it would 
occur just before, just after, or during Tet — were sufficient for the military 
command in Saigon to take alerting measures throughout Vietnam. Although 
these measures varied in effectiveness from area to area and among units, they 
were sufficient to reduce considerably the impact of the enemy offensive. 

If the intelligence community’s performance in warning of the^>ffensive wa* a*- 
dismal ao Mr. Adams maintains, the loss of American lives and military equip- 
ment would have been significanty greater than actually occurred. Moreover, 
the fact that intelligence provided this warning was not an insignfiennt factor 
in the failure of the Vietnamese Communists to attain their goal of a general 
uprising that would result in a decisive victory in the shortest possible time. 

Iji.Mr. Adams’ view the intelligence community did not provide ample warn- 
ing of the Tet offensive simply because its estimates of enemy manpower were 
so low that they led the community to misjudge the Vietcong's capability to 
mpunt such widespread attacks. This argument is largely spurious. Throughout 
the intelligence community and at the highest policymaking circles of this Gov- 
ernment, there was an awareness of substantial differences in estimates of 
enemy strength in South Vietnam and there was also an awareness that the 
CIA estimates of the total enemy threat were considerably higher than those 
maintained by MACV. Even if the only estimates of enemy strength were those 
of MACV — the lowest available — they were well within the numbers required for 
the Vieteong to mount the Tet offensive. Studies made after the Tet offensive 
both by CIA and other members of the intelligence community showed that the 
Communists committed some 75,000 to 85,000 of their military forces in the 
Tet offensive. The capability to commit this many troops was well within exist- 
ing estimates. This was true whether one’s perception of the strength of the 
VC/NVA military force was based on the lower figures held by MACV or the 
higher figures held by CIA, There was also a universal consensus that, whatever 
their number, the attacking enemy units were almost without exception those 
of the VC/NVA regular military forces. The role of the irregular forces — the 
main component accounting for Mr. Adams* larger estimates — was seen to be 
marginal. 

ANALYTICAL EFFORT ON THE VIETNAM WAR 

In addition to the broad allegations discussed above, Mr. Adams’ testimony 
gives a distorted impression of the scope of the analytical effort on the Vietnam 
war. In addition to claiming that he was the Agency’s principal analyst on the 
Vieteong, he makes a further assertion that for 2 years he was the only ana- 
lyst working full time on the problem. 

Mr. Adams’ testimony on this point reflects a surprisingly dim awareness of 
his own relative position in CIA and of the broad range of Vietnam war related 
activities on which CIA was conducting research and analysis. 

In CIA, two comjxments of the Directorate of intelligence — the Office of Cur- 
rent Intelligence (OCI) and the Ofllce of Economic Research (OER) — shared 
the primary responsibilities for producing intelligence on the Vietnam war. 
During the years 1965-68 when Mr. Adams was most directly engaged in making 
his case for higher figures, the number of personnel in these offices working full 



tilin' on the- Vietnnme.se war grow from In nna lysis in 190." to 09 analysts in 
1908. In addition CIA’s Office of National Estimates had a small staff responsi- 
ble for integrating community Inputs info National Intelligence Estimates or 
special assessments related to the Vietnam war. The DCI’s Special Assistant for 
Vietnamese Affairs also maintained a large staff responsible for coordinating 
the Agency’s analytical and operational activities associated with the war. 

Numbers aside, Mr. Adams’ testimony might have been more accurate if lie 
had stated that he was the only person in CIA working essentially full time on 
the exploitation of captured documents specifically for information on the size 
and structure of Vietnamese Communist military organizations. As noted before, 
the Department of Defense and its field commands had the primary responsibility 
for est imates of these military intelligence matters. 

At the same time Mr. Adams was exploiting these documents for his narrowly 
defined purposes, they were also studied and analyzed by the dozens of analysts 
reporting on a wide range of activities. These included imlitical and military 
developments throughout Indochina; detailed studies of the Communists’ logistic 
and personnel infiltration systems; and analyses of the effects of the bombing: 
reporting and analysis of Vietnamese manpower resources: and a variety of 
topics relnted to domestic economic, and foreign trade relationships. 

In sum. the responsibilities of the intelligence analysts in CIA during the 
course of the Vietnam war were far-ranging and demanding. In this context, 
and given the fact that resi>onsibility for detailed order of battle analysis was 
not that of the CIA, it cannot be viewed ns surprising that only one analyst was 
assigned a related responsibility on a full-time basis. As stated previously, when 
the qnestion oC Vietnamese Communist manpower acquired a truly substantive 
significance in terms of assessing Vietnamese antitry to continue with the war 
hi view of the high loss rates they sustained, the CIA created a special unit of 
eight analysts to work on all aspects of Vietnamese manpower, including order 
of battle. 

THE 30,000 AGENTS 

Mr. Adams makes several references in his testimony before the House select 
committee to his role in 1970 in producing a CIA memorandum reporting that 
the Vietcong had 30.000 agents In the South Vietnamese Government and Army. 
His testimony gives the Impression that Agency work on this subject wns almost 
exclusively an Adams effort, and, further, that the Agency attempted to sni>- 
press the report. 

Public discussion of the Agency estimate that there were 30,000 Vietcong agents 
Is not novel. The substance of the initial memorandum reporting these numbers 
leaked to the New York Times shortly after its publication in 1970. Mr. Adams 
also discussed this estimate and his role in its production with the press whew 
he resigned from the Agency in 1973. The subject wns also treated In the Adams’ 
article published by Hariier’s magazine in May 197f>. 

Mr. Adams’ discussion of this topic reflects some of the same kinds of deficien- 
cies apparent in his recounting of his role in estimating enemy strengths. The 
most notable of these are his tendency to claim almost exclusive personal credit 
and his penchant for reaching highly simplistic Judgments and conclusions. 

Mr. Adams was not as he claims "* * * the first person ever to attempt to 
count spies or even to estimate the size of the problem.” The effort to publish 
finished intelligence on this subject was admittedly modest but consistent with 
(be availability of the data to be exoloited. The (piestlon of Communist subversion 
was of more concern in the operational components of the Agency. During the 
19U9-70 period the CM A Station in Saigon had 14 personnel assigned to counter- 
intelligence activities. This field effort was backstopped by a five-person team 
in CIA Headquarters who spent full time providing analytical and other support 
to Saigon Station’s counterintelligence program. 

In describing the 30,000 agents as “* * * the biggest espionage network In the 
liistorv of mankind.” Mr. Adams again shows his tendency to make sweeping 
generalizations. In the official Agency publications regarding these estimates, for 
pxample. the text makes It quite clear that the total number must be viewed only 
ns a broad order of magnitude. The basic question wns, “What is an agent?" Most 
of the people included In the Adams estimate were not highly trained and dedi- 
cated agents. . . 

In a country torn apart for years by revolution and war, It wns inevitable that 
divided loyalties would result from divergent nationalistic, ideological and 
familial factors. Thus, the bulk of the 30,000 agents were in fact ‘‘fence-sitters’ 
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or people with varying degrees of sympathy for the Communist cause. By Mr. 
Adams’ own analysis, the number of hard core agents amounted to some 10 per- 
cent of bis estimate. 

Mr. Adams testifies that he had to go outside channels to get a draft of this 
estimate to consumers in the White House. Mr. Adams fails to report that 18 
months transpired from his initiation of the report to its completion. This time 
was required for the completion of several drafts in an attempt to get a product 
from Mr. Adams that would meet minimum Agency standards regarding not only 
the organization of reports and the quality of the writing in them, but more im- 
portantly the consistency and soundness of the analysis and the evidence for 
making the judgments presented in the report. 

THE COLLAPSE OF SOUTH V1ETNAU 

Admitting that he was testifying only from hearsay, Mr. Adams, nevertheless, 
probably gave the House select committee the impression that the collapse of the 
South Vietnamese Government in 1975 took the intelligence community by sur- 
prise. 

If this impression were left with the committee, it needs to be corrected. A 
thorough review of U.S. intelligence analysis in the 6 months preceding the col- 
lapse of the Saigon Government shows that it acquitted itself very well. 

In terms of Its primary predictive responsibility — the intentions and capabili- 
ties of the North Vietnamese — American intelligence made a continuous, volumi- 
nous and high quality input to U.S. policymakers. The intelligence community 
correctly estimated that Communist forces in South Vietnam were more powerful 
than ever before and predicted a marked increase in military action in the first 
half of 1975. 

The intelligence community also predicted correctly that Hanoi was not plan- 
ning an all-out offensive for the first half of 1975, but would be quick to go on the 
offensive if a major opportunity arose. The validity of this last assessment has 
since been confirmed by statements of North Vietnamese leaders. 

The intelligence community could not perceive that the major opportunity would 
be the hasty, ill-planned, and poorly executed decision made by President Tliieu on 
March 13, 1975 -to withdraw his forces from large parts of South Vietnam. But 
once this decision was made, the intelligence community was quick to grasp the 
consequences of its faulty implementation. On March 17, the community pre- 
dicted Hanoi’s likely moves to exploit South Vietnam's new vulnerability and 
clearly identified the factors which could lead to South Vietnam’s unraveling. 
The community’s first authoritative judgment that Saigon’s collapse was both 
inevitable and imminent was made by April 3, 1975. 

THE 1967 SAIGON ORDER OF BATTLE CONFERENCE 
ESTIMATED STRENGTH OF COMMUNIST FORCES IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


Category 


August draft Conference Fine 

SNlE 14.3/67 MACV agreement SNIE14.3/6F 


VC/NVA military force: 

Main and local forces 121, 000 

Administrative services (support). 40, 000-60, OCO 
Guerrillas 60,000-100,000 


119,000 119,000 118,001 

29.000 1 35,000-40,000 1 35,000-40,008 

65.000 70,000-90,000 70,000-90,008 


Subtotal 221,000-281,000 213,000 224,-000-249, 000 2 23,0 00-248,808 

Other organizations: - . 

Political cadre 90,000 85,000 75,000-85,000 75,000-85,008 

Irregulars (self-defense forces) 

(secret self-defense forces) 

(assault youth) 120, 000 (') (O 

Total.. 431,000-491,000 298,000 299,000-334,000 298,000-333,008 


t i To be qualified in the text of SNtE 14.3/67. 

Chairman Pike. Thank yon, Mr. Colby. 

' On the first page of your statement you say the record shows clearly 
that from 1965 onward, the CIA consistently advised the senior policy- 
making officials of this Government that there was a strong likelihood 
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that the official military estimates of the size of organized enemy 
groups in South Vietnam were understated. 

How many of those senior policymaking officials, if any, were in the 
Congress ? 

Mr. Colby. I think we only had one specific account. This was a 
briefing given by the Director, Mr. Helms, to the House Armed Serv- 
ices Special Committee on National Defense Posture on the 9th of 
October 1967. This particular briefing points out the Communists 
have a largely untrained irregular force called a militia which may 
have numbered about 150,000 in 196G. 

This was the figure that went over the other totals that were there. 
Whether or not there were others, our immediate search doesn't show. 

Chairman Pike. With the exception of that one briefing to one sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services Committee — which I assume 
was classified — you have no record that Congress was ever advised as 
to the likelihood that the figures should be higher? 

Mr. Colby. I can’t put my finger on any such report, Mr. Chairman. 
There may have been, but I cannot cite it specifically at this point. 

Chairman Pike. In your view of the role of CIA, does it have any 
responsibility to tell Congress, as well as to tell the executive branch? 

Mr. Colby. I believe, Mr. Chairman, the practice, particularly at 
that time — and it is very much expanded since that time — was for 
the CIA to be responsive to requests from Congress for briefings. This 
occurs through various committees of the Congress — not iust to the 
oversight committees. But there would be an annual briefing given 
on the strategic posture and things of this nature. 

I think in recent years, Mr. Chairman, there was a great amount 
of this that went on and we have taken steps to insure that our in- 
telligence assessments do go to Congress. 

, Chairman Pike. I sat on the House Armed Services Committee dur- 
ing those years and I don’t think I ever got any briefing like that. I 
was not on that particular subcommittee. 

I am somewhat fascinated with the bland assertion that the CIA 
was telling these senior policymaking officials of the Government that 
these figures were too low. I assert to you, sir, that Congress was being 
fed the phony figures — the low figures. 

You may have been telling the executive branch what the true fig- 
ures were, but you were not. telling Congress and, in mv judgment, 
the American people did not have the slightest idea. I would welcome 
your response. 

+i \ Ir ;, Co ™\- ^ think* Mr. Chairman, at. that time the tradition was 
that the C TA reported to the executive branch and only incidentally 
and on request ivent to Congress. I think that has changed over these 
past years and there is considerably greater reporting to Congress now 
than there was. 

Chairman Pike. IVould you agree with me that what Congress was 
getting were the low military figures which in essence the CIA felt 
were wrong? 

Mr. Colby, I can't categorize what Congress was being given but 
I would say if the Congress was briefed according to the special na- 
tional estimate put together in the fall of 1967, it would have clearly 
drawn the distinction between the regular forces — with the number 



estimated for the regular forces — by the clear statement in the esti- 
mate that there is an additional category of irregular, unquantifiable 
forces, which has to be considered as part of the total picture. 

Chairman Pike. That is a very loose and very bland assertion. I 
recognize that you can’t precisely quantify regular forces, let alone 
irregular forces. But when your statement saj r s these top officials of 
the Government were getting this information and then, when pinned 
down, we find that only one subcommittee of the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee got the information, I do find that you have overstated 
your case. 

Mr. Colby. I think what you are saying there is that the senior 
policymaking officials to whom intelligence was reported in the 1960’s 
were generally accepted as including the executive branch, and we 
did so report to the executive branch. I .think that has changed in the 
past few years. 

Chairman Pike. I hope so, but I am not sure. 

Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McCi.ory. I would like to observe that the CIA has been in 
existence 27 years and now for the first time the Congress is asserting 
an important oversight role. Up to the present time, the Congress has 
not initiated any investigation of the CIA or insisted upon any over- 
sight such as we are in the process of at the present time. 

Mr. Cobby. I can certainly testify to that, Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McCi.ory. I think it is a major responsibility of the Congress 
that we assume responsibility for this lack of oversight and not say to 
the CIA and other intelligence agencies, “Why didn’t you volunteer? 
Why didn’t you develop a program for the Congress to adopt so the 
Congress — ail the Members, or some committees of the Congress — 
could review or oversee what you are doing?” 

I think that would be an unreal demand to place upon an executive 
agency, particularly one charged with secrecy such as the CIA. 

I find in your testimony and in the materials that I have read, that 
as far as the CIA is concerned, you were reporting the facts as you 
found them and as you analyzed them, and you felt — that these facts 
were required — this information was required — without considering 
what effect it would have if it appeared in the press or if it were 
broadcast to the public. Isn’t, that essentially right ? 

Mr. Colby. Well, Mi*. McClory, we used to divide the kind of re- 
porting to Congress in two categories. 

Mr. McClory. I am talking abqut your reporting to the executive 
branch — to the military, to the White House. 

Mr. Colby. On reporting to the executive branch, we reported also 
in the same two categories. One, about our operational activities ; there 
lias been traditionally a very small number of people to whom this has 
been reported. 

Mr. MoClory. I am thinking about the numbers, now, with regard 
to Tet. You reported the facts, as you found them, to the military 
and to the White House, did you not? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, vcs. Our reports are circulated within the executive 
branch. Thev went to the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of State 
and people like that. 
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Mr. McClory. These reports that indicated we have to be careful 
about the higher numbers because of the press reaction or what might 
bo tlie public attitude with regard to the war in Vietnam were not 
originated in the CIA? 

Mr. Coijiy. No ; those statements, I gather, came from elsewhere. 

Mr. McClory. You are aware, I am sure, that in a guerrilla-type 
Avar you need superior numbers. You need I don't know how many 
times as many military elements to combat a much smaller guerrilla 
component. Therefore, the question of numbers would have quite an 
effect on how many men — how much personnel — the United States 
would have to put into the Vietnam war, is that not right? 

Mr. Colby. I believe the effort to develop a number with respect 
to the enemy strength was a part of the advising of our Government 
as to the amount of effort we would have to spend to counter that kind 
of effort bv the Vietcong. I don’t think there is a numerical formula. 

Mr. McClory. You have heard that you have to have 10 times the 
number of guerrilla personnel, or some figure like that, have you not ? 

Mr. Colby. I have heard that referred to. I think the fighting of a 
guerrilla war is fundamentally a political operation, Mr. McClory, 
and I have had quite a lot of experience in it. Without a political 
content on either side, you cannot succeed in a guerrilla war. 

Mr. Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Obviously, Mr. Adams’ testimony is conceived by 
some to be very controversial testimony. It seems when you filter 
through all of Mr. Adams’ statements" he makes but two points: 
No. 1, MACV figures were low. and No. 2, MACV figures were low 
in comparison to a higher set of figures that the CIA tends to agree 
with. 

Is it not true that (1) you agree that MACV figures are low or 
wrong, and (2) you agree that, in comparison to CIA figures, MACV 
figures were wrong. In effect, you agree on the two basic points 
Mr. Adams makes and the only point you really disagree with 
Mr. Adams on is the issue of motive ? 

Mr. Colby. I don’t believe that, Mr. Dellums. T disagree with Mr. 
Adams on a more fundamental question. We did not substantially 
disagree with the military' on the figures for the combat forces. There 
were minor variations but we essentially agreed on the combat forces. 

Mr. Dellums. Doesn’t Mr. Adams also say that? 

Mr. Colby. He agreed that number was correct. The argument be- 
tween the military and us and Mr. Adams came out in three differ- 
ent places. The argument was that Mr. Adams said that you could 
quantify the additional forces. The military said you could not. The 
CIA said it was yery difficult to come to any quantification and all 
you could do was refer to them in very general terms. We came out 
somewhere between the two. I believe that is where the CIA came 
out, with respect to the irregular forces. 

Mr. Dellums. Did you bring to Secretary McNamara’s attention 
the military’s underestimates, and, if so, why? 

Mr. Colby. We reported to Secretary McNamara our assessments 
and they obviously did conflict with the statements made in the other 
reports; but again they could be resolved by this question of exactly 
what are your numbers and what is your report covering. Is it cov- 


ering only combat forces or is it covering the whole insurgency prob- 
lem that we faced? 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Allen, you analyzed the Vietcong order of battle 
estimates from 1962 on. You were in Vietnam in 1952. You worked 
on Vietnam since 1952. 

From your experience, did DIA put forward incorrect estimates of 
Vietcong strength ? 

Mr. Allen. There were always disagreements in the community 
between the various agencies. I wouldn’t characterize DIA estimates 
as erroneous, but generally speaking, they tended to be on the lower 
side as compared with those of the CIA. 

Mr. Dellums. Let me ask the question this way: Were the DIA 
estimates supported by evidence? And a caveat to that would be, if 
there is a difference, what was the order of magnitude of the difference ? 

Mr. Allen. Those differences varied from time to time over the 
years. 

Mr. Dellums. Were the estimates supported by evidence? 

Air. Allen. There was evidence to support anyone’s estimates. Part 
of the problem was the relative weight to be given to the different 
varieties of evidence and there were methodological differences — dif- 
ferent agencies using different methodologies to arrive at their 
assessments. 

Mr. Dellums. Let me ask a very naive and obvious question : Did 
you ever attempt to reconcile the differences? The American people 
believed this was a coordinated, highly sophisticated mechanism and 
obviously it isn’t, if various agencies use different approaches. Ilow 
do you reconcile the differences? 

Mr. Allen. There is within the community a variety of mecha- 
nisms. These were accomplished more or less annually with regard 
to the estimative process, which involved all the components in the 
intelligence community attempting to arrive at agreed upon numbers 
for presentation in these agreed upon national intelligence estimates. 

It is one of these estimates which gave rise to the problems which 
Mr. Adams brought forth. 

Mr. Dellums. Were military analysts under any pressure to slant 
their figures? 

Mr. Allen. That is a difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Dellums. Did DIA play numbers games in Vietnam? 

Mr. Allen. I left DIA in 1963 and I am not familiar with the pro- 
cedures they used or the pressures they were under after 1963. 

Mr. Dellums. Let me ask for your judgment: Ilow would you 
characterize the MACV figui’es? 

Mr. Allen. Generally speaking, I felt that they were relatively con- 
servative and, as Mi*. Colby stated in his remarks, tended to under- 
state the enemy’s strength. 

Mr. Dellums. I see that my time has expired. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby, Mr. Adams, when testifying before our committee on 
the 18th of September, quoted from certain cables — a cable from Gen- 
eral Abrams to General Wheeler in 1967 and another one from Am- 
bassador Bunker. 



Do you know how Mr. Adams obtained these cables ? 

Mr. Colby. Offhand I don’t know. I think certain of these we had 
in our headquarters, and certain others, I believe, we did not have in 
our headquarters, so I can’t give the answer to that. 

Mr. Treen. Is it correct that they were classified as of September 18 
and had not been declassified ? 

Mr. Colby. They were classified at that time. 

Mr. Treen. On the 18th of September ? 

Mr. Colby. I know of no declassification of them. 

Mr. Treen. Have they been declassified yet? I think you did this 
week. 

Mr. Colby. The one from General Abrams, I am advised, has been 
declassified. 

Mr. Walsh. We have never been able to find the Bunker cable. 

Mr. Treen. You have never been able to find the cable ? 

Mr. Walsh. Right, sir. 

Mr. Carver. We are not sure the Agency ever received it. We have 
no record. 

Mr. Treen. All right. 

Let me go over. Mr. Colby, if I may, please, some of the figures here.- 
I guess some of us are getting tired of going over numbers, but the fact 
of the matter is that the numbers issue — which was in the title of Mr. 
Adams’ article in Ilarpers-^ies at the heart of his thrust which is, as 
he testified here on September 18, that the total of Communist forces 
in Vietnam, then officially earned at just under 300,000 was more than 
likely double, or close to 600,000. 

And second, this miscalculation — actually, as he called it, distortion, 
deliberation distortion — had an adverse effect at the time of the Tet 
offensive in early 1968. 

And third, he was unable to get any hearing on his views within the 

CIA. 

Let me go over the first item with respect to numbers. I gather, be- 
fore getting into the specifics, that the situation essentially was that 
CIA disputed in 1966 and early 1967 some of the figures of the com- 
mand in Vietnam — the military command. 

Mr. Colby. As not being inclusive enough. There were additional 
forces that needed to be included. 

Mr. Treen. All right. On page 2 you quote a communication in 1966 
that: “Recently acquired documentary evidence, now being studied 
in detail, suggests that our holdings on the numerical strength of these 
irregulars (now carried at around 110,000) may require drastic 
upward revision.” 

Who are the irregulars that are referred to there? I wish you would, 
in answering that, relate it to the categories as they are described. Mr. 
Colby, in the national intelligence estimate issued November 13. 1967. 
I assume that you concur with the estimate of November 1967 as being 
accurate. 

Mr. Coi.by. Yes; I think as accurate as we could get at that time. 

Mr. Treen. Right. 

Mr. Colby. I believe the figure of 110,000 irregulars at that particu- 
lar date — we arc talking in 1966, the year before — referred to a cate- 
gory in which we now include both the guerrillas, which were a more 
organized irregular force, and then the other Communist organiza- 



tions, such as the self-defense and things of that nature. I believe the 
main thrust was on the organized and semiorganized guerrilla'groups, 
and not so much on this self-defense category, which is a very loosely 
organized group. But the overall estimate carried at that time was 
110,000, and what the particular memorandum to the Secretary of De- 
fense said was that we think that that figure is not anywhere near big 
enough. 

Mr. Treex. What I am getting at is, it appeal’s to me from the 
documentation that we have before us that at least by November of 
1967 the CIA and the military were in agreement on figures. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Treex. In agreement on figures, and what whatever figures we 
were utilizing in terms of our preparations in the early part of 1968 
wound be the figures set forth in this estimate. 

Mr. Colby. The figure set forth in the estimate was an attempt to 
identify a clear group of organized military kinds of organizations, 
but then to indicate that outside of that, there were a whole bunch of 
different groups that were very loosely organized which had to be con- 
sidered as part of the total threat. But they were very difficult to 
quantify. 

Mr. Treex. My time is up. I will have to pursue it the next round. 

Mr. Kastex. Mr. Chairman, may I give my 5 minutes to Mr. Treen 
at this time? 

Mr. Dellums. [presiding]. Without objection. 

Mr. Treex. I thank you, Mr. Kasten and Mr. Chairman. 

Then on page 2 you talk about the fact that the North Vietnamese 
troops should be over 50,000 men instead of approximately 38,000. 

Mr. Colby. That is North Vietnamese. 

Mr. Treex. North Vietnamese. It is carried at 5-1,000 in the 
November estimate. 

Mr. Colby. A year and a half later, yes. 

Mr. Treex. Then in a November 1966 memorandum to Mr. Komer, 
special assistant to the President, CIA states that : 

A reappraisal of the strength of Communist irregular forces which is currently 
underway indicates that accepted — that is, MAOV — estimates of the strength 
of Vietcong irregular forces may have drastically understated their growth, 
possibly l*y as much as 200,000 persons. 

Would you relate that category of people which you are talking 
about there, to the November national intelligence estimate? 

Mr. Colby. I think if you relate that back to the 26th of August 
estimate, you are talking about roughly the same general category, 
both organized guerrillas and the unorganized other forces. 

If you relate it. to the final national estimate in 1967 — a year later — 
then you have broken that figure into a group called guerrillas which 
were carried at 70,000 to 90,000, and then you have added to it an 
unnuantified number of these loosely organized groups. 

Mr. Treex. This is the secret self-defense forces? 

Mr. Colby. Secret self-defense, assault youths, and others. 

Mr. Treex. You, of course, believe that this November estimate is 
accurate and that estimate indicates 118.000 regular, indicates 35.000 
or 40.000 service, troops. 70,000 to 90,000 guerrillas, 75.000 to 85.000 
in the Vietcong infrastructure — all of which give us a range of 
298,000 to 333,000. 



Then if you add in what could he up to 150,000 — although I think 
you estimated something lower than that, of the defense forces and 
special defense forces — you get into the range of 450,000 people. 

Mr. Colby. Well, we said that some documents suggest that in early 
1066 the aggregate size of the self-defense forces was on the order of 
150,000, but that is a year ago. 

Mr. Trkex. Tet happened in February of 1967—1 mean 1968. 

Mr. Colby. 1968. 

Mr. Treex. In November of 1967, were there any phony figures 
around that anybody was operating on in your judgment? 

Mr. Colby. In my judgment, this estimate was an attempt to state 
accurate figures. The final outcome of the estimating process in which 
tlie military and CIA all participated was an attempt to come to some 
accurate figures and I think that this, in good conscience, was an 
accurate set of figures at that time — including the reference to the 
fact, that there are some unquantifiable groups outside the actual 
numbers. 

Mr. Dellums. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Murphy? 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would to ask Mr. Allen a question. 

Mr. Allen, did you agree more with Mr. Adams’ figures than you 
did with MACV’s figures? 

Mr. Allex. I was able to accept the final agreed upon figures as 
reflected in the estimate. 

Sir. Mitipiiy. We have a report, a memorandum of record, on which 
you scribbled some notes on a 24th of November 1967, MACV Order 
of Battle Report, and your notes reflect three items. 

You were asking yourself questions about the drop in administra- 
tive services from the August 1966 peak of 50,000 men. You were 
talking about the enemy’s estimates then, and I quote: 

“If we fall short by almost 50 percent from the documentary re- 
flections of 180,000 (or 150,000) guerrillas in August 1966, why is it 
not likely we are still 40 percent low?” 

“Example: Is it not likely that the guerrilla strength runs 98,000 
to 186,000 rather than 70,000 or 90,000.” 

Mr. Allex. Those notes were made bv me. I had forgotten all about 
them until the committee made available a copy of them, which had 
been provided to the committee apparently by Mr. Adams. 

Those pencil scratchings were made by me at the time of my initial 
observation of the agreed figures coming out of the Saigon conference 
which preceded this national estimate — before I was aware of the 
textual additions and descriptions of the various forces that would 
appear in the estimate — they reflected essentially an initial emotional 
kneejerk reaction — not having yet debriefed personally the people that 
attended that conference — to the set of figures as they stood without 
these additional textual additions. 

Air. Murphy. You further wrote, though, and obviously you were 
talking to yourself: 

I consider this to be essentially a contrived retrosi>eet effort aimed at 
rationalizing a phony comparison between the old figures and the new; the 
guerrilla estimate was controlled by the desire to stay below 300,000 within the 
framework of these “selected” criteria. 
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In this numbers game, were we trying to stay within certain figures, 
and if we were, why? Were we trying to deceive people? 

Mr. Allex. Well, there was no effort to deceive people. As I said, 
that was an initial kneejerk reaction before I had debriefed the people 
who participated in the conference and before I had seen the textual 
additions in the estimate as it was finally prepared. 

Those notes were strictly personal. 1 may have intended to send 
them in to Mr. Carver. They were just the staff advisory notes of a 
member of the staff. 

Mr. Colby. I think, Mr. Murphy, in answer to that question, it is 
pretty clear that the CIA was very substantially influenced by Mr. 
Adams’ original studies, but we didn’t accept every dot and title of 
his presentation. There is no question about it : In some of his earlier 
studies of these documents and studies into these very busy forces, he 
put some very general numbers around them and we initially ac- 
cepted, to some degree, those numbers. That is where the 500,000 
figure comes from. 

Mr. Murpiiy. Were you told by the people back here, though, when 
you went to this conference to keep the figures within certain 
parameters ? 

Mr. Colby. I didn’t go to the conference, but Mr. Carver did. 

Mr. Murpiiy. Mr. Carver, maybe you can answer that. 

Were there any instructions to stay within certain limits of troop 
estimates and take certain categories and leave them out of the 
estimates? 

Mr. Carver. Absolutely not, Mr. Murphy. I was Mr. Helms’ repre- 
sentative and the chairman of the Washington delegation. Mr. Helms 
sent me out to see if we could come to some agreement which would 
end there, being essentially two sets of figures — a field set and a Wash- 
ington set — which had fairly large disparities. He told me that if we 
could reach substantive agreement to do it w r e would, and if we 
couldn’t, then we couldn't. There were no other instructions other than 
that and we didn’t do anything except to try to review and go over 
the evidence. 

At least that is what tlie Washington delegation tried to do, and 
we came up with wlmt we considered to be an honest and fair com- 
promise agreement — the body of which, I have feared, is open to wide 
interpretation — but there were no prior instructions, and any allega- 
tion that there were is false. 

Mr. Murpiiy. When you were making your estimates, were they 
estimates in the classical sense, as made in the First and Second World 
Wars and maybe the Korean war when everybody wore the same uni- 
form and we knew the components of the battalions and companies/ 
Were your estimates based on that, or did you take into considera- 
tion the unorthodox war we were involved in ? 

Mr. Carver. Of course we did. You put your finger on one of fihe 
root problems which bedeviled much ot the discussion this morning, 
and I think frankly bedevils much of Mr. Adams’ testimony. 

The Vietnam war was not a classical, conventional World War I 
or World War II type of struggle. We had two armies in the field. 
Tho Communist force had a number of different components. They 
had main and local forces, that is, a regular army. They had admin- 
istrative service units which supported them, which covered every- 




tiling from sophisticated sappers to part-time quarters. They had 
guerrilla units 

Mr. Murfixy. But they still were able to mount a major attack at 
that time. 

Mr.. Carver. Precisely, but they had a whole range of things and 
trying to come to understand them conceptually was the first difficult 
problem. 

The next problem was trying to ascertain how to explain them and 
-quantify them and/or get some fix on their capabilities, using a wide 
-variety of evidence, including documents of uncertain reliability in 
which authenticity was another problem. What we tried to do in Sai- 
gon, and what I think we successfully did in the estimate that was 
finally produced in the fall of 1967, which I commend to your read- 
ing — I think it was in the package that was handed to you this morn- 
ing — was explained that you had a very complicated force structure 
- with many different types of components which provided many dif- 
ferent types of functions. 

We assigned numbers where we felt numbers were reasonably as- 
signable, and in those areas where we felt the numbers were spongy 
or were liable not to contribute very much, we didn’t try to compose 
numbers. 

Mr. Delltjms. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The Chair now recognizes Mr. Kasten. I think Mr. Kasten, you onlv 
have 2 minutes. If you wanted to reserve and take 2 minutes on the 
second round, the Chair would be willing to receive a unanimous con- 
sent request for 7 minutes. 

Mr. Kasten. I just, have two questions. I would like to go h<»ck to 
the testimony which Mr. Adams gave us a couple months ago. In one 
case he quotes, and now I ‘am going to read from the testimony: 

1 quote now from comments on the draft by a CIA offlcinl, Mr. Pan’ V. Wn'sb. 
of the Deputy Directorate of Intelligence. “As seen from this office," wrote 
Mr. Walsh on October 11, 1907, “I must rank [the brieflne] as one of the greatest 
snow jobs since Potemkin constructed his village.” It was so bad. he concluded, 
that it “gives us at! the justification we need to go straight again.” 

I am sure that you have seen that quote in the Adams’ testimony. 
How do you explain that quote of yours, sir? 

Mr. Walsti. I would like to make it clear that the quote is accurate, 
and I vouch for it 

Mr. Kasten. The quote is accurate. 

Mr. Walsh. It is, but I was not talking about the estimate nor was 
I talking about the agreement reached at the Saigon conference. I 
was talking about a briefing that the military press office in Saigon 
proposed to give on the basis of the new numbers, and, in my opinion 
and in the opinion of many people at CIA, the press briefing departed 
— — significantly from the agreed numbers reached for the estimate. That 
is what I was talking about. 

For example, the agreement, for administrative service forces I be- 
lieve was at least 35,000 to 40,000. The draft press briefing dropped 
“at least” so it looked then as though we had a minimum and maximum 
number. There was language in the draft press briefing giving one 
the impression that self-defense forces were fifth columnists or fellow 
travelers, which I thought unnecessarily deprecated their abilities ; and 



finally, there was a tone in the draft that we lmd at long last solved 
the riddle about the numbers and we could put this set to bed. 

1 think everybody who ever worked on the order of battle or esti- 
mated enemy strength knew that we were going to be changing our 
numbers consistently, and I thought it was bad policy to come out 
with a set of numbers that looked as though they had been set in 
cement. 

x Mr. Carver. On October 11, 1967, we took specific exception to that 
briefing in the letter we sent to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Kasten. May I ask unanimous consent to use my next time 
period at this time? 

Mr. Dellums. Without objection. The gentleman is recognized for 
5 minutes. 

Mr. Kastex. Go ahead. 

Mr. Carver. On October 11, they sent the draft of that briefing oyer 
to the agency for comment. We were talking again, as Mr. Walsh said, 
about the press briefing that MACV proposed to give. We are not 
talking about the estimate. We are not talking about the results of 
the Sainron conference. 

Mr. Kastex. If I may interrupt for just a moment, Mr. Adams, re- 
ferring in these comments to what he called the draft briefing, at the 
beginning of the paragraph that D quoted from, said, “The draft 
briefing was so blatantly misleading that it made some CIA officials 
question the wisdom,” et cetera, et cetera. 

I think we are referring to the same thing, but what you are saying 
is it was the draft you objected to. 

Mr. Carver. On the 13th of October I sent Mr. Goulding — who was 
then Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public Affairs — a memoran- 
dum — I was at that time Mr. Helms’ Special Assistant for Vietnamese 
Affairs — on the proposed press briefing, taking exception to saying we 
have reviewed it and that we have serious substantive and procedural 
problems with it and cannot support it or concur in its use. 

Then I went on for 3 pages explaining why. 

Mr. Kastex. The fact is, you pointed out your objections to the brief- 
ing that was about to take place or at least there were some questions 
as to the numbers, but you believe you took a position. 

Mr. Carver. That is right. Mr. Helms was not responsible for the 
briefing given by the MACV PAO. 

Mr. Kasten. Who was responsible for that briefing? 

Mr. Walsh. Mr. Kasten, I might add a footnote to what George has 
said. Even though we wrote that memorandum to Phil Goulding, we 
had some influence on what the final draft of the briefing was like when 
it was given, I believe, in November, and then it was much more in 
accordance with the numbers that were in the estimate. 

We still had not associated ourseves with it. 

Mr. Kasten. In another part of the Adams testimony, he referred to 
an article on November 24 and goes back to a November 24 memoran- 
dum. I will just pick up his testimony : 

• • • by this time, the press was so thoroughly confused with conflicting stories 
that the disappearance went unnoticed. On the same day, Mr. Qeorge Allen,/ 
Deputy Assistant for Vietnamese Affairs to the Director, Mr. Helms, wrote that 
Westmoreland’s numbers were contrived and phony and that his estimates were 
controlled by a desire to stay under 300,000. 
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That evidently is from notes on a November 24 report and I will read 
the whole thing : 

— I consider this to be essentially a contrived, retrospective effort aimed at ra- 
tionalizing a phony comparison between the old figures and the new ; the guerrilla 
estimate was controlled by the desire to stay below 300,000 within the framework 
of these selected criteria. 

I assume what Mr. Adams is referring to is what is written here. Is 
that correct ? Did you say it or did you not say it ? 

Mr. Allen. I wrote that on that piece of paper, yes, I did. 

Mr. Kastkx. You did that by mistake ? _ 

Mr. Allen. No, sir ; I say it was an emotional knee jerk reaction. May 
I add further that there is also in those notes the statement, and no one 
has quoted it yet, that says, “This is [a] step in [the] right direction, 
but only a single step, not an entire journey,’’ indicating that I thought 
the conference generally had made some progress, even before I heard 
these explanations. 

. Mr. Kastkx. This is [a] step in [the] right direction, but only a 
single step, not an entire-journey. 

Is that what you are referring to? 

Mr. Allen. Yes. 

Mr. Kastkx. But the fact is that Westmoreland’s numbers were 
contrived and phony and his estimates were controlled by a desire to 
stay under 300.000 ? 

Mr. Allen. That was an impression I had at the time I saw* the 
numbers and that was my emotional reaction. I don’t know whether 
they were contrived actually to stay under the number 300,000. It 
seems to me in my state of mind at that time that must have been what 
controlled it. 

Mr. Colby. Our analysts get pretty intense in their feelings about 
some of these questions, Mr. Kasten, and we still do it today on other 
issues. 

Mr. Kastkx. I frankly think that we might be stretching it a little 
bit if we are looking at notes on the bottom of a piece of paper, but I 
thought it was important because those were two pans of the Adams 
testimony that you should have a chance to respond to. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Treen might want to use my time. 

Mr. Dellums. Your time has expired. » 

Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Just thinking back to some of the things I have read, I wonder how 
many of you gentlemen ever read any of Graham Greene’s books? Have 
yon read “The Quiet American” ? 

Mr. Colby. I have. 

Mr. Lehman. T find when you use the expression “not to understand 
something conceptually” that Graham Greene— T think he wrote that 
book around 1050 or 1051— based on some experience he had there long 
before we ever got into this situation, seems to have a concent uni under- 
standing of the impossibility of understanding the motivations and 
what, you called the ca liabilities of the armed services of that particular 
kind of culture. I think there are limitations in any kind of intelligence 
operation in trying to translate this one kind of a culture into another 
-kinfbof-a^culture.-liecauseprvJaeMt-just-doesn't translate. I think that 
it is not so much a question of who is giving the wrong, misleading 
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directions or the wrong, misleading type of figures, but the fact that we- 
couldn’t even estimate our own allies. 

IIow could we even estimate the enemy? I think that this is what 
really bethel’s me. In the time I have been on this committee, I have 
learned to appreciate the integrity of the CIA and its capabilities, but 
I also have a sense of the limitations of these capabilities when it in - 
trudes in a wholly different kind of environment from the reference 
points that we have constructed institutionally in this country. 

To translate that into something else — forget about Vietnam. In a 
sense it is painful, but it is really water under the bridge. Where do we 
go from here? Wo are faced with a number of similar possibilities of 
misused or misguided data stemming from these kinds of estimates of 
possible enemy capabilities. 

For instance, in North and South Korea we could find ourselves-- 
in a matter of months or years underestimating the capabilities of 
North Korea or South Korea, if our estimate is based on what we 
learned there 25 years ago that may not even be applicable today. 
I -am just concerned about how can we possibly prevent the kinds of 
miscalculations, the misconceptualizing or lack of understanding of 
what is going on — the basic limitations of someone like this fellow 
Pyle, and Graham Greene, who is dealing from one culture into an- 
other culture without knowing what the hell he was doing. 

Mr. Colby. I think that is why we have a professional intelli- 
gence service — because you have people who study foreign culture.* 
and try to work themselves into the thought processes, learn the lan- 
guages, understand the people, the cultures, and then can translate 
some of those events into something comprehensible to us. 

I grant you that there are some motivations around the world that 
are hard to understand, but professional intelligence people can do 
a better job than the unprofessional amateur can do. 

Mr. Lehman. Nobody ever wrote poetry in any language but what 
he first learned it to begin with, and this is something that you almost 
have to understand beyond the translation of the language. It is 
almost self-limiting, when you take the most professionally trained 
person from this culture and insert him in a culture that has no 
reference points from his early childhood. I am just looking at that 
from the standpoint that we arc going to have to intuitively assess 
things — which is sometimes better than what the professionals can do. 

Mr. Colby. T think, though, Mr. Lehman, we are going to have to 
live in a world that has these different cultures and we are going to 
havo to get professionals who will dedicate themselves to an under- 
standing of these different cultures. I think that is what a professional 
intelligence service is all about. 

I think we have worked on that and I think we have achieved a 
great deal on it. We are not 100 percent and I don’t think, as von say, 
we will ever lie 100 percent, but I think we are a lot better off with a 
professional effort on it than by giving up and not trying. 

Mr. Dkllvms. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Field? 

Mr. Firm Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Colby. I would like to address two points this afternoon. I thi"k 
they are two of the three main points that I would get out of Mr. 
Adams’ testimony. 
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The first, I think, is that he was trying to say that the figures that 
he came up with on enemy force strengths were significantly higher 
than what the military was putting out; second, that the military 
figures seemed to prevail and were used more than his figures, his 
estimates; third, the motive, which was obviously the idea that this 
was to be sold to the press and the American people. 

I would like to go into the facts of the first two — whether or not 
the OTA figures were different from military figures. Now, prior to 
the Tet offensive, was there a major difference between CIA figures 
on enemy force strengths and military figures? 

Mr. Colby., On enemy force strengths, no. The national estimate 
had the regular force estimates and the comprehensible forces that 
we could look at. and that is what the order of battle conference and 
the special national intelligence estimate was all about. It worked 
out some differences. 

There were differences, but they put them together in the hones 
that they could resolve some differences. The differences weren’t big 
enough so that they made that much of a difference and they did 
resolve those. 

Mr. Field. I am a little confused because your statement, if you 
read it carefully, seems to indicate in many cases that the military 
figures were underestimated and in some cases significantly under- 
estimated. 

Now, moving to the estimated guerrilla forces we heard General 
Graham testify this morning that there were, prior to Tet, 70,000 
to 80,000 guerrillas. Was that also the CIA’s estimate? 

Mr. Colby. The guerrilla estimate was, in the final figures, 70,000 
to 00,000. 

Mr. Field. All right — 70.000 to 00,000. He said 70,000 to 80,000 
thi<* morning. That, is not terribly different. 

AVas that CIA’s general range? 

Mr. Colby. That is what we accepted as “guerrillas” — which meant 
fnirlv well organized guerrilla forces — but it is not what we said. 
We did not have a figure for the additional very loosely organized 
forces and neither did the military. 

Mr. Adams had initially s**t a figure for those and we had originally 
proposed a figure of a couple hundred thousand or something. It was 
a very round number because we knew that it was a very difficult 
thing to quantify. 

Mr. Field. Weren’t you in fact estimating that there were some- 
thing in the neighborhood of 200,000 or more of these kinds of forces? 

Mr. Colby. Yes; and in a very unquantifiablo way. 

Mr. Field. There is a difference between 200,000 and 90,000 here. 
That is a significant difference. 

Mr. Colby. No; the 90,000 was constant all the way through. In 
other words, you have your 70,000 to 90,000 guerrillas which were 
constant underneath that 200,000 we are talking about. One of the 
problems in here is the number of different forces we are talking 
about and a change in the nomenclature of what we were using in 
about 1966-87. 

In the earlier quotations I have there, when I say guerrillas and 
irregulars, we said about a third of those are guerrillas and the rest 
of them were these unorganized forces. 
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Now, that is about the degree of precision it had. 

Mr. Field. Again you seem to indicate that you are in agreement 
with MACV on November 23, 1966. In a document written at that 
time, it says: 

A reappraisal of the strength of Communist Irregular forces which Is cur- 
rently underway indicates that accepted (that Is, MACV) estimates of the 
strength of Vieteong irregular forces may have drastically understated their 
growth, possibly by as much as 200,000 persons. 

Now, that is a clear-cut disagreement of 200,000. 

Mr. Colby. In 1966. yes. 

Mr. Field. With MACV figures. How can you say you agreed with 
them at that time? 

Mr. Colby. Oh, no; I said by the time of the national estimate in 
1967, late 1967. we did reach an agreement. 

Mr. Field. Here we are on the 23d olMay 1967 : 

‘•Latest U.S. order of battle holdings" — which I assume are the military fig- 
ures or the agreed upon figures — "list their strengtli at 113.000. Studies hy 
COMUSMACV, however, indicate that irregular strengtli is more likely in the 
neighborhood of 190-200,000." 

That is quite a difference. 

Mr. Colby. In May 1967 we said the paramilitary and political orga- 
nization is still probably far larger than official U.S. order of battle 
statistics indicate. We did have a difference at that time. 

Mr. Dellums. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Murphy, you have a unanimous-consent request ? 

Mr. Murphy. Yes; I would like to yield, without objection, ail my 
time to Mr. Field. 

Mr. Dellums. Any objection? Hearing none, the gentleman may 
proceed for 5 minutes. 

ill*. Field. Again on May 23. the CIA says, and I believe this was a 
CIA report to the Secretary of Defense : 

We estimate, however, that the strength of the so-called “administrative serv- 
ices" (and noncombnt support troops) is in the 75.000-100.000 range, that the 
strengtli of the ‘irregulars’’ is in the 200.000 range, and that the number of 
Yletconc political personnel is in the 80.000 range. Thus the oveall strength of 
the Communists’ organized force structure in South Vietnam Is probably In the 
HOO.fKK) range and may even be higher. 

Those are the same kinds of figures that Mr. Adams spoke to. 

Mr. Colby. Yes : and those are Mr. Adams' figures. 

Mr. Field. The military at that time was saying— correct me if I 
am wrong — 299.000. That is a difference lie tween 500,000 — right here 
in iff nek and white — and 299,000. 

Mr. Colby. I think I can explain this on a time frame. 

What happened was that the military had some lower figures in 
Vietnam and we were leaving the order of battle problem to the mili- 
tary. In about 1966 we began to put some attention to it. We identified 
what we thought— and Mr. Adams contributed very substantially to 
this process — was a larger figure for this whole irregular categor y. t . 

Wo then raised this in 1966 with the appropriate authorities. This 
seemed to be a much bigger figure — even up to 500,000 or more. 

Mr. Field. That is CIA ? That became CIA? 

Mr. Colby. That became CIA. 

Mr. Field. It is not Adams ; it is CIA ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 
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Then we had a debate about what- the Components of these figures 
are. This debate continued through 1967 and it led to a couple of these 
conferences, at which we got the people who thought it was only the 
299,000, or whatever it was. and the 500,000-odd and put them together 
to see if they could resolve the differences. 

What the difference came down to was this: They pretty well agreed 
on what could bo called the regular forces in some fashion or other and 
even the organized guerrilla groups, but there was a question about 
the remaining loosely organized groups which we had originally put a 
number on of around 200,000 or more. The question then was, can you 
really quantify those in terms of good evidence and we fell off of the 
quantification of those particular kinds of amorphous groups because 
it was very difficult to sustain the technical order of battle support for 
such groups. The military, of course, made the first point that they 
weren’t really part of the troop strength that the military were con- 
cerned with combating, and consequently the national estimate came up 
with the final figure of 330,000, or whatever it was, pretty well orga- 
nized forces, plus the unquantitied additional loosely organized forces. 

Mr. Firm». I understand what the military problem was and it was 
really a difference in approaches; but. nevertheless, isn’t it fair to say 
that the CIA during 1967 was looking at figures in the 500.000-phis 
range or “organized force structure.” and that when you went to a 
conference in September in Saigon, the agreed figures that the U.S. 
Government came out with — CTA and military — were in the 300,000 
ramro and not the 500,000 range ? 

Mr. Colby. It. was 300.000, plus other unquantifiable forces. 

Mr. Field. But the figures that were passed back in cables, the fig- 
ures that were briefed to the press, the figures that came back to the 
Government, were in the 300,000 range and there was not a lot of 
emphasis 

Mr. Colby. But we always stated there was an additional unquanti- 
fied force beyond that. 

- Mr. Field. Anywhere from 100.000 to 200,000. 

' Mr. Colby. It could have lieen any number, frankly. 

Mr. Field. The figures presented were obviously oriented toward 
300 000. 

Mr. Colby. These were the forces that our forces were combating. 
Thet is what H’o argument was. 

Mr. Field. Was there anv attempt to sav that this additional unquan- 
tified group is probably in the 200.000 range ? 

Mr. Colby. We certainly did not say that in a formal sense — those 
numbers. 

Mr. Ftvld. There are no documents here showing that coming out 
of CTA. The CTA wns alone with the CIA figure. 

Mr. Colby. We fell off the attempt to quantify the amorphous groups 
because our evidence in support of any quantification of those was not 
verv good. Take the occasional help you get from an individual who 
walks into a marketplace and throws a grenade. Is that a number or 
not? 

Mr. Field. The reason that you went with the 300.000 figure — and 
you used the additional figure— was you couldn’t quantify that addi- 
tional group. And yet in your own documents in January of that venr 
you said 
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* * * there is now documentary evidence which strongly suggests that at the 
beginning of 1965. irregular strength was about 200,000 and that the goal for the 
end of 1965 was 250,000-300,000. More recent documentary evidence suggests that 
this goal was probably reached, at least during 1965. 

Mr. Colby. And the documentary evidence suggests it was goals. It 
was all those amorphous categories of things; and when you got down 
to describing what real evidence you had for a firmer number there, 
you didn’t have much. 

Mr. Field. So your testimony here today is not that the military 
figures prevailed — in other words, that everything was harmoni- 
ous — 

Mr. Colby. No, no; we had lots of arguments about the details 
but 

Mr. Field. Wasn’t there about a 200,000 difference? 

Mr. Colby. No. We settled upon an agreed figure for the regular 
forces. We settled on the fact that there was an additional force be- 
yond that of unquantifiable numbers. We did not say that the figuro 
'went from 300 to 500 or from 500 to 300 because the total we had been 
talking about in the 500 area was included in the 300-plus unquantifi- 
able forces that we later gave. 

Mr. Dellums. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Colby. We weren’t using a number for the final figure. 

Mr. Walsh. I might be able to shed a little bit of light on this which 
really is going to reflect, as we said somewhere in our testimony, that 
this business is a very imprecise art. 

For example, in December of 1966 Sam Adams said that the whole 
bag of whatever you want to call them was 600,000. Then we sent him 
out to Saigon to do some field research and he came back and said it 
was 500,000. There is the genesis of our May 1967 number. 

What we were trying to say, and what you are seeing in that docu- 
ment, is the intelligence process working.* We are grappling with the 
problem. We don’t have that kind of hard evidence. We are trying to 
measure it from different perceptions and angles and we don’t know 
whether it is 100,000 or 200,000 or any kind of a number that doesn’t 
have a lot of zeroes in it. 

Another example is that ns we continued to work on th ; s. we came 
up with the judgment in enrlv 1968. for example, that self-defense 
forces were 100,000. as a single, number. We had a conference with 
MACV and DIA and other representatives of the intelligence com- 
munity. We were able to agree that we were so unsure of the precision 
of this number that when the conference concluded we said it was 
somewhere between 80.000 and 120,000. So this is a very uncertain and 
a very trying estimative problem. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Field. I was responsible for self-defense forces on 
the other side of this war. We gave out a half million guns to self- 
defense forces. Now. T was pretty sure that that half million guns were 
out there, hut I was also convinced that some of them were being used 
by two and three people in sequence, some of them were being used 
by one person alone, and some of them were probably locked up in the 
armory. And we had all sorts of figures about the total number of 
self-defense members. 

The figures went up to the 2 and 3 million category which, frankly, 
I never accepted because I knew how weak the figures were — and that 



was on our side with our own direct reporting of what was going 
0,1 -because of the imprecision of what a self-defenser really is and 
how you count him. 

Mr. Dellums. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Colby, I would like to take you back to a few of your quotes — 
quotes from the Agency— and get your statement as to what you really 
meant. First quote : 

Recently acquired documentary evidence, now being studied in detail, suggests 
that our holdings on the numerical strength of these irregulars (now carried 
at around 110,000) may require drastic upward revision. 

What did you mean by that ? 

Mr. Colby. What we meant by that was that in August 1966— which 
was when that was stated — the word “irregular" consisted in our rough 
concept at the time of about one-third guerrillas and about two-thirds 
other forces and that the total for that group had been carried at about 
110,000. 

Wo had put some work on this question, and Mr. Adams had done 
a lot of the work of looking at documents, trying to find out what the 
strength of these irregulars really was instead of this general figure. 
The initial evidence from captured documents indicated that the figure 
Mas probably considerably more than what we had been carrying as 
110 , 000 . * " 

Mr. Dellums. The second quote : 

If the reports are accurate, and past experience suggests that many of them 
are, the total number of North Vietnamese troops now in South Vietnam would 
be well over 50,000 men instead of approximately 38,000 as is now carried by 
MACV. 

Mr. Colby. This M as June 1966. 

There M’as a debate as to how many of the enemy troops wore North 
Vietnamese and this M as a very difficult matter to determine. You had 
to look at the infiltration figures, the strength figures, and captured 
and prisoner reports and things of this nature, and the figure at the 
time was 38,000. 

Our investigations, in looking into the various kinds of reports, led 
us to believe that- it M*as well over 50.000 instead of 38.000. The overall 
figure of North Vietnamese troops was 54,000 in the national estimate, 
but that Mas 1*4 years later and much had changed in the interim. 

Mr. Dellums. The next quote : 

A reappraisal of the strength of Communist irregular forces which is currently 
underway indicates that accepted (that is, MACV) estimates of the strength of 
Vietcong irregular forces may have drastically understated their growth, possibly 
by as much as 200,000 persons. 

Can you explain that for us. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

That is a memorandum which followed by a couple of months the 
August memorandum that we first discussed and it essentially says 
that our view, as distinct from August, may require upuard revision. 
We were coming to a drastic change of perhaps 200,000. It M-as essen- 
tially that evidence which Mas continually being scrubbed and looked 
at and examined in trying to get some precision. 

Mr. Dellums. The final quote : 

We believe the Vietcong paramilitary and political organization is still proba- 
bly far larger than official U.S. order of battle statistics indicate. Thus the overall 


strength of the Communists’ organized force structure In South Vietnam Is 
probably in the 500,000 range and may even be higher. 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Colby. Well, we meant that the official military estimate at 
that time was 292,000, referring to the troops. We said that we believed 
it was considerably larger than that and when you looked at the overall 
paramilitary and political organization, the overall strength of the 
Communists that we were facing in Vietnam was probably in the 

500.000 range or more. That includes the 292,000 but also a lot more 
beyond that in this amorphous group of forces that we saw on the 
edges of the regular apparatus. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Colby. 

Mr. Allen, what are your qualifications to make any judgment on 
Vietnam ? 

Mr. Allex. My qualifications ? 

Mr. Dellums. Yes. 

Mr. Allex. You mean my professional qualifications? 

Mr. Dellums. Yes. 

Mr. Allex. I worked directly on the Vietnam problem for a total 
of about 12 years as an analyst for the Department of the Army, the 
Defense Intelligence Agency, and with CIA. For another 6 years the 
problem was within my spliere of interest but it was only part of my 
responsibilities. 

Mr. Dellums. In other words, you are very qualified to make such 
judgments? 

Mr. Allex. I had some experience with the problem ; yes, sir. 

Mr. Dellums. Did you go to Pleiku after the Tet offensive ? 

Mr. Allex. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dellums. Did you see damaged aircraft? 

Mr. Allen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dellums. How were they parked ? 

Mr. Allen. There were rows of the remnants of helicopters which 
would have been parked more or less as close together as you can get 
them, but just the remnants of them were there on the taxiway. 

Mr. Dellums. What is the quality, in your expert judgment, of the 

87.000 figure given by MACV as the number committed to Tet? 

Mr. Allex. An estimate of that sort is very difficult to arrive at 

and it depends on an analysis of to what extent parts of units or whole 
units participated. * 

In some instances a regiment may have been directed to be involved 
in the attack, but may have used only parts of its capabilities such as 
its mortars or its artillery pieces in actual implementation of the 
attack order. 

My personal feeling was — without having done a detailed study 
of the problem but with my understanding of the nature of the opera- 
tion — that the 65,000 to 80,000 figure that was used for the participat- 
ing forces was probably on the low side, and that it would not really 
have included all of the components that did participate. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Allen. 

Mr. McClory ? 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Carver, following the order of battle conference held in Wash- 
ington in April 1968, you were the one who was designated to brief 
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" the President of the United States on the results of that conference, 
were you not? 

Ml*. Carver. I think we have two things confused. I did not actually 
brief the President after the order of battle conference, though mv 
associates — including both Mr. Adams and Mr. Allen — did draft the 
note of the estimate that Mr. Helms passed to the President at a 
Tuesday lunch meeting before the estimate was issued. 

I did brief the President in March of 1968 after the Tet offensive 
and prior to his announcement of his intent not to run. 

Mr. McClory. I don’t want to inquire specifically into that con- 
versation, but you did provide information regarding’all the numbers, 
did you not? 

Mr. Carver. Yes, sir. We did our best to provide the most accurate 
and candid appraisal we could of the enemy strengths in Vietnam. 
We also did .our best to call attention to areas where the evidence 
was spongy and we had to either use ranges or any figures were liable 
—to lie misleading. We were not infallible, but we certainly tried to be as 
candid and accurate as we could be. 

Mr. McClory. Were you surprised when President Johnson an- 
nounced that he would not seek reelection? 

Mr. Carver. Yes, sir, I was. 

Mr. McClory. That occurred when — about 10 days after this briefing 
paper was handed to the President ? 

Mr. Carver. It occurred very close to it. 

What actually happened was President Johnson convened a group 
of advisers known colloquially as the “Wise Men.” I was one of the 
officers called upon to brief him on the Tet offensive, the others being 
Mr. Ilabib and General DePuy. He was somewhat taken back bv their 
recommendations. He had me down in the Cabinet room for 2 hours 
to hear the briefing I had given them. 

Soon thereafter he stepped down, but I don’t think there was any 
connection between the two. 

Mr. McClory. Just coincidence. 

Mr. Carver. That is right. 

Mr. McClory. ,1 yield the balance of my time to mv colleague, 
Mr. Treen. ' ‘ 

Mr. Treen. Thank you. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. Colbv, let me see if I can verbalize what I believe to lie the sense 
of vonr testimony about these figures. 

\our round figure — that the CIA thought, included the whole 
bundle of the enemy numbers, meaning regular forces, the support 
forces, the infrastructure, and all of these special defense forces — was 
around 500.000? 

Mr. Colby. Or more. 

Mr. Treen. 500.000 or more. The military was saving that the order 
of battle was about 292,000 at the time. 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Treen. But weren't you talking about different bundles of 
people ? 

Mr. Colby. Very much so, Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. And that accounts for the large part of the difference? 
Mr. Colby. Right ; very much so. 
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Mr. Treex. The military up until the time that you got agreement 
on this was inclined not to include these self-defense forces. These 
were people including, as they say, women, old folks who lived in the 
hamlets, having no offensive capability, but you have to recognize they 
are going to side with the enemy when the chips are down. 

Mr. Colby. That is part of the war. 

Mr. Trkkx. That is called the SD forces. You have the secret self- 
defense, self-defense forces, similar people, but not in controlled areas? 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Treex. So in effect the military was saying. “There are 202.000 
of the enemy; we are not counting these special forces,’’ and you are 
coming in and saying, “We have to consider these forces in the overall 
bundle” ? 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Mr. Treex. So you were talking about two different things when 
you gave these figures, although you had some differences? 

Mr. Colby. There were some differences, of 00111*80. hut the military 
was essentially saying they had 300,000 people to fight and we said 
you may have 300,000 people to fight, but there are a lot more of them 
over there you have to worry about. 

Mr. Treex. And their figure of 300,000 people to fight, in the sense 
they were using it, was not that far off. 

Mr. Colby. No. We had differences but not enormous ones. 

Mr. Treex. Of course, you are talking about different time periods 
here. You had increases and decreases perhaps in different categories. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. 

Mr. Treex. On page 4 of your testimony under the heading “The 
Order of Battle Conference in Saigon,” in the second paragraph you 
say : ' 

The final agreed figures resulting from the conference, particularly those for 
the VC/NVA combat forces, represented a significant move on the part of MAO V. 
most notably regarding the category of administrative services or support 
groups. 

My information is that in June of 1967, the military command was 
saying that there were 25,313 in the administrative services, and that 
as a result of the conference that figure was 37,650. 

Mr. Colby. The final figure was 35,000 to 40,000. 

Mr. Treex. 35,000 to 40,000, so the 37,650 is right in between. 

Mr. Carver. Excuse me. 

There was one addition to that, sir. We said in the text — this I think 
was insisted on at the conference — we said the administrative services 
are hard to quantify but the number is at least in the 35,000 to 40.000 
range. 

Mr. Dellttms. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Treen is recognized for 5 more minutes. 

Mr. Treex. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 
t The next question I realize is perhaps not in your sphere of exper- 
tise, hut if you have a judgment on it I would appreciate having it, 
Mr. Colby. 

One of the major accusations of Mr. Adams was that the military 
fooled itself about numbers. There is a separate issue you hear about— 
whether the military fooled the public, fooled the Congress, and that 
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sort of thing — and maybe that is an interesting issue ; but the point 
here is that Mr. Adams is saying the military fooled itself, and that 


that had its repercussions at Tet. 

Is there any evidence to this effect, that the outcome of the let 
offensive had a deficit effect because we fooled ourselves about military 

figures? . 

Mr. Colby. I don’t think so, Mr. Treen. I think the military figures, 
plus or minus a minor percentage, were roughly accurate as to the 
forces that they were fighting and the forces that took part in Tet. 
As you say from the other testimony, a fairly 9mall percentage of that, 
even the 300,000, was involved in the physical attack at Tet itself. 
There was a broader and better coordinated attack country wide than 


perhaps had been anticipated. 

Mr. Treen. But the manipulation of numbers 

Mr. Colby. But the numbers didn’t do that much to it and actually 
the military had prepared for Tet. They had moved forces and moved 
troops which enamed them to fight off the Tet attack a lot better than 
they would have otherwise. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield at this point? 

Mr. Treen. Sure. 

Mr. Murphy. Mr. Colby, you weren’t here this morning, but I 
asked Lieutenant General Graham about the Tet offensive and he said 
they had 36 hours notice. Yet it was reported that half the South 
Vietnamese Army was on leave. 

Mr. Colby. We are talking about U.S. forces. 

Mr. Murphy. I mean you were both fighting the war together. 

Mr. Colby. The U.S. forces were prepared and did move troops in 
order to defend themselves better. The command structures of the 
Vietnamese and the command structures of the American troops were 
independent and parallel and the degree to which the Vietnamese re- 
acted — in some areas they prepared and in some areas they didn't. 

Mr. Murphy. But the facts almost belie what you just said. You 
had planes lined up in a row. Yon lost, I think the number was, well 
over 200. Thev wore hit by rockets, regulars with rockets, as Lieuten- 
ant General Graham said this morning. Thev came in with grenades 
and everything. I don’t see how you can really have battle prepared- 
ness and have that happen. 

Mr. Colby. The fact is that a surprise attack at night, even against 
well prepared troops, will have an initial impact, of course. 

Mr. Murphy. But you don’t have planes lined up like that. 

Mr. Colby. I really can’t, talk about where the planes were lined up, 
but tho fact was that the Vietcong suffered a military defeat in Tet. 
They accomplished an enormous psychological victory— there is no 
question about it — but they did suffer a military defeat in Tet. 

Mr. Treen. Mr. Colby, the third major point sought to be estab- 
lished in Mr. Adams’ testimony in September was that he didn’t get 
a hearing. That statement of mine mav not be quite accurate. I think 
he said he got some people to listen to him but he didn’t think that he 
was heard, or that his arguments were received and heard and properly 
evaluated. 

Can you comment on that point? 

Mr. Colby. I think lie was certainly heard. He was not necessarily 
fully agreed with. This is sometimes a difference between tho plaintiff 
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in tlie case who may have been heard but didn’t win the case. He was 
heard on a variety of occasions as a member of our team that went to 
the order of battle conferences. He was heard in discussions in the 
CIA. He was heard in the course of a special post mortem set up by 
the Director at the time, Mr. Helms. He was listened to in his com- 
plaints by our Deputy Director, Admiral Taylor at the time. 

I tliinlc lie was very thoroughly heard, although he was not agreed 
with on every one oi his points. On some of his points lie did find 
agreement, there is no question about it. 

Mr. Treen. Is it true an arrangement was made for him to be inter- 
viewed by Patrick Covne, the Executive Secretary of the President's 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board? 

Mr. Colby. I believe he was. 

Sir. Treen. Is it a little unusual for someone at his level to have a 
special interview ? 

Mr. Colby. It is a little out of the ordinary, but wo do sometimes 
allow people to go to present their case in various situations. 

Mr. Treen. There was some suggestion earlier that there may have 
been some obligation on the part of the CIA to make public, perhaps 
to Congress, information, information on your estimates. Were you 
under any order or any Executive order or under the compulsion of 
any statute to make this information public? Was that your role or 
function at that time? 

Mr. Colby. These assessments were classified at the time. Certain of 
them were declassified by the administration later and used in their 
briefings, but the CIA at that time believed that its function was to 
report to the executive branch, give assessments to the executive branch 
and to respond to requests from the Congress for briefings and, when 
requested, CIA did respond to such briefings. 

With respect to the public, no, I do not believe it was conceived to 
be CIA’s role at the time to issue public statements. 

Mr. Treen. I agree with you fully. It would be up to the executive, 
at that time headed by President Lyndon Johnson, to make this in- 
formation available if he so chose to do. 

Mr. Colby. Yes : and certain of it was. I guess. 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Colby, we agree Vietnam was not a conventional 
war. Second, I think we agree that their regular forces were an es- 
sential part of the Vietcong- North Vietnamese Army forces. 

Mr. Colby. An essential adjunct to, rather than an essential part of. 
t Mr. Dellums. If irregular forces were a sizable factor in that 
Vietcong- North Vietnamese Army force, then isn’t any estimate that 
does not include those forces a “wrong” estimate, and without under- 
standing the full capacity, wouldn't a military field commander tend 
to minimize opposition and act accordingly? 

Mr. Colby. I think the estimate did not exclude those forces. The. 
estimate said there were more or less 300,000 organized forces and 
there was an -additional unorganized, unquantified force that the 
people should be concerned about ; so I think the estimate said there 
was an additional problem. 

'Die field commander, I think, with some justification, was wor- 
ried about the combat forces that he faced. 

Mr. Dellums. Isn't that the key issue? The MACV people placed 
that figure at between 70,000 and 90,000. Your Agency sot it at ap- 
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proximately 200,000, and that Is not an important and significant 
difference in the battlefield? 

Mr. Colby. That really wasn't the difference that we are talking 
about, Mr. Dellums. The 70,000 to 90,000 was agreed between the 
military and ourselves after the conference and in the national esti- 
mate. Also it was agreed between the military and ourselves that the 
other less organized forces beyond that were not quantified, hut they 
existed and had to be worried about. There wasn’t the difference 
between 70,000 and 200,000, no. That difference did not exist. 

Mr. Dellums. If you all agreed on the figure, why wasn’t that figure 
added to the 299,000 ? 

Mr. Colby. The 70,000 to 90,000 was included within the 299,000. 
It was a part of that total figure. 

If I may, Mr. Dellums, I think that this whole aspect of the war, 
the unorganized part of the war, was not given a great deal of atten- 
tion during the early part of the war. Only after 1967 was it given 
a major part of the attention of the military command as well as of 
the rest of us, and that was the job I had — working under General 
Abrams — to cite that part of the war. I think we put a great deal of 
effort and energy into it. Essentially, Mr. Dellums, I think we won 
that part of the war because in 1972 there weren’t any guerrillas in 
the attacks by the North Vietnamese and in 1975 there weren’t any 
guerrillas in the attack by the North Vietnamese. The guerrillas were 
all on the South Vietnamese side. 

Mr. Treen. The special national intelligence estimate of Novem- 
ber 13 ? 1967 — entitled “Capabilities of the Vietnamese Communists for 
Fighting in South Vietnam” — has been declassified and it is in our 
records. I don’t want to make our record too bulky, but I would ask 
that the pertinent portion of this be made- a part of the record at 
this point. That would be starting on page 10, the section on the 
“Military Situation in the South,” and the subheading “A. Communist 
Forces,” through the middle of page 16. 

Mr. Colby. If we are going to put that in, we might add the intro- 
ductory note on page 1. 

Mr. Treen. I would be glad to add that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dellums. Without objection. i 

Mr. Murphy. Is there anytliing else you want to add ? 

Mr. Treen. I can put it all in. 

Mr. Colby. I think pages 1 and 2 are enough. 

Mr. Dellums. We want to try to keep it down. 

Mr. Treen. I am not trying to burden the record, but I think you 
will agree that theso pages tend to sum up the entire estimate" of 
what the Communist forces were in South Vietnam ns of November 
1967. This was the information that was on the table available to 
our commanders, to our Chief Executive, the President of the United 
States, and it, in summary, consisted of 118,000 regular forces, mean- 
ing Vietcong and North V letnamese Regular Army people. 

[The material referred to is printed on pp. 1981-1991 of the appen- 
dixes.] 

Mr. Dellums. Wo will now hear from Mr. Graham. 



STATEMENT OF JAMES C. GRAHAM. FORMER CENTRAL 
INTELLIGENCE AGENCY EMPLOYEE 


Mr. Graham. My name is James C. Graham. I live at 1025*2 De- 
mocracy Lane, Potomac, Mil. I was employed at the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency from July 1. 10-18, until my resignation on Decem- 
ber 31, 1073. Throughout my career at the Agency I was involved at 
one level or another in the analysis of Asian affairs, including the 
situation in Vietnam. 

I think, along with one other member of the Agency who is now 
present — George Allen — my connection with Vietnam probably ex- 
tends further back in years than anyone else at the table, though my 
involvement was not as intensive as some. 

In 19(50 I was appointed to the Board of National Estimates which, 
as you all know, was part of the Office of National Estimates which 
had the function and responsibility of producing coordinated na- 
t ional intell igence in those days. 

I was a member of the Board in 1967 and had the responsibility 
of overseeing, chairing, pulling together the. workers, coordinating 
this national intelligence estimate which has just been released and 
I have seen for the first time today. 

I regret that my testimony duplicates to some extent things that 
have been said here today but to make a coherent presentation I am 
afraid I must go,th rough it. 

I am going to ad lib occasionally. 

You all have copies of my testimony, T believe. 

Adams’ charges have been described in various ways here today 
but from reading them carefully, T think they boil down to two sepa- 
rate and distinct components: first, that the intelligence procc&s was 
corrupt and. second, that deliberate undei'estimates of Communist 
strength were responsible for the surprise at Tet in 1968. 

Let me say fu-st thnt all of Sam Adams’ charges, whether they have 
appeared in “Harper’s.” before this committee, or in earlier forms, are 
burdened with obvious internal contradictions. 

In effect, Mr. Adams is asking this committee to believe thnt the 
command in Saigon, while aware of the “true” strength of the Com- 
munists. deliberately put their own mission, their own equipment, and 
their own troops in jeopardy by acting on the basis of a “deliberately 
downgraded” strength estimate. Such a simple-minded proposition 
seems to assume a highly credulous audience in the Congress, the press, 
and the American public. In fact, the surprise at Tet had very little 
to do with estimates of Communist strength. 

I think there was an intelligence failure at Tet, but T think it was 
composed of many elements, and the anatomy of nnv intelligence fail- 
ure is always a very complicated thing. It is difficult to go back and 
make a real reconstruction of all of the factors that went into it. but 
I think the principal element in this case w*as that while a winter- 
soring offensive was expected, few. if nnv. people really believed the 
Communists would run the great risks involved in the attacks on the 
towns and cities, whore they would expose their troops to grave losses, 
which m fact happened. 
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As .Tamos Ogle hoped to tell this committee, even the working level 
CIA analysts in Saigon — who were certainly not part of any MACV 
conspiracy — were skeptical about their own conclusion that there was 
going to he an attack against the cities. 

As Ogle pointed out in an interview in the Washington Star on 
September 22, 1975, Sam Adams’ charges were “irrelevant” to the sur- 
prise problem because the Communists only used about 67,000 troops. 
T don’t know how many they used, whether it was 67.000, 80.000, or 
00 000 . 

To repeat, the problem at Tet was one that has plagued not only 
intelligence analysts, but also military commanded, Presidents, Con- 
gressmen. and all mankind. That is to say, the problem of perceptions. 

The Communists surprised us by doing something that risked great 
loss, if more ARVN and United States units has been deployed closer 
to the city, had they expected the attack. 

The Communists did this. I believe, not because they were strong, 
but because they did in fact face a 'steady decline in their fortunes 
if they could not by some dramatic blow undermine U.S. support for 
the war. 

I recognize that is contrary to the popular view, but I think the 
objective evidence which I have tried to deal with all my profes- 
sional career supports that judgment. 

Let me now turn to the problem that Sam Adams defines ns cor- 
ruption in the intelligence process. 

First of all. based on what I have heard here today and what T 
have known for years, I think part of the problem over figures which 
we are wrestling with hasn't really been fully exposed, although Gen- 
eral Graham touched on it and I think Mr! Colby did. too. Put the 
fact is, if yon go back in time and try to re-create the situation, you 
will seo much more clearly that- in 1966 and well into 1967 we were 
still in what has been called the learning curve in Vietnam. 

MACV was really only organized or activated. I believe, in 1905. 
The big buildup began in 1965 under General Westmoreland. The 
process of building up an intelligence organization in the field under 
military procedures, with the military's organizational approach, is 
something that has to bo done in a certain way. When you are build- 
ing a new organization you have to rely on inexperienced officers — 
as General Graham said, intelligence personnel working on 1-vear 
terms. They were starting from scratch. In the Agency, ns has been 
indicated here, we did not at that time have any official' responsibility 
for military order of battle. 

In 1966 we had very few people working on it. I think Mr. Colby 
gave you some figures on the buildup of the effort within CIA. 

So, it would be normal. One does not have to think of conspiracies, 
or attempts to trick the evidence in this kind of situation, for the 
assessments of the enemy strength to be tentative. Many of the CIA 
memorandums which the committee has and ns Paul Walsh said, 
which have been quoted, reflect the intelligence process. 

If Mr. Colby said Sam Adams’ position was the official CIA posi- 
tion, I disagree. I don’t think he meant to say that — there was no 
official CIA estimate in 1966-67. We were putting out memorandums 
which said, “We think it should be more,” or “There is new evidence 
coming in.” 
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MACV was doing the same thing. They weren’t doing it as fast 
or as well as we thought they should be doing it. I visited MACV in 
Saigon in the fall of 1066. My experience was not unique. As a pro- 
fessional intelligence officer, I had serious questions about the effec- 
tiveness of this new intelligence organization. 

In the summer of 1967, as you know, a new director of J-2, MAVO, 
arrived on the scene and brought with him a bright young lieute- 
nant colonel named Daniel Graham who set to work to revise the 
MACV estimates shop and from that point on, I think you can chart 
improvement in the quality of MACV’s effort. 

1 always had problems with some of MACY’s estimates, but I must 
recognize there was improvement as time went on. 

So what we have in 1967, particularly, is a period of time when 
both CIA and MACV were searching, trying to refine their estimates 
and trying to get a grip on this problem, particularly on the irregu- 
lar forces. 

Now, to go on with the corruption charge, I am going to quote from 
my letter to Harpers magazine of July 1975, which was in response 
to Mr. Adams’ article in the May issue. Just in case the staff of this 
committee has not brought this letter to your attention. 

[Mr. Graham’s letter and related correspondence are printed on 
pp. 2003-2001 of the appendixes.] 

Mr. Graham. I will skip some of the introduction which takes 
Harpers to task for running an article which had little foundation in 
fact and constituted an unjustified attack on precisely those elements 
in CIA, that is, the Directorate of Intelligence and the Office of Na- 
tional Estimates, that had worked consistently to put forth an honest 
and objective picture of Communist capabilities and determinations 
to prolong the war against the imposing military might assembled in 
the area Dy the U.S. Government. 

Mr. Colby has described a vast outpouring of studies which the 
Agency was doing at that time on Communist logistics, the move- 
ment of North Vietnamese replacements and units into South Viet- 
nam, the Communist transportation routes and the interdiction effort 
along the trails, and so on through a long list of subjects relating to 
Communist capabilities and their will to pursue the war. 

The product of this work went to the President and the principal 
members of the National Security Council — Secretaries of State and 
Defense — in national intelligence estimates, memorandums, oral brief- 
ings, serial publications, and other means available to the Director 
of Central Intelligence. 

By mid-1967, if not by mid-1966, the Agency had clearly passed 
the word that Communists manpower resources, part icularly in North 
Vietnam, were adequate to sustain the war — which made the question - 
of exact numbers in South Vietnam, in my mind, somewhat irreve- 
lant since there was an ample manpower pool in North Vietnam — 
that their logistics system was bearing up under interdiction and that 
the Hanoi leadership was determined to protract the struggle. 

I might say parenthetically that I believe it is now reliably known 
that, impromptu of the impact of these CIA studies, Secretary of 
Defense McNamara had privately decided by some time in mid-1967 — 

I think this is in David Halberston’s book, and in other places— that 
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Hie war was a mistake ; and this led to his resignation in the spring of 
1008. 

Unfortunately. Sam Adams fails to take anv of this into account and 
he conveys a misleading impression of a single-handed and lonely 
struggle to get the truth about the war to the White House against 
the massive opposition of countless knaves and cowards. 

His charge that his research findings were suppressed does not stand 
up against a careful reading of his article. And his assumption that 
these findings were generally accepted within CIA is a distortion of the 
facts. Jlis research subject, ordcr-of-battlc analysis, was arcane and 
complex. This is particularly the case when dealing with paramilitary 
or irregular forces that do not appear on the battlefield in regular 
units. Adams' methodology for estimating the strength of these ir- 
regular and paramilitary forces often raised more questions than it 
answered. He was dependent on captured Communist documents which 
meant that there were valid questions as to the timeliness and accuracy 
of the data as well as to the statistical significance of the available 
sample. Beyond the question of the numbers of Communist irregulars, 
was the larger question of their significance in terms of Communist 
military capabilities and staying power. There was always room for 
debate on these points, but it is clear that there was no neglect of the 
subject. 

One paper which dealt with all these issues at length was the 1967 
national intelligence estimate on Vietnam which Adams describes as a 
sellout to the generals on the order-of-battle figures. Apparently 
Adams was so obsessed with his own figures that- he never rend the 
entire paper. It included an extended discussion of order-of-battle 
methodology with particular attention to the problems of estimating 
strengths of paramilitary forces. It also provided a lengthv discussion 
of the various categories of Communist irregulars and the nature of 
their contribution to the total Communist effort— military, political 
and subversive. The paper as a whole gave a fair and objective picture 
of Communist strengths and weaknesses. I stand bv it. and would wel- 
come action by the CIA to release it to the general public. 

The. record of the Board of National Estimates from its establish- 
ment in 1950 until its demise in 1973 for independence of view and 
resistance to all departmental bias was well known in Washington. 
And this quality was highly valued by a succession of CIA directors 
from Ceil. Bedell Smith to Richard Helms, even though the conclu- 
sions of the Board often put the Director in the delicate position of 
carrying unhappy tidings to unreceptive Presidents and other high- 
iHV°«iV°i C ii mi ^ oar d ftlso had a clear responsibility on 

hI vL« f o iV e Centml T ! ,tel,i ?cnce to take due account of 

he yens of all intelligence agencies which comprised the national 

m'-IHgcnec MhM. were a 

Thus, it was necessary, not to make unprincipled compromises for 
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limited research capability which enabled us to test, check, and chal- 
lenge the findings of DIA and MACV, but we had no basis to sum- 
marily reject their findings as Adams seems to believe. 

In my 25 years in CIA I never saw an analyst given more individual 
attention, more opportunities to present his evidence and state his 
case. Yet the impression in the Harpers article is that of a man whose 
work was suppressed and his views ignored. Many of us were sympa- 
thetic to Sam because of his diligence and persistence, but these traits 
were not uncommon among the many outstanding analysts at CIA 
during my 25 years in the Agency. Adams was only uncommon in his 
inability to see that he. like the rest of us, was occasionally fallible, 
and in his belief that all who disagreed with his findings had base and 
ulterior motives. That’s the end of the letter. 

I do not wish to leave the impression that there is no problem of 
policy intervention or departmental bias in the intelligence business 
and specifically in intelligence estimates. _ 

I have lived with this problem all my professional life and do not 
expect it to go away. The Office of National Estimates and its Board 
of senior and highly experienced intelligence officers was unicjiiely 
designed — in terms of its organization and its role- in the national 
estimates process — to deal with this problem. While it served the intel- 
ligence community as a whole, it answered to no one- but the •Director. 
It had no stake in any policy, in any budget, in any covert or overt 
operations. : . 

While its individual members, like all flesh and blood humans, had 
their personal biases, the collective nature of the deliberations dr the 
ONE staff and Board insured that these biases were challenged and 
canceled out. The fact that we were the target of constant sniping 
over the years from the Pentagon, State Department, distinguished 
journalists, the White House and NSC staff, Congress, and other com- 
ponents of CIA itself provided reassurance that we were doing our 
job. 

Mr. Mokphy.You said by 1967 Secretary of Defense McNamara had 
become disillusioned with the war and, based on estimates, he then 
felt we weren’t going to win it ? 

Mr. Graham. I said that 

Mr. Morphy. Did he convey these thoughts to you ? 

Mr. Graham. Not to me, no, sir. I said I believed that is in 
Halberstom’s book. That is not necessarily a reliable source. 

Mr. Morphy. Was there anyone else at that time besides McNamara 
saying the same thing 1 

Were there any other people in the Johnson administration at that 
time saying the same thing ? 

Mr. Graham. I don’t know. 

Mr. Morphy. You said there was criticism and discussion back and 
forth at the National Estimates Board. Who was arguing we were in 
over , our heads and were up against an enemy we were 
underestimating? 

Mr. Graham. I was making a general statement about the role and 
function of the Office of National Estimates at that time. I wasn’t 
referring specifically to any particular aspect. 
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Mr. Murphy. You implied there were differences of opinion. Were 
these differences brought to the President’s attention and Westmore- 
land’s attention and to the attention of the public ? That is the question. 

Mr. Graham. Differences within the Board of National Estimates? 

Mr. Murphy. Right. 

Mr. Graham. No, sir. You cannot have frank and open discussions 
if all differences are to be exposed. What counts is what is on paper. 

Mr. Murphy. Obviously if people were disagreeing with your esti- 
mates, it should have been brought to the attention of people that there 
were serious disagreements as to the strength of the enemy. 

Mr. Graham. If there were differences within the intelligence com- 
munity with respect to any estimate, those differences certainly would 
be expressed, either in alternative paragraphs, in the main text, or in 
a footnote. 

Mr. Murphy. Were any expressed that way ? 

Mr. Graham. Lots of differences. 

Mr. Dellums. In the interest of time, I would like very much to have 
the gentleman move as swiftly as possible to conclude his testimony so 
we can proceed to whatever remaining question we might have. 

Mr. Graham. There is little use, of course, in moralizing about com- 
mand or departmental bias. It will always exist and can only be coped 
with in the intelligence community by the maintenance of the authority 
of the Director of Central Intelligence. He, in turn, must provide for 
an organizational system that is resistant to both personal and depart- 
mental bias. 

I am not confident that the present system of individual national 
intelligence officers is the best system to accomplish this. Lacking the 
professional backup staff of the old Office of National Estimates, the 
individual NIO’s are more dependent on other offices and departments 
for their drafts, more vulnerable to influence and criticism from out- 
side, and less subject to challenge by their fellow NIO’s. 

The present system also places an undue burden on the Director of 
Central Intelligence, though Mr. Colby appears to be willing to bear 
very heavy burdens. I don’t know how he does it. I feel that these 
burdens are not necessary : he should be, but is not now, in a position 
to avail himself of the collective wisdom and experience of a group 
of senior estimators who have nothing else to do except concentrate 
on the estimates process. 

I don’t recommend a simple ret uni to the old Office of National Esti- 
mates. However, I believe some of its strengths — collective responsi- 
bility and a professional staff — should be resurrected in order to in- 
sure higher quality papers and to strengthen the defense against policy 
and departmental bias. 

Mr. Murphy. I recall reading something to the effect that a few more 
months and the ARVN would be the best sustained force in the Far 
East, and a few weeks after the peace treaty they were running all over 
the place. I heard this from so-called experts. I am not trying to fix 
tlie blame. I also know that President Kennedy had misgivings about 
Vietnam as early as the early sixties. He said he was getting bum ad- 
vice from the military. He said he was getting the same advice he got 
on the Bay of Pigs and was being conned bv the whole thing. 

The more people he put in, the more resistance he met. 



My point, and the purpose of this committee, is to find out about and 
evaluate bow best we can avoid making a mistake like this again. 

One of the major tilings ive must do is maintain a strong CIA, as 
opposed to having just one intelligence agency, say, in the military. I 
think it is very important that we have two independent intelligence 
agencies giving viewpoints and estimates. 

Obviously we had intelligence work there and we still made mis- 
takes. I am not trying to fix blame, but we are here to try to prevent 
its over happening again. I think we should have a strong CIA, an 
independent CIA, that will come to the Congress and tell us when they 
think we are headed in the wrong direction. 

Mr. Graham. There is no problem that more concerns the intelligence 
•community than the quality of its analysis. 

Mr. Murphy. Hut that quality doesn’t mean a darned thing to the 
American people or the Congress if it stays in a room. 

Mr. Graham. I just say there is no lack of attention to that problem. 

Mr. Murphy. It is no good if it stays in a room and doesn’t get to 
the people who make the decisions. It has to be brought here and dished 
out m frank terms so that we, the people charged with making the de- 
cisions, can make those decisions based on fact, not just on what they 
want to tell us. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Deixums. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McCixjry. I have no questions. 

Mr. Trkex. Mr. Graham, just for the record, are you related to Gen. 

_ Daniel Graham in any way ? 

Mr. Graham. Xot in any way close enough to identify. 

Mr. Trkex. Did you participate in the national intelligence estimate 
of November 1967 ? 

Mr. Graham. Yes, sir. I was the board member responsible for the 
production of that estimate. 

Mr. Trkex. Does it represent your honest and sincere estimate at that 
time based -upon available intelligence? 

Mr. Graham. It certainly does. 

Mr. Trkex. Do von have information with regard to the opportuni- 
ties afforded Mr. Adams to be heard with respect to his views within 
the Agency ? 

Mr. Graham. Within the agency I have information, yes. sir. I know 
that within the Office of National Estimates Sam Adams was given 
several opportunities. I remember one day when we went on for at 
least 2 bom’s receiving a briefing from Sam on his numbers. I have no 
notes. I kept no diaries during my career. I have to speak entirely 
from memory but this was a discussjon of the categories in the group 
under irregular forces. It may have, included guerrillas. 

lie brjefeij us.and we questioned him and discussed it for hours. 

I might say I have known Sam for a long time. T was Deputy Direc- 
tor in the Office of Current Intelligence in 1964 and in effect discovered 
Sam and encouraged his career. I had respect for his energy. I thought 
he showed great promise and when I was moved over to the Office of 
National Estimates I personally gave Sam every opportunity to come 
in and ? ief us on each of his different assignments. When he was 
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studying Vietcong, when lie was studying the so-called infiltrees, or 
convert agents, when he did that studv he briefed us on that figure, 
I had strong disagreement with his methodology and his figures. 

Mr. Treen. Was he throttled in any way ? 

Mr. Graham. He was throttled in no way. I have never seen anyone 
given more time and attention. 

Mr. Treen. I thank you for coming here. 

X would like to go back to my questioning of Mr. Colby. 

I wanted to get this on the record. A summary of what the national 
intelligence estimate showed was the makeup of the entire bundle of 
Communist forces as of November 1967. 

There were, according to the report, 118,000 of the Regular Army. 

Mr. Colby. Main and local forces. 

Mr. Treen. 54,000 of the regular North Vietnamese Army and 
64.000 Vietcong main and local forces. 

' Mr. Colby. Right. ... . , 

Mr. Treen. Of the administrative Services personnel there were 


35,000 to 40,000? 

Mr. Colby. At least. . . 

Mr. Treen. Then you get to the guerrilla strength and you esti- 
mated the current strength of the guerrilla force at 70,000 to 90,000. 

Mr. Colby. What we would call the organized miernllas. 

Mr. Treen. There was infrastructure consisting of what quantity f 

Mr. Colby. 75.000 to 85,000. . . , , , , 

Mr. Treen. All of the categories I just mentioned made up the cate- 
gories of Communist forces that the military were saying constituted 
about 292,000 : is that correct? 

Mr. Colby. It adds up to about 299 to 334. . 

Mr. Treen. That is your figure, but these categories would equate 
with the categories the Defense Establishment was saying added up 


to 292. 

Mr. Treen. So the maximum difference would be 80,000? 

Mr SS.Sh. subsequent paragraph and particularly tlmpare- 
uraohs numbered 32 through 36, you outlined and described the 
nature of other forces who were made up of people you had to con- 
sider when making an overall assessment of the situation m South 

Vietnam? 

Mr T^N.^ousaid there were figures of 150,000 and that these 
Mr * a i: t ti fl Apparently you didn’t come to a definite 

fi £in^ understand why you didn’t 

Pniwv We had part-time people and so forth who said an 
maa su^cested in early 1966 as something on the order 
of iT sinoe that tfme there luuTbeen certain pressures and we 
thought at the time that particular category had probably shiunk 

“m^Dhxchs. You worked on the United State area bombing in 
Vietnam In that instance, were you given correct figur^ by the U.S. 
Xjf Sr Force and would you please explain your answer? 

7 Mr. Graham. I said the agency worked on the results of United 

States aerial bombing. 


% 
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Mr. Dellums. You did not work on that? 

Mr. Graham. Not directly. Mr. Walsh was the expert on that. I 
incorporated the results. I was interested in that work because it 
affected my overall assessment of the situation, but I don’t pretend 
to be an expert. 

Mr. Dellums. Do you have enough knowledge to indicate to us 
whether or not you were given accurate figures by the 7th Air Force? 

Mr. Graham. I would say the briefings which the 7th Air Force 
gave on the effects of their aerial interdiction efforts were not accepted 
as accurate by the CIA after careful analysis. 

Mr. Dellums. I thank the gentleman. 

This meeting stands in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 4:40 p.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at the call of the Chair.] 



LEGAL ISSUES— FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 9, 1975 

House or Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 2212, 
Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Otis G. Pike (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Pike, Giaimo, Stanton, Dellums, Murphy, 
Aspin, Milford, Haves, Lehman, McClory, Johnson, and Kasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron Donner. general 
■counsel; Jack Boos, counsel; Jeffrey R. Whieldon, counsel; Fred 
Kirschstein and Gregory G. Rushford! invest igators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Today the committee will begin to address some very major 
questions involving covert actions : 

This morning we are going to discuss the legality of covert actions. 
This afternoon we are going to discuss, in executive session, the total 
record of covert actions. 

The first witness this morning is a gentleman with whom we are all 
by now, I think, familiar — Mr. Mitchell Rogovin, who is the attorney 
lor the Director of Central Intelligence. 

Mr. Rogovin, you may proceed. 

STATEMENT OF MITCHELL ROGOVIN, SPECIAL COUNSEL TO THE 
DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Rogovin. By means of explicit, formal instructions to the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence, the President and the National Security 
Council have both directed that the Central Intelligence Agency 
assume responsibility for planning and conducting “covert action” in 
support of this country’s foreign policy objectives. 

The legal authority for the delegation of this responsibility to the 
CIA derives from three fundamental sources, each of which, in itself, 
constitutes a sufficient legal basis for the delegation. 

The three fundamental sources are: The inherent constitutional 
power of the President with respect to the conduct of foreign affairs: 
the National Security Act of 1947 ; and the ratification, by Congress, 
of the CIA’s authority to plan and conduct covert action. 

The major portion of this memorandum is devoted to an analysis 
of these fundamental legal sources. Before proceeding with this analy- 
sis, however, it is useful to set forth a description of the kinds of 
activities which are comprehended by the term “covert action.” 

( 1729 ) 
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In general terms covert action means any clandestine activity de- 
signed to influence foreign governments, events, organizations or per- 
sons in support of U.S. foreign policy, conducted in such manner that 
the involvement of the U.S. Government is not apparent. 

There are four general categories of covert action : 

One, covert political action or operations designed to exercise influ- 
ence on political situations in. foreign countries— this could involve 
funding a political party or other group, or the use of an agent in a 
high government position to influence nis government’s domestic or 
foreign policy in a manner beneficial to the United States ; 

Two, covert propaganda or the covert use of foreign media assets 
including newspapers, magazines, radio, television, and so forth, to 
disseminate information supporting U.S. foreign policy or attack the 
policies and actions of foreign adversaries ; 

Three, intelligence deception operations involving the calculated 
feeding of information to a foreign government or foreign intelligence 
service for the purpose of influencing them to act or react in a manner 
favorable to our purpose ; and 

Four, covert paramilitary actions, the provision of covert military 
assistance and advice to foreign conventional and unconventional 
military forces or organizations. 

As indicated, the legal authority for the delegation of covert actioi: 
responsibility to the ClA by the President and the National Security 
Council derives from three fundamental sources : The inherent consti- 
tutional power of the President with respect to the conduct of foreign 
affairs; the National Security Act of 1947; and, the ratification, by 
Congress, of the CIA’s authority to plan and conduct covert action. 

The Supreme Court, the Congress, and the framers of the Consti- 
tution itself, have all recognized that the President possesses broad 
powers with respect to the conduct- of foreign affairs. No less a con- 
stitutional authority than John Marshall, in an address to the House 
of Representatives, declared : 

“The President is sole organ of the Nation in its external relations, 
and its sole representative with foreign nations.” 

The U.S. Senate, at an early date in its history, acknowledged the 
supremacy of the President with respect to foreign affairs, and rec- 
ognized that he has broad powers in that area. In 1816, the Senate » 

Foreign Relations Committee issued a report which concluded : 

The President is the constitutional representative of the United States with 
regard to foreign nations. He manages our concerns with foreign nations and must 
necessarily be most competent to determine when, how, and upon what subjects 
negotiation may be urged with the greatest prospect of success. i 

Each of these statements was cited approvingly by the Supreme 
Court in United Stales v. Curtiss-W right Export Corp ., 299 U.S. 311 
(1936). In that case, the Court upheld the power of the President to 
proclaim it unlawful for U.S. citizens to supply arms to any of the 
belligerents in the Chaco war in South America. Although the Court 
could have rested its opinion solely on the grounds that the proclama- 
tion was issued pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress, it cited the 
statements of Marshall and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
excerpted above and spoke at length of the inherent constitutional 
powers of the President with respect to foreign affairs. Specifically, 
the Court spoke of : 
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The very delicate, plenary and exclusive power of the President as the sole 
organ of the Federal Government In the field of international relations — a power 
which does riot require as a basis fdr its exercise an act of Congress * * *" 296 
U.S. at 320. 

The Court has frequently reaffirmed the constitutional doctrine Set 
forth in Curtiss-W right tliat the President is supreme in the area of 
foreign affairs and that his powers in the area are “plenary.” For 
example, in United States v. 'Pink, 3l5 U.S. 203 (1942) , a case in which 
the Court upheld the power of the President to recognise foreign gov- 
ernments and to conclude executive agreements with them which have 
the force of domestic law, the Court repeated that “the President * * * 
is the ‘Sole organ of the Federal Government in the field of interna- 
tional relations.’ ” 315 U.S. at 231. 

Pursuant to this “historic conception of the powers and responsibili- 
ties of the President in the conduct of foreign affairs.” the Court has 
made it clear that the President may : Proclaim it unlawful for U.S. 
citizens to supply arms to foreign belligerents as it did in the Curtiss - 
Wright case; recognize foreign governments and conclude binding 
executive agreements with them as it did in the Pink case ; use military 
force to protect U.S. citizens and property abroad in re N eagle, 135 
U.S. 1, 64 (1890) ; and repel an armed attack by meeting “force with 
force,” as it did in the Prize cases. 

The Court has never considered the precise question of whether the 
President may direct an agency of Government to perform covert 
action in foreign countries. However, in view of the Court’s recogni- 
tion of the broad powers of the President with respect to the conduct 
of foreign affairs, and in view of the overwhelming historical prece- 
dents, it is clear that the President does have this power. 

The historical precedents are every bit as compelling as the strong 
language used by the Supreme Court. Chief among these precedents 
is the longstanding practice whereby Presidents, acting on their own 
authority, have dispatched troops to foreign countries and authorized 
the use of military force short ox war. 

This practice was originated by Thomas Jefferson when he. on his 
own authority, sent the Navy to combat the Barbary pirates in an effort 
to protect American shipping. 

By 1970 it was estimated that Presidents, on their own authority, 
had asserted the right to send troops abroad in “more than 125” in- 
stances differing widely in purpose and magnitude. Although the Con- 
stitution vests Congress with the power to “declare” war in article 1, 
section 8, clause 11, Presidents have, throughout history, insisted on 
and exercised their right to use force short of war. President Taft, who 
later served as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, wrote : 

The President is the Commander-In-Chief of the Army and Navy, and the militia 
when called into the service of the United States. Under this, he can order the 
Army and Navy anywhere he wills, if the appropriations furnish the means of 
transportation. 

Recent examples of Presidential use of force short of war include : 
President Truman’s peacetime stationing of troops in Europe; Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s sending of Marines to Lebanon in 1958 to prevent 
foreign intervention in the affairs of that country; President Ken- 
nedy’s imposition of a naval quarantine on Cuba during the 1962 mis- 
sile crisis, and his sending of planes to the Congo to evacuate civilians 
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in 1960; President Johnson’s sending of troops to the Dominican 
Republic in 1965 to prevent formation of a hostile government^ and, 
President Ford’s use of force against Cambodia in 1975 to obtain the 
release of American seamen held by Khmer Rouge troops. 

Congress has formally acknowledged that the President has inherent 
constitutional authority to use military force short of war. This 
acknowledgment is implicit in the War Powers Resolution, which 
became effective on November 7, 1973. In section 3 of that resolution, 
it is provided that : 

The President In every possible instance shall consult with Congress before 
introducing U.S. Armed Forces into hostilities or into situations where imminent 
Involvement in hostilities is clearly indicated by the circumstances, and after 
every such introduction shall consult regularly with the Congress until U.S. 
Armed Forces are no longer engaged in hostilities or have been removed from 
such situations. . 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Rogovin, may I interrupt you for just a 
moment? It is the intention of the Chair to continue the hearing 
through the quorum call, provided I can do it under our rules which 
require that at least one Member of the minority be present. If the 
Members of the minority feel that they must answer the quorum call, 
why, then, we will have to suspend. 

Mr. McClort. I intend to remain. 

Chairman Pike. Fine. Go ahead, Mr. Rogovin. 

Mr. Rogovin. Moreover, the resolution specifically states, in section 
8(d)(1) that it is not intended in any way to “alter the constitutional 
authority” of the President. 

Nothing in this joint resolution — 

(1) Is intended to alter the constitutional authority of the Congress or of the 
President, or the provisions of existing treaties. * * * 

If the President has the power to dispatch troops to foreign coun- 
tries and to use military force short of war — and the foregoing dis- 
cussion clearly demonstrates that he does — then it would logically 
follow that he has the power to send civilian personnel to foreign 
countries to engage in covert action, since such action is rarely, if ever, 
as drastic as the use of military force. 

In fact, the historical precedents in support of the President’s power 
to conduct covert action in foreign countries are every bit as clear as 
those in support of his power to use military force. 

Long before the CIA was established, Presidents^ acting on their 
own authority, directed executive agents and executive agencies to 
perform what lias come to be known as covert action. 

Beginning with George Washington, almost every President has 
appointed special agents to engage in certain activities with, or 
against, foreign countries. 

Although the activities conducted by these executive agents have 
included such overt assignments as negotiating treaties and conferring 
with wartime allies, they have frequently included covert action as 
well. In the first century of the Nation’s existence alone, more than 
400 such agents were appointed by the President. 

Early examples of covert action performed by these agents are 
legion. The following three are typical : One ; in 1843, President Tyler 
secretly dispatched an agent to Great Britain to meet privately with 
individual government and opposition leaders and to attempt to in- 
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fluence public opinion with respect to matters affecting the two coun- 
tries, without ever disclosing that he was a representative of the U.S. 
Government; two, in 1845, when President Polk feared that Mexico 
was on the verge of ceding California to Great Britain, he secretly 
dispatched an agent to California for the purpose of “defeating any 
attempt which may be made by foreign governments to acquire a 
control over that country” ; and three, in 1869, when the United States 
had territorial designs on central and western Canada, President 
Grant sent an agent to that area to foment sentiment for separation 
from Canada and union with the United States. 

These examples show that the practice of appointment of special 
agents by the President for the purpose of conducting covert action 
in foreign countries is deeply rooted in our national history. The prac- 
tice is so deeply rooted that historians have acknowledged the exist- 
ence of a broad Presidential discretion with respect to appointment 
of such agents and assignments of functions to them. 

According to the writings of Henry M. Wriston, for example: 

Among all instruments available to the President in his conduct of foreign 
relations, none is more flexible than the use of personal representatives. lie is 
free to employ officials of the Government or private citizens. He may give them 
such rank and title as seem appropriate to the tasks. * * * He may send his 
agents to any place on earth that he thinks desirable and give them instructions 
either by word of mouth, or in writing, or through the Department of State, or 
in any other manner that seems to him fitted to the occasion. * * * 

Their missions may be secret, no one ever being informed of them. * * * The 
President may meet their expenses and pay them such sums as he regards as 
reasonable. In this matter there is no check upon him except the availability of 
funds which has never proved an insoluable problem. In short, he is as nearly 
completely untrammeled as in any phase of his executive authority. 

Individual agents, appointed by the President, were the exclusive 
means by which covert action was conducted prior to World War IT* 

During the war, the President created the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices, ancT charged it with responsibility for secret subversive opera- 
tions against the enemy, as well as general intelligence activities. 

The OSS thus became the first governmental agency to be assigned 
the task of planning and conducting covert action. The OSS exer- 
cised this task until it was disbanded in September 1945. Then, in 
January 1946, President Truman, by Presidential directive, estab- 
lished the Central Intelligence Group.’ 

Although a CIG was primarily a centralized intelligence organiza- 
tion, it was also assigned the function of conducting covert action. 

What these historical precedents. show is that, beginning long be- 
fore the CIA was established, Presidents exercised their independent 
power to direct executive agents and executive agencies to perform 
covert action in foreign countries. 

Consequently, when the CIA was established in 1947, and when, 
shortly thereafter, it was delegated the responsibility for covert ac- 
tion, there was no attempt by the President to assert or exercise any 
new or theretofore unrecognized executive authority ; he was merely 
delegating to the CIA various executive functions which were previ- 
ously assigned to ad“hoc special agents and other executive agencies. 

- In sum, the decisions of the Supreme Court, the actions of Congress, 
and the constitutional precedents developed by historical example 
clearly establish that the President has broad, inherent powers with 



respect to foreign affairs, and that these powers include the authority 
to assign an executive agency, such as the CIA, the responsibility for 
planning and conducting covert action in support of this country’s 
ioreign policy objectives. 

The National Security Act of 1947 provided for the establishment 
of the CIA. However, the idea of a central intelligence organization 
was actually conceived 3 years earlier. 

In 1944, then Col. William J. Donovan, head of the wartime Office 
of Strategic Servioes, prepared a plan for President Roosevelt which 
called for the establishment of a centralized intelligence servicST Dono- 
van’s plan envisioned an agency similar to his own OSS, which would 
procure intelligence by overt and covert means, and which would be 
responsible for “secret activities” such as “clandestine subversive op- 
erations.” 

The OSS itself, as indicated above, was disbanded at the close of 
World War II in September 1945. However, Donovan’s plan, as it de- 
veloped and was amended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, reached frui- 
tion on January 22, 1946; on that date, President Truman, by Execu- 
tive order, established the Central Intelligence Group or OlG. The 
CIG thus became the first peacetime central organization in American 
history devoted to -intelligence matters. Heading the CIG was a Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence, whose duties were to : 

<o) Accomplish the correlation and evaluation of intelligence relating to the 
national security, and the appropriate dissemination within the Government of 
the resulting strategic and national intelligence policy. * * * 

(6) Plan for the coordination of such of the activities of the Intelligence agen- 
cies of other departments as relate to the national security and recommend to the 
national intelligence authority, composed of the Secretaries of State, War, and 
Navy, and a personal representative of the President, the establishment of such 
overall policies and objectives as will assure the most effective accomplishment of 
the national intelligence mission. 

(o) Perform, for the benefit of said Intelligence agencies, such services of com- 
mon concern as the national intelligence authority determines can be more effec- 
tively accomplished centrally. 

(d) Finally, perform such other functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the President and the national intelligence au- 
thority may from time to time direct 

The National Security Acfc-of 1947 called for the CIA to have the 
same powers and responsibilities as were accorded the CIG under the 

1946 Presidential directive. Accordingly, when the House Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments held hearings on the 

1947 act, it paid special attention to the broad authority delegated to 
the CIG by subsection (d) . 

During these hearings, for example, Representative Clarence Brown 
questioned Lt. Gen. Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Director of Central Intelli- 
gence, about the authority which subparagraph (d) conveyed : 

The colloquy reads as follows: 

Representative Brown. This other section— that Is, subparagraph (d)-wns 
so broad that you could do about anything that you decided was either advan- 
tageous or beneficial, In your mind? 

Lieutenant General Vandenbero. Yes, sir. 

Representative Brown. In other words, If you decided you wanted to go into 
direct activities of any nature, almost, why, that could be done? 

Lieutenant General Vandenbero. Within the foreign Intelligence field, if it 
was agreed upon by all of the three agencies concerned — that is, State, War, 
and Navy — the three agencies represented on the NIA. 



A subsequent witness, Peter Visher, the draftsman of the Presi- 
dential directive establishing the CIG, recommended to the committee 
that it pass the act without authority for the CIA to perform any 
“other functions related to intelligence affecting the national security.” 

He called this provision a loophole because it enabled the President 
to direct the CIG to perform almost any operation. Various members 
of the committee discussed the provision with the witness. 

It is significant, then, that when the bill was reported out, and 
when it was passed, it authorized the CIA to: “Perform such other 
functions and duties related to intelligence affecting the national 
security as the National Security Council (which replaced the NIA) 
may from time to time direct” (sec. 102(d)(5)). 

In other words, the committee, with full knowledge of the broad 
implications of subparagraph (d) of the 1946 Presidential directive, 
conferred the identical powers and responsibilities on the CIA. This 
legislative history indicates that the committee, by including section 
102(d) (5) in the final bill, intended that the CIA have the authority, 
subject to directions from the National Security Council, to conduct 
a broad range of direct operational assignments. 

Throughout the 28-year history of the CIA, the Agency has re- 
ported its covert action programs to the appropriate members of its 
oversight subcommittees in both the House and Senate. Moreover, 
Congress, through the mechanisms it has established for funding the 
Agency, has continually appropriated funds to the Agency for these 
activities. 

The history of CIA reporting of covert action programs and con- 

f ressional appropriation dates back to 1948. In April 1948, when the 
[ouse Armed Services Committee was considering the CIA Act 
(ultimately adopted in 1949), Director of Central Intelligence Hillen- 
koetter told the committee that the act was needed to enable the 
Agency to do research on and purchase among other things explosives, 
utilize and supply underground resistance movements in overrun 
countries, purchase printing presses for the use of agents, and do 
research for psychological warfare purposes. 

Passage of the act clearly reflects Congress’ determination that the 
Agency be able to conduct activities, such as covert action, similar 
to those conducted by the OSS ; for example, the permanent appro- 
priations language in the CIA act was modeled after the appropria- 
tions language for the OSS because of its flexibility and its provision 
for confidentiality of appropriations for secret operations. 

The justice Department, m a 1962 memorandum, discussed supra, 
provided the following description of the history of CIA reporting 
of its covert action programs to Congress, and congressional appro- 
priation of funds for such programs: 

Congress has continued over the years since 1947 to appropriate funds for the 
conduct of such covert activities. We understand that the existence of such 
covert activities has been reported on a number of occasions to the leadership of 
both Houses, and to members of the Subcommittees of the Armed Services and 
Appropriations Committees of both Houses. 

It can be said that Congress as a whole knows that money Is appropriated to - 
CIA and knows generally that a portion of it goes for clandestine activities, 
although knowledge of specific activities is restricted to the group specified above 
and occasionally other Members of Congress are briefed for specific purpose*. 



In effect, therefore, OIA has for many years had general funds approval from 
.the Congress to carry on covert cold war activities. 

The law is clear that, under these circumstances, Congress has 
effectively ratified the authority of the CIA to plan and conduct 
covert action under the direction of the President and the National 
Security Council. The leading case on this point is Brook t v. Dewar, 
313 U.S. 354 (1941). 

In that case, a 1934 acu of Congress authorized the establishment 
of livestock grazing districts on certain federally-owned land, and 
charged the Secretary of the Interior with responsibility for adminis- 
tering and maintaining these districts; although the powers conferred 
on the Secretary were broad, the act did not explicitly authorize him 
to require persons wishing to utilize the land to purchase licenses. 
Nevertheless, the Secretary promulgated regulations which imposed 
a license requirement, and sought to bar respondents who had not 
purchased a license, from utilizing a particular grazing district. 

In the Supreme Court, the Secretary argued that, even though the 
1934 act did not explicitly authorize him to require users of Federal 
grazing lands to purchase licenses, his exercise of this authority was 
lawful because Congress, by its own actions, had ratified it. 

The Secretary argued that, on several occasions, he fully informed 
the appropriate congressional committees that he had imposed a license 
requirement and that, in light of this information, Congress con- 
tinually appropriated funds for the operation of the grazing district 
program. This, he contended, amounted to a ratification of his 
authority to institute the license requirement. 

The Supreme Court agreed that Congress, by continuing to ap- 
propriate funds with knowledge of the Secretary’s actions, ratified 
those actions. 

The Brooks case requires the conclusion that Congress has ratified 
the CIA’s authority to plan and conduct covert action. Relying on 
Brooks , the Justice Department reached precisely that conclusion : It 
said in the memorandum referred to before ; 

It is well-established that appropriations for administrative action of which 
Congress has been informed amount to a ratification of or acquiescence in such 
action, [citing] Brooks v. Dewar, 313 U.S. 354, 361; Fleming v. Mohawk Co., 
331 U.S. Ill, 116; see also Ivanhoe Irrigation District v. McCracken, 357 U.S. 
275, 203-294; Power Reactor Co. v. Electricians, 367 U.S. 396, 409. Since the 
circumstances effectively prevent the Congress from making an express and 
detailed appropriation for the activities of the CIA, the general knowledge of 
the Congress, and specific knowledge of responsible committee members, out- 
lined above, are sufficient to render this principle applicable. 

Recent legislative developments provide further support for the 
Justice Department’s conclusion that Congress has ratified the CIA’s 
authority to plan and conduct covert action. 

In September and October of 1974, attempts were made in both 
the House and the Senate to limit the Agency’s power to conduct 
covert action. These attempts were soundly defeated. In the House, 
the attempt took the form of a proposal by Representative Holtzman 
for a joint resolution amending the Supplemental Defense Appropria- 
tions Act as follows : 
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“After September 30, 1974, none of the funds appropriated under 
the joint resolution may be expended by the Central Intelligence 
Agency for the purpose of undermining or destabilizing the govern- 
ment of any foreign country.” 

This proposal was defeated by the House on September 30, 1974, by 
a vote of 291-108. 

In the Senate, Senator Abourezk attempted to amend the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961 so that it would state : 

(a) No funds made available under this or any other law may be used by 
any agency of the U.S. Government to carry out any activity within any foreign 
country which violates, or Is Intended to encourage the violation of, the laws of 
the United States or of such country. 

(b) The provisions of this section shall not be construed to prohibit the use 
of such funds to carry out any activity necessary to the security of the United 
States which is intended solely to gather intelligence information. * • • 

This amendment was defeated by the Senate on October 2, 1974, 
by a vote of 68-17. 

However, the following amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 was enacted. It reads as follows : 

Sec. 662. Limitation on Intelligence Activities. 

(a) No funds appropriated under the authority of this or any other act may 
be expended by or on behalf of the Central Intelligence Agency for operations 
in foreign countries, other than activities intended solely for obtaining necessary 
intelligence, unless and until the President finds that each such operation is 
important to the national security of the United States and reports in a timely 
fashion a description and scope of .such operation to the appropriate committees 
of the Congress, including the Committee on Foreign Relations of the U.S. Senate 
and the Committee on Foreign Altai rs of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

This provision prevents the CIA from engaging in any covert action 
unless and until the President makes a finding that such action is im- 
portant to the national security. It also requires the President to re- 
port on the description and scope of the action “in a timely fashion” 
to the appropriate congressional committees. 

The provision clearly implies that the CIA is authorized to plan and 
conduct covert action. Indeed, the Association of the Bar of the City 
of New York has concluded, in fact, that the provision serves as a 
“clear congressional authorization for the CIA to conduct covert 
activities.” 

In sum, the history of congressional action since 1947 makes it clear 
that Congress has lioth acknowledged and ratified the authority of 
the CIA to plan and conduct covert action. 

In conclusion, I say that there is ample legal authority for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency to plan and conduct covert action in foreign 
countries. 

First, it is within the inherent constitutional authority of the Presi- 
dent with respect to foreign affairs to delegate to an executive agency, 
such as the CIA, the responsibility for planning and conducting such 
activities; in fact, by means of various National Security Council 
directives, including National Security Decision Memorandum 40, is- 
sued by the President, ho has lawfully delegated this responsibility 
to the CIA- 

Second, the National Security Act of 1947 authorizes the CIA, at 
the direction of the National Security Council, to engage in covert 
action in foreign countries. 
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The legislative history of this statute, particularly in the House of 
Representatives, gives support to this conclusion. 

Third, tlie 28-year history of congressional action with respect to 
the CIA clearly establishes that Congress has ratified the authority 
of the Agency tp plan and conduct covert action. 

. Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, Mr. Rogovin. I think the 
best way fpr us tp proceed would be to have our other witnesses make 
their statements before we have questions from the committee. Then 
we will be free to question all of you! 

Our next witness is Mr. Norman Dorsen, professor of law at the New 
Yorjc University Law School. 

It is my understanding that you do nqt have a prepared statement. 

STATEMENT OP NORMAN DORSEN, PROPESSOR OP LAW,- NEW YORK 

UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 

Mr. Dorsen. That is true, Mr. Pike. - 

Chairman Pike. In fairness to all of the witnesses, I recognize the 
advantage in going last. So, before the committee asks questions, I am 
going to let all the members of - our, panel comment on the statements 
made by the other people giving testimony. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Dorsen. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t hhve a prepared statement because of. the short, notice I had 
of this meeting, I would, like to make two other preliminary comments, 
if I may. 

First of all, I am general counsel to the American Civil Liberties 
Union. l am also president of the Society of American Law Teachers. 
But I am speaking here as an individual and not representing either 
of those groups. 

Second, because of the timing problem, there is an unavoidable con- 
flict with the Church committee. I am scheduled to testify in the FBI 
hearings at 11 :15. 1 have already told the staff. I recognize there will 
be problems as far as the questioning is concerned. I hope to get most 
of my material in my statement. I have read Mr. Rogovin’s statement 
quite carefully. He is, of course, an advocate representing one party 
to this very important constitutional debate. 

I am prepared to say, in view of his extensive experience in Govern- 
ment and his general reputation, that that memorandum is about as 
good a brief as can be written on that side of the case. 

Nevertheless, I think it is wholly inadequate, I think it is largely 
wrong. It will not be. possible in a short statement to deal with afi of 
the points that are necessary, but I urge the chairman, the senior mi- 
nority member, and all the other members of the committee to deal with 
this subject very carefully. 

I will get to the specifics of the argument.in a moment. But basically 
it is a blueprint for untrammeled Government by the Presidency— not 
only untrammeled — secret Government by the Presidency but secret 
Government carried on without public debater-representing this coun- 
try covertly in ways that I do not believe the Members of this Con- 
gress or even the responsible members of the executive branch would 
tolerate if they knew all the facts. 
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Now I am not speaking about any particular administration or indi- 
vidual. This country was dedicated to certain basic principles of public 
debate and the opportunity for citizens and their representatives, such 
as. yourselves, to deal with problems in the open. Mr. Rogovins ap- 

E roach is one I fear will lead us down a slope as slippery as the one we 
ave fust fallen down in the unfortunate events of the last few years. 
Beyond the legal issue there are two principal points. One is: No 
matter, what your thinking about the legal issuer, even if I am com- 
pletely wrong and Mr. Rogovin is completely right, that does not solve 
theproblem that you gentlemen have and the country, has. The question 
is : What is the way in which the foreign policy and the interests of this 
Government are going to be conducted ? That is the issue ultimately 
that you must face. 

The second point is that members of this committee, members of 
the Church committee, Members of both Houses of Congress, should 
not be apologetic, should not be timid, should not be meek about exer- 
cising their congressional responsibilities. Of course the President is 
the sole organ or agent of foreign .policy. But there are many ways in 
which the Constitution permits, indeed requires, Members of Congress 
to act op behalf of the country in foreign affairs. 

Congress formulates foreign policy legislation regarding commerce 
with foreign countries. Congress, alone, has the power to formulate the 
national policy to go to war or stay at peace. Congress has also deter- 
mined and must determine U.S., neutrality in the wars of others. The 
war powers of, Congress include the power to legislate and spend as 
necessary to wage war successfully, to prepare for war or to. deter or 
defend, against war, to deal with the consequences of war. 

Under the general welfare clause, Congress can decide where, for 
what, how much, and on what conditions to spend for foreign aid and 
foreign affairs generally. The innumerable uses of the “necessary and 
proper” clause include many, that formulate foreign policy. Since for- 
eign 1 policy and foreign relations require money, which only Congress 
can appropriate, Congress must have a voice in all foreign policy 
through the appropriations process. Congress unenumerated power to 
legislate on matters relating to nationhood and foreign affairs may 
reach far beyond regulation of -immigration, nationality, and diplo- 
macy. I don’t even stress the Senate’s power to confirm ambassadors 
andto, ratify treaties. 

Now, let’s turn to the legal side of the issue. Before referring to the 
specific arguments that Mr. Rogovin mentioned, I would like to note 
briefly a statute that you may be familiar with. 'That is title 18, section 
960, which says: 

Whoever, within the United States, knowingly begins or sets foot or provides or 
prepares a means for or furnishes the money for, or takes part in, any military or 
naval expedition or enterprise to be carried on from thence against tbe terri- 
tory or dominion of any foreign prince or state, or any colony , district, or people 
wjth whom the United States is at peace, shall be fined not more than $3,000 or 

Imprisoned not more than 3 years, or both. 

There are several interpretations of that statute. The question is 
whether covert activity of the kind that this committee has uncovered, 
apd other committees have uncovered, applies to this statute. There are 
several cases. Judge Augustus-Hand, one of the most able judges in the 
Second Circuit, in a 1947 case concerning the use of spies, observed 
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the law could be violated — this law I quoted — even though the men 
do not fit the description of soldiers. 1 suggest that that statute be 
examined closely. 

When one turns to the three principal arguments that Mr. Rogovin 
made, the first is the inherent power argument. What that means, trans- 
lating it into the vernacular, in a realistic sense, is lawlessness. It basi- 
cally means the President is not subject to the control of the country or 
of the Congress. Mr. Rogovin stresses the Curtiss- W righ t case. But he 
recognizes, I believe, that all the language he relies on was dictum be- 
cause in that case there was a joint resolution of Congress authorizing 
the actiyity that was under scrutiny. 

In addition, later decisions of the Supreme Court, including at least 
one unanimous decision, severely undercut the doctrine of inherent 
power. 

Perhaps the most important was Y oungstown Sheet <p Tube , which 
involved the governmental taking of the steel companies during the 
Korean war. President Truman authorized it, saying it was necessary 
to run the steel companies in order to protect our interests during the 
Korean war. I don't think anybody doubted that steel was very impor- 
tant; I don’t think Mr. Truman’s severest critics doubted it. And yet 
the Supreme Court by a substantial vote rejected his “inherent power” 
to take over those steel companies. Some of our most revered jurists — 
Black, Douglas. Frankfurter, and Jackson, men of considerably dif- 
ferent legal philosophies — all said that this country must sink or swim, 
even during hostilities, on the will of the people and the representa- 
tives of the people, which you are. 

There is a second aspect to that case. Even if one assumes that the 
President, as Curtiss-W right admittedly did suggest, has some inde- 
pendent authority in the area of foreign affairs, the most profound 
opinion in the Young stoxon case — the one by Justice Jackson — pointed 
out that that authority is at the weakest when Congress decides against 
the exercises of that power. Specifically, what he said was that if Con- 
gress should enact a statute saying it does not want the President to 
act in a certain way — even though the President may have some inde- 
pendent authority of the kind that Mr. Rogovin suggests — that author- 
ity is severely diminished if the Congress says so. 

That is why the question is in your hands. Not just for President 
Ford, not just for the gentleman who will be elected in the fall of 
1976, but for the people who will be elected in 1986 and 1996. You have 
to set down rules which do not permit the kind of vague, uncertain, 
uninformed, and ultimately lawless authority that some of the intelli- 
gence agencies have operated under. 

There are other cases. In a unanimous decision in United States v. 
U.S. District Court the Supreme Court rejected the idea of an implied 
or inherent power to wiretap domestic groups in order to aid our na- 
tional security. That recent decision, in my judgment, largely under- 
cuts the dictum in Curtiss-Wright. 

Additionally, in both the Pentagon Papers case and United States 
v. Nixon , the President was claiming an inherent authority. Regard- 
ing the latter, the words “executive privilege” are not contained in 
the Constitution. The Court recognized that there was such a doctrine 
in certaih circumstances, but unanimously rejected its application. 
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What all this tells me is that as a constitutional doctrine the idea of 
inherent power is very weak indeed, and one that the Supreme Court 
in its two most recent expressions has unanimously rejected. 

When one turns to the 1947 statute and the history of that statute, 
it is not the kind of issue one can deal with in a public discussion. 
It requires a careful, analytic, and thorough look at the legislative 
history. I did take an untnorough, hopefully analytic, but certainly 
not comprehensive look at that legislative history. All I can say is 
that the three pages Mr. Rogovin has set forth are incomplete ; they 
do not tell the whole story. They do not give the kind of backing for 
the power that he suggests the Central Intelligence Agency has. 

I urge the committee to do a thorough study of the history of that 
statue. 

When one turns to ratification and the doctrine of Brooks v. Dewar: 
Mr. Rogovin says this is the leading case on ratification. If it is, it 
is perhaps because it is the only case. It involved a situation very far 
afield from the situation we are in. now. The Congress and the peo- 
ple have not had access to the information upon which they could 
ratify the actions of the Central Intelligence Agency. A basic doc- 
trine regarding ratification is that people must ratify with full knowl- 
edge. It is true that some Members of Congress may have known 
certain things and perhaps a few Members of Congress may have 
known everything, although I would be inclined to doubt that as a 
matter of fact. But it is certainly clear that the public did not know 
and the Congress as a whole did not know. It seems to me quite futile 
to regard this a ratification process, fully apart from the question of 
whether the Brooks case itself is good law, which I doubt very seri- 
ously at the present time. 

In short, it would take a lot mare than Brooks v. Dewar to con- 
vince me the Congress ratified a program of assassination and violence. 
I don’t believe the Congress enacted laws in'that way and I don’t be- 
lieve your predecessors enacted laws in that way. 

There are other legal arguments that are made, such , as “The Con- 
gress refused to pass certain limitations on the authority of the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency.” It is hornbook law that Congress does not 
make law by failing to make law. It makes law by having both 
Houses of Congress pass a statute and having it signed by the Pres- 
ident, and, in the event of a veto, having it over-ridden by" two-thirds 
of both Houses. Congress does not make authority by refusing to 
act. 

Turning to history, it would be superfluous for me to review that 
which is undoubtedly very much in your own minds and is thoroughly 
available in the literature. What was the purpose of the Constitution ? 
What were the fears of the persons who framed, drafted, and rati- 
fied the Constitution? They were not afraid of congressional govern- 
ment. They were not afraid Of the elected representatives of the people. 
They were afraid of the king. They were afraid of an all-powerful 
Executive. What issue in current public debate is more consonant 
with those fears than the idea that an agency of the President, cov- 
ertly — without public debate, without the knowledge of the elected 
Representatives of the people— can do the kinds of things that have 
been done in the name of each of us ? 
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It is said that threats are perceived to our Government and to the 
American polity. We have always had this threat. In Youngstown 
- Sheet & Tube, Justice Black and Justice Jackson said: 

Whatever the risks, whatever the fears, the principle of the Constitution is 
that we will 'sink or swim with an elected form of government. We will sink 
or swim with public knowledge and public debate. That we have not had, gentle- 
men, in this area. 

With respect to the arguments that Mr. Rogovin may very ably 
be making on behalf of his client, I must say in candor it is doing 
no service to press the point that this Congress, by some implied rati- 
fication, has authorized acts which I, at least, was not brought up 
to regard within the framework of governmental activity by the 
United States. 

Now I would not be prepared to say — changing the line for a mo- 
ment— that there are no cases where covert activity has not worked, 
that, there are no cases where undercover action by spies have not been 
helpful to the United States. I do not know of any and I must say 
with all respect to the Director and staff of the Central Intelligence 
Agency that the status of America in the world, the power of America 
in the world, since 1947 has not increased. There are many reasons 
for that. But it is clear we have suffered many defeats in foreign 
policy— many historic and important defeats. We have done this 
while the Central Intelligence Agency and perhaps other branches 
of: Government have been operating covertly. 

I am not privy to classified information. I did testify before the 
Rockefeller Commission and had a long discussion with the Commis- 
sion on this point; but I was not given the files. But even if it is 
shown that there is some advantage in covert activities in foreign 
policy, the question. is.: Is it worth it? Is it worth it in terms of the 
secrecy and the lying? 

Even President Eisenhower was forced to humiliate himself bv 
lying about the U-2 incident. I am sure that must have 1 been a very 
bitter pill for him to swallow. We have no public control, we have 
no public debate. At the bottom of all this, perhaps, at least for one 
who was not privy to the information that you gentlemen are privy 
to, is a question of courage. It is a question, ultimately of what we 
are prepared, to live by and what risks we are prepared to take. 

I. can think of no better statement to close on than one Justico 
Brandeis made in a case called Whitney v. California in 1927. He said : 

Those who won our. Independence believed that the. final end of the state was 
to make men free to develop their faculties and that in its government the 
deliberative forces should prevail over the arbitrary. They valued liberty both 
as ‘ah end and as a means. They beUeved liberty to be the secret of happiness 
and courage to be the. secret' of. liberty. They. recognised the risks to which all 
human institutions are subject. 

Able, honorable men* such as Mr. Rogovin, are presenting arguments 
in favor of a position that in the long run can oring us nothing but 
sadness and disaster. I urge this committee, both on the law and in 
termeof policy, to reject that view. 

[Mr. Johnson applauds.] 

Chairman Pike. Thank.you very much, Mr. Dorsen. 

Obviously your views meet with, some approval on the committee. 
Mr. Dorsen. That is a very small vote so far. 
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Chairman Pike. Some of us are trying not to appear to prejudge. 

In view of the fact that you have to leave at 11 :15, 1 think I would 
like at this time to invite both Mr. Gerhard Casper, professor of law 
at the University of Chicago Law School, and Mr. Rogovin to com- 
ment-on what you have said. Otherwise we could not have the inter- 
play which I would like to get. 

Mr. Casper, would you care to go first? 

Mr. Casper. Mr. Chairman, I will yield to Mr. Rogovin because he 
was the most direct victim of Mr. Dorsen’s comments. 


Mr, Rogovin. The peroration brings to mind the burial of Julius 
Caesar, for he, tooy-was an honorable man. 

I think that Professor Dorsen has taken this opportunity to bifurcate 
the issue and has come down strongly in disfavor toward covert action. 
He is certainly entitled to that view, a view that is shared by others in 
this country. But that was not my understanding of the purpose of 
today’s hearing. The response that I made with respect to the issue of 
whether there is a legal justification for covert action was a historical 
response, fully recognizing that the Congress has authority to speak 
in the area. Manv of the issues that Professor Dorsen raised can be 


rebutted in finite form but I would rather go to the broader features of 
the issues. 


I agree that the Congress should not be meek in asserting its responsi- 
bility in the areas of foreign affairs. We are talking about an area, 
however, that does relate to secrecy. We are discussing activities that, 
if made public only to the 214 million people of this country, who 
alone were aware of it, then we could go forward with some knowl- 
edge that we were not tipping our hand. But because the activities are 
such that secrecy is required, it is, I believe, the responsibility of the 
Congress to so organize itself so that it can receive this information 
and coordinate with the executive branch with respect to the desira- 
bility of these programs. Congress certainly does have a role, and noth- 
ing that I have said was intended to undercut that role. 


The history in the past perhaps has been one where Congress, by 
its own choosing, through its own mechanisms, has restricted the num- 
ber of its Members who were aware of the activities of the CIA. This 


is not the CIA’s doing. If the GIA is advised it has to brief a larger 
number of Congressmen and consult with a larger group, it of course 
will do so. So I think the question of what Congress does in the future 
is not in any fashion limited to what has been done in the past. 

The issues that I addressed were the questions of whether there was 
a legal basis, historically, for what has taken place in the past. I think 
the inherent argument exists. Theresas been an awful lot of rhetoric 
and one can cite Richard Nixon to demonstrate the potential for 
lawlessness. 


That has not, however, been the history of our country. One would 
hope that Presidents in the future will have learned the bitter lesson 
of the Presidency of Richard Nixon and the arguments with respect 
to lawlessness and would work with the coordinate branches of 
Government. 


That type of argument is simply one of noise. The Youngstoion 
case, for example, was a case dealing with a domestic seizure of a 
domestic industry. The case certainly was rightly decided. The case 



doesn’t say anything about how the United States will conduct its 
foreign intelligence. That is the issue before this committee. 

It would be nice if we could lay down our foreign intelligence and 
our covert acti vities and our clandestine activities. It would oe nice if 
other countries throughout the world would similarly do so. But that 
is not the world that we are living in. 

We must accept the 20th century as given. We are dealing within the 
20th century ana we are currently determining whether there is room., 
within our Constitution and within the laws that Congress has passed 
and will pass, to determine whether an intelligence agency can operate 
within that Constitution and within those laws. 

Chairman Pike. Professor Dorsen, would you care to respond? 

Mr. Dorsen. I will certainly wait until Professor Casper finishes 
and then I will have a couple of brief comments. 

Chairman Pike. Professor Casper, please proceed. 

Mr. Casper. My disagreements with Professor Dorsen’s are so minor 
that I don’t believe it is worthwhile to recite them now. I will apprise 
you of them later on. 

Mr. Dorsen. In that case, may I make two brief points on Mr. Rogo- 
vin’s comments ? Then I will have to go to the Senate side. 

Chairman Pike. It is rare that we get a witness before Senator 
Church. 

Mr. Dorsen. The negotiations there were more intricate than the 
President conducted in China. 

Mr. Rogovin. Hopefully more fruitful. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Rogovin, did I hear you right? Did I hear yon 
sav “more fruitful”? 

Mr. Rogovin. No, sir. That was covert action on the part of the 
audience. 

Mr. Dorsen. I do not think it is entirely fair to say the issue is 
bifurcated when one separates “the law” from the nature of the 
activity. 

When one is arguing for an inherent power, one must look very 
closely at the nature of the activity for which the inherent power is 
claimed. Therefore, in . the Youngstown Sheet & Tube case, in the 
wiretapping case, in United States v. Nixon, the executive privilege 
case, the Court gave very close scrutiny to what was being done in 
order to determine whether the. President had the power to do it. That 
is why I emphasized the nature of the activity. I do not think one can 
avoid that. 

Second, in terms of the historical record, in Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube the dissenting opinion of the Chief Justice, Mr. Vinson, re- 
counted at least 20 examples of situations in this historical record 
where prior Presidents had either used force against American pri- 
vate property or had seized private property, claiming that there was 
an inherent right to do so. He argued that these actions showed that 
with the acquiescence of Congress, the President had the power to do 
the kind of thing that Mr. Truman was claiming in Youngstown. 

The six-man majority of the Court rejected that, saying that un- 
reviewed assertions of power by the Executive cannot be used as a 
bootstrap to establish Executive power. Those examples occurred, but 
in most of them there was no way of getting judicial review. 
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The historical record was full of cases of that kind. But they did not 
suffice to help Mr. Truman, and I am very pleased to see that Mr.. 
Rogovin seems to say that that case was correctly decided. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much. Mr. McClory ? 

Mr. McClory. Before Mr. Dorsen goes, can we ask him any questions 
or make any comments ? I think that the general realm of covert activi- 
ties is something that none of us likes, but I am certainly aware of the 
fact that the Soviets operate substantial espionage activities. From 
my reading of the literature on the subject and my general knowledge,, 
if we did not have any covert activities and we had no counter- 
espionage against the KGB, for instance — here and in many, many 
other countries — we would certainly be doing a disservice to our Na- 
tion and subverting the very liberties that we cherish. 

1 would just like to say that in addition to the enjoyment of indi- 
vidual freedom here, it seems to me it is a legitimate policy of our 
Nation to try — through every means possible, including covert activi- 
ties — to see that freedom-loving people in other countries don’t lose all 
of their rights and privileges because of Communist subversion. 

We are not talking about assassinations, which is what you talked 
about. We are .talking about legitimate counterespionage which, it 
seems to me, we have always practiced, and covert efforts in other 
countries in behalf of human freedom. Now that is not inconsistent 
with our Nation’s policy, is it? 

Mr. Dorsen. Tnat is a good short statement of a position that is 
widely accepted. But I think that there are some problems with it. 

First of all, when you talk about protecting the freedom of people 
in other countries, I am not sure how free the people are in Chile. I 
am not sure how free the people are in other countries where we have 
intervened in order “to protect freedom.” This is not precisely in the 
realm of my experience,Jbut I think it is a little too easy to talk about 
freedom-loving peoples as “our people” and the other peoples as being 
without freedom. 

Second, there is the point that covert activity is necessary to protect 
our freedom. 

Mr. McClory. To counteract other covert actions. 

Mr. Dorsen. Yes; that is the argument that is made., I already have 
said that the record does not show great success on the part of our 
cdvert operators, sad to say. But apart from that, I think the burden 
of proof is very heavy on those who make the assertions that you made. 
It has not been demonstrated. It has not been proven that these activi- 
ties — and I use assassination as one example, hut there are burglaries 
and God knows what else — have been shown to be effective. 

It is very easy to say, “They do it, therefore we have to do it.” I do 
not accept that as a truism or as a proven syllogism. In certain cases 
it may be true. But I think it is too easy to accept it as a given rather 
than something that has to be proven. 

Mr. McClory. We don’t hear about the successes, but I have the feel- 
ing that the success stories are in the hundreds as opposed to the 
failures, which you can probably count on two hands. 

Chairman Pike. Now, in fairness to Professor Casper, rather than 
letting the other members question — and frankly I have some questions 
I would like to ask — we’ll let you go ahead, Mr. Casper. 
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Mr. Casper. Thank yon very touch. In response to Mr. McClory’s 
remarks I should like to say that I will address myself primarily to 
the legal authority of the President to conduct covert activities, and 
not to the questionof whether we should etigage in any covert activities 
at all. I consider that a question of public morality, rather than a ques- 
tion of constitutional law. Nevertheless I shall be glad, of course, to 
answer questions about the latter point. 

I have a very short statement which I shall read and then I should 
like to respond to a feW poitits made by Mr. Rogovip. 

You have requested my opinion concerning the legal authority for 
so-called foreign covert activities. I shall use the term “covert ac- 
tivities” to designate the pursuit of foreign policy by secret activities 
which are primarily aimed at overthrowing a foreign government. 

The public record ^suggests that such activities, undertaken on be- 
half of the United States and other countries, range from “mere” 
propaganda efforts to the use of violent means, including the employ- 
ment of warlike force, as for instance, in the Bay of Pigs. 

Mbst covert activities may be conceptualized as interventions from 
within: A foreign country makes use of means Which the target 
government would probably label as ranging from the seditious to the 
rebellious if they were employed by domestic opposition groups acting 
in isolation. . , 

Since I have nd expertise in international law. X shall restrict my 
subsequent comments to American law, Likewise, I shall not consider 
whether some of these; activities fall within the reach of Federal or 
"State criminal law. Before discussing constitutional questions, I shall 
take a brief look at statutory authority. . '~ 

, An examination of the National Security Act leads me to the con- 

clusion that the legislation ^exclusively concerned with better formu- 
lation and coordination of national security policy. It does not address 
the propriety of covert activities. 

The Central Intelligence Act likewise focuses on the coordination of 
intelligence activities, and charges the Central Intelligence Agency 
with performing “such other functions and duties related to intelli- 
gence affecting the national .security as the National Security Council 
may from time to time direct” (50 U.S.C- 403 (*d) (5) ), 

Now, if I may digress for a second, Mr. Rogovin referred to various 
exchanges in committee at the time, the legislation was drafted. Every- 
body who has to interpret legislative history knows how difficult it is 
and indeed how dangerous it is. 

Mr. Rogovin referred to a most obscure exchange in committee. If 
you turn to page 14 of his statement, he quotes Representative Brown 
as saying the following : 

In other words, if you decided yo i wanted to go into direct activities df any 
natnre, almost, why, that could be done? ~ 

Then Lieutenant General Vandenberg responded to that. Mr. 
Rogovin ’s interpretatibU, to a large extent, depends upon what was 
meant by “direct activities.” Of course, nobody explaiited that terni. 
Mr. Rogovin goes on to say that the committee subscribed to the view 



that direct activities meant covert activities and, therefore, authorized 
covert activities. Indeed, he concludes-^ 

in other' .Woifds the committee, with full knowledge of the broad implications, 
conferred the Identical poWers and responsibilities on the CIA. 1 

As fiat as Tknow, Mr. Chairman and.members of this committee, and 
with all, -due respect to congressional committees, committees have no 
gi^pr^y tip i confer any power on anybody. 

jChatrman piKn. There is very little respect for congressional 

hlr. .C^spjE|t, I have very great respect but, nevertheless, it . is ther 
Congress that confers powers. 

Tbe question we imye to .answer is whether the Congress in enaotmg 
the particular language I quoted— which referred to matters “related 
to intelligence”— did mean to cover covert activities. If it did, it most 
certainly did not let. on. This .amounts, almost) then, to an instance of 
Secret legislation which I find to bp .a most dubious exercise of legis- 
lative powers on the part of the Congress. 

A? far a^ I. know, there arc no reasons to assume that at the time of 
enactment in 1947 the term “intelligence*’ was used by the Congress 
to include covert activities. I shall Tutor discuss questions raised by 
the Foneign.A^lstance Act of 1974. 

TVKile neither section 402 nor section 403 can be viewed as legal 
authority for invert activities, it is also clear that they do not attempt- 
to restrict such , activities if they were, authorized, for instance, by 
inherent Prtoiaential powers. r . , 

There is a problem, though, concerning the use of the Central Intel- 
Ugen.ce Agency for the execution of Presidential policies, since the 
Agency is a congressionally established one. 

One might, therefore, argue that the President may not eipploy it for 
purposes noit specifically mentioned in toe Central Intelligence Act, 
though suchpurposes may be otherwise legitimate- As a matter of first 
impression, it seems to me that the Central Intelligence Agency differs 
frpm the ^independent agencies” in that it is thoroughly attached to the 
executive branch by means of toe National Security Council “direc- 
tion” under which it operates. 

Therefore, it seems to me that the President is not clearly barred 
from making use of the Central Intelligence Agency for the execution 
qf national security policies which he is constitutionally empowered to 
pursue. The matter is, however, not free from doubt and is perhaps de- 
serving of further clarification. , 

I turn to the question of whether there is inherent Presidential 
power to engage in covert activities. An abstract answer is not easy to 
give, in view or the fact that even the narrow definition of covert activi- 
ties with which X started covers mere propaganda. To the extent that 
covert activities are related to major foreign policy decisions — like par- 
ticipation in the overthrow of a foreign government, with far-reacning 
consequences for the foreign policy, national security, and international 
position of the United States— it must be kept in mind that the consti- 
tutional scheme for the conduct of foreign and defense policy is one of 
^lered responsibilities and checks and balances. a 

This calls for coordination — not just cooperation — between toe exec- 
utive and the legislative branches. Seen in this light, it seems to mo 
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that all inquiry has to start from the premise that unauthorized and 
unreported covert activities are not in accord with the spirit and the 
letter of the Constitution. This is not to say that one cannot conceive 
of rare emergency-type situations where the President will take the 
responsibility for independent action. 

In view of these considerations, I come to the conclusion that such 
past covert activities as the Bay of Pigs fall into the unauthorized 
category. As concerns possible future activities of the covert type, one 
may wonder whether they are now authorized under section 662 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1974, While section 662 refers only to “in- 
telligence activities,” the context in which it was enacted suggests that 
the language which speaks of “activities other than those intended 
solely for obtaining necessary intelligence” is a euphemism for covert 
activities. 

If this were so, then covert activities are now, for the first time, ex- 
pressly authorized, provided that two statutory conditions are met : 11) 
a Presidential finding of importance to the national security ; and (2) 
timely reporting by the President to the appropriate congressional 
committees. 

Mr. Chairman, this is about the only point on which I agree with 
Mr. Rogovin ; otherwise our disagreements could not be more complete. 
Mr. Rogovin warms up about every old chestnut that administrations 
have ever relied on in disputes with the Congress. If I had ahy author- 
ity to recommend legislation to you, I would recommend that you pass 
an act which prohibits the citation of Curtiss-W right in any congres- 
sional committee. But before I turn to Ourtiss-W right— the most 
abused case in the history of the Supreme Court — I have a minor 
point. 

Mr. Rogovin refers to a statement by John Marshall, when he was 
a Member of the House of Representatives, which reads : “The Presi- 
dent is the sole organ of the Nation in its external relations and its sole 
representative with foreign nations.” 

Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, one should despair 
about how much historical scholarship is wasted. It has since been 
clearly demonstrated that Mr. Marshall made these remarks in a con- 
text which forces one to the conclusion that he took almost the opposite 
position on congressional power to the one which is attributed to him. 

May I perhaps, if you bear With the, explain the context in which the 
statement appeared. After having said what I just quoted, and what 
Mr. Rogovjn used of Mr. Marshall’s statement in the Congress, John 
Marshall continued. 

First, may I just remind you for a second that the issue here was 
whether President Adams had acted properly in extraditing a British 
subject to England on a murder charge pursuant to the Jay Treaty 
of 1795. 

Mr. Marshall had this to say : 

[The President] — is charged to execute the laws. The treaty is declared to be 
law. He must then execute a treaty where he and he alone possesses, the means 
of executing It 

Thus it was a question of the Presidential execution of law — that 
is, treaty law in this instance — and Marshall Went on as follows : 

The treaty, which is a law, enjoins the performance of a particular object. 
The person who is to perform this Object is marked out by the Constitution. 
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$incd the person is named to conduct the foreign intercourse and to take care 
that the laws he faithfully executed, the means -by which it Is to be performed, 
the forces of the nation are in the hands of this person. Ought not this person 
to perform the object, although the particular mode of using the means has not 
been described? 

After this Marshall continued — and I hope due emphasis is given 
to this : 

Congress unquestionably may prescribe the mode and Congress may divulge 
on others the. whole. exepptiQp .of the contract, but until, this be done it seems the 
duty of 'the executive department to execute the contract [that is, the treaty] by 
any means it possesses. 

" Thus Marshall, I. assume referring to the necessary and proper 
clause of article I, emphatically stated that Congress had a role even 
in foreign policy matters. 

That was my first disagreement with Mr. Rogovin, and I wish the 
executive branch would from now on bury this particular quotation, 
though I am not very hopeful. 

The second disagreement comes as far as the Curtiss-Wright case is 
concerned. 

Mr. Rogovin refers to the Curtiss-Wright case by saying the follow- 
ing, and I am on page 4 of his statement : 

In that case — United States v. Curtiss-Wright — the Conrt upheld the power of 
the President- to- proclaim it unlawful 'for- U.S. citizens to supply, arms to any of 
the belligerents in the Chaco war in South America.. Although, the. Court could 
have rested its opinion solely on the grounds that the proclamation was issued 
pursuant to a joint resolution of Congress, it cited the statements of Marshall 
and the Senate Foreign Relations Committee * * * 

and so on. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, Mr. Rogovin tries to 
make Curtiss -Wright an authoritative case by pointing out that 
Mr. Justice Sutherland said more in this case than was strictly re- 
quired by the case because the case involved a narrow delegation of 
authority by the Congress to the President. 

I think this flies in the face of all I have ever learned in law school 
about the use of precedent. It seems to me a precedent is authoritative 
only to the extent to which it responds to the facts before the court, 
and, as Mr. Dorsen said, Mr. Justice Sutherland’s flights of fancy were 
exclusively dicta. I would like to remind the committee that Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland made use of the Curtiss-Wright case to incorporate 
into law a book he had written many years prior about Presidential 
power. Very few of us academicians are ever in that fortunate a posi- 
tion. He was, and he made full use of it. 

Mr. Rogovin went on to say that the Court has frequently reasserted 
Curtiss-Wright , and I think Mr. Rogovin shares with Mr. Dorsen a 
fascination with the Supreme Court and its pronouncements in this 
area. Yet reliance on the Supreme Court here is a somewhat dangerous 
course because it is in the very nature of foreign affairs and defense 
matters that most of these issues do not get frequently litigated. 

Until recently, no Federal court gave you standing to go into court 
and Have the courts determine the constitutional distribution of powers. 
Also, often you are unwilling to go to the courts, and rightly so. The 
courts’ exposure to foreign affairs has been haphazard and has led to 
very few pronouncements. I think wo are on much more solid ground in 



the area of foreign affairs and defense matters if we go straight to the 
Constitution ana look at the constitutional distribution of powers. If 
the committee will indulge me for a few seconds, I should like just to 
do a very simple exercise which is normally attacked by members of the 
executive branch as being “fundamentalist,” I gladly confess that I am 
a fundamentalist when ft comes to the Constitution. The Constitution 
assigned powers concerning foreign relations in the following manner : 

First of all, Presidential powers. It confers upon the President the 
power to make treaties* Senate consent required. It confers on the Pres- 
ident the power to appoint envoys? Senate consent is again required. It 
confers on the President the power to receive envoys, and it confers 
upon the President the Executive power. 

Now; there has been much dispute as far as the vesting clause of 
article II is concerned, which, as you recall, says the Executive power 
shall be vested in the President. It is somewhat different from the vest- 
ing clause in article I, which says, “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress.” And it has been argued on the 
basis of the difference in wording that more than the powers expressly 
granted were vested jn the President; the Executive power, whatever 
that may comprise. ' 

I think the best historical scholarship shows that there is no proof 
of this at alh Absent a clear indication that this was the intent of the 
fratners, I think we are far better off to assume that the framers did 
with respect to Executive power, what they did with respect to all 
other powers, and that is to confer only those powers they expressly 
mentioned. 

Now, when we return to powers concerning foreign relations, there 
are Senate powers. I have already mentioned them: The power to ad- 
vise on and consent to treaties and the power to advise on and consent, 
to the appointments of envoys. And then there are congressional 
powers: The Congress has the power to regulate foreign commerce, a 
foreign policy matter of the first importance, in particular at the time 
when the Constitution was adopted. 

Much of foreign pojioy consisted of commercial regulation. The 
power over duties, also deeply involved with foreign policy, was con- 
ferred on the Congress, as was the power to define and punish piracies 
and felonies committed on the high seas for criminal law purposes. 

When we return to powers concerning defense, there are, first of all. 
the Presidential powers : the power of the President as Commander in 
Chief, and, second, the power to repel sudden attacks on the United 
States or its Armed Forces. The latter is not mentioned in the consti- 
tutional text, but it is indisputably granted. I think everybody is 
agreed on this point. 

And there are then congressional powers : the power to raise and 
support armies limited in terms of appropriation to a period of 2 years. 
Contrary to Mr. Dorsen’s opinion, I think it is fair to say that the 
framers, while they most certainly did not place particular trust in 
the President, distrusted everybody— the Congress, the President, and 
even the judiciary. That is why we have a system of checks and bal- 
ances. They distrusted Congress in that they limited appropriations 
for an Army to 2 years because they were fearful of a standing Army. 

There is congressional power to provide and maintain the Navy. 
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There is a power to make rules for the Government, and regulation 
of the land and naval forces. You have the power to provide f 6^ calling 
forth the militia to repel invasion; power to suspend the right of 
habeas corpus. Whether the latter was placed in the Congress or the 
President has been a matter of dispute but I won’t go into that. Then 
there is the power to declare war. I think in all fairness one has to look 
at the Constitution and see that almost all these powers are shared 
powers. 

Now, Mr. Rogovin argued that the President may do many things 
on either constitutional or legislative authority, and that therefore it 
follows that he has the independent authority to engage in covert 
activities. 

I don’t think that follows at all because, in those areas where the 
President openly takes certain actions, he is accountable to the Con- 
gress and to the electorate. When he engages in covert activity, he is 
not accountable to anyone, as the history of the postwar period has 
shown.- And that makes it indispensable, I think, that the, Congress 
assert its authority and exercise its duty to oversee the Presidential 
approval of covert activities. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much. 

The committee Will now proceed! under the 5-minute rule. 

Mr. Rogovin, under the legal authority which you have cited, do you 
see any legal inhibition on the CtA participating in assassinations in 
other countries? 

Mr. Rogovin. I would have to guess at the definition of the term. 
You start with the question of what is an assassination. It is a term 
that has been publicly bandied about for quite some time these last 
months -- 

Chairman Pike. Please don’t use all my 5 minutes in your comments. 
Define assassination the way you want to, and then tell me whether^ in 
your judgment, there is any legal prohibition on the CIA conducting 
assassinations. 

Mr. Rogovin. I have great difficulty^ Mr. Chairman, being' able to 
point with any certainty to a prohibition placed on the Agency in the 
structure of law that currently exists.) 

Chairman Pike. In other words, you do not find any legal prohibi- 
tion against assassinations. 

Now, let’s talk about the kind of operation which was conducted 
by the CIA in Laos, under Which an" entire Military action Was- con- 
ducted without the knowledge of the American people, 

Do you find any legal prohibition against that I 

Mr. Rogovin. Currently there would be in the War Powers Act. 

Chairman Pike. Now, the War Powers Act and all of the laws which 
you have cited, under the concept of congressional approval— I have 
forgotten the term for your third condCpt^requite that Congress be 
given all of the facts in order to ratify these actions. 

Do you find any legal justification for denying facts to Congress? 

Mr. Rogovin. The Congress ohoosea to organize itself as it so desires. 
If the Congress were to set up one conimittfee with oversight responsi- 
bility for the Central lntelligenoe Agency-^- > - 


r 
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Chairman Pike. But you understand my question, Mr. Rogovin: 
How can Congress ratify acts that it isn’t told about ? 

Mr. Rogovin. If that committee responsible for the oversight of 
the Central Intelligence Agency is advised and that committee chooses, 
through its leadership or fh rough whatever judgment it makes, not 
to advise the rest of Congress, that, Mr. Chairman, would seem to be 
*>« the problem of Congress as to how it organized itself. 

Chairman Pike. So, -in your judgment the concept of congressional 
ratification is a valid concept, even though perhaps only one subcom- 
mittee of one committee-of Congress is advised as to the truth and all 
of the rest of Congress is misled as to the facts? 

Mr. Rogovin. Currently, in light of section 662 of the Foreign 
Assistance Act, all of the appropriate committees of Congress would 
be advised of such covert activity. It wouldn’t be limited to one sub- 
committee of the Congress. 

Chairman Pike. Now, suppose Congress was told, in broad and 
bland terms, that there was to be 'a covert action in some country but 
was not really told that the action would involve the killing of people 
in that country. Would that, in your judgment, comply with the law ? 

Mr. Rogovin. Initially, I would say it would be a default on the part 
of the Congress for allowing such a briefing to Jake place. I don’t 
believe that bland and general language should be accepted by the 
Congress under the terms of section 662 of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
Therefore, I thihk' that the executive branch is to be chastised for 
coming in with such language and the Congress, or that committee, is 
certainly to be chastised for accepting it. 

, Chairman Pike. Mv time has expired. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. In time of war, there wouldn’t be anything wrong 
with authorizing or directing subversive or clandestine forces of the 
United States 

h ># ., Mr. Rogovin. That is correct. 

Mr. McClory [continuing]. To assassinate a foreign leader, would 
there? 

Mr. Rogovin. That is correct, 

Mr. McClory. You heard Professor Casper’s criticism of your ref- 
erence to the committee hearing with respect to covert activities in 
which the late Representative, Clarence Brown, I believe, was ques- 
tioning General Vandenberg. , , 

That would be a legitimate reference to the history of legislation, 
would it not, in*the absence of some debate on the floor of the House ? 

Mr. Rogovin. Well, Mr. McClory, I think what occurred in 1947 is 
that we suffered from an overuse of euphemisms to the point where we 
have rendered legislative history almost nugatory. 

There is no question in my mind that at the conclusion of World 
War II the experience of the OSS,' which .was known :to the Congress 
and to the American public, was looked on as a great asset. ’ ' 

The President, through a Presidential directive, created a civilian 
organization that would undertake the same activities as those of the 
OSS. - 

I am afraid that bur representatives at the time and our executive 
branch respondents gagged at the use of language that is now common- 
place, and chose to use euphegiistic descriptions rather than be specific 
as to what was in mind. 
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I believe I indicated that when Admiral Hillenkoetter testified at an 
appropriation hearing in 1948, he specified what the CIA was in- 
terested in. They were interested, for example, in purchasing dynamite* 
and doing research in psychological warfare activities. None of these 
requests fell into the mere collection of intelligence category. 

^ Mr. McClory. It would be far preferable, would it not, for this 
committee to recommend that, in the area of covert activities, we 
specify at least in some appropriate language those kinds of covert 
activities thfet the CIA and other intelligence agencies might carry on 
and perhaps describe those that should be prohibited ? In other words, 
the extent to which we are going to authorize this, and the authority 
under which that kind of activity is going to be carried on, should lie 
set forth much more specifically in legislative language and authority. 

Mr. Rogovin. I certainly agree with you, Mr. McClory. It is this 
very issue that is before this Congress, as a result of the work your 
committee has done — to drop the euphemisms. We must face the issue 
and acknowledge whether the United States will or will not engage 
in qoygrt , action. Then we must describe precisely thedangieLof-covert- 
action that is permissible and describe those activities which are to be 
clearly prohibited. 

Mr. McCiory. Is it not true also that, during this 27-year period 
since' we authorized the CIA and since the demise of the OSS, the 
Congress .tppk no initiative to investigate the$e kinds pf , activities nor 
to develop an overeight capability until the creation of this select 
committee? 

Mr. Rogovin. Yes, that is correct . 

Mr. McClory. So the dereliction certainly must be shared, if not 
principally assumed, by the Congress itself, and not by the CIA that 
operated without an oversight capability having been developed by 
*** the Congress? 

Mr. Rogovin. I believe it is a shared responsibility, both for the 
past and for the future. 

Mr/McGLORY. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chainnan Pikb. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rogovin, there has been some discussion here this morning 
that there have been successful covert activities by the CIA. Could 
you name one? 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Stanton, the CIA’s failures are trumpeted. 

Mr. Stanton. I would like to give you an opportunity to trumpet 
a success. 

Mr. Rogovin. I would certainly look forward to that opportunity in 
an executive session when the activities of the CIA can be more fully 
described. ‘ - - ; 

Mr. Stanton. On a television show, Director Colby indicated that 
there were successes and mentioned a couple of them. I think if he can 
do it on a television show, you should be able to do it in this committee. 

Mr. Rogovin. I came up here to discuss the legal issues. I recognize 
that the quality of covert action is fundamental to your ultimate judg- 
ment as to the continuation of covert action ; but I don’t believe it is 
appropriate for me, as counsel to the Agency* to take that on myself.. 
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Mr. Stanton. As the legal counsel for the CIA, would you give me 
jour opinion of what the original intention of section 102(d) (5) was, 
when the act was adopted in 1947, that is specifically related to 
intelligence? 

Mr. Rooovin. Section 102(d) states that: 

For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of the several Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies in the interest of national security, it shall 
be the duty of the Agency, under the directlbn of the National Security Council — 

The statute then ticks off five items. Paragraph (5) reads: 

To perform such other functions and duties related to intelligence affecting the 
.national security as the National Security Council may from time to time direct 

That is the provision which I have to assume was intended by the 
Congress to give maximum flexibility to the CIA and to allow it to 
•engage in covert activities such as we are discussing today. 

Mr. Stanton. Are you familiar with the Houston memo? 

Mr. Rodovnsr. Yes, Tam. This is Lawrence Houston, General Coun- 
:sel of the CIA. 

Mr. Stanton. It was issued in 1962? 

Mr. Rooovin. Yes, sir. . , 

Mr. Stanton. Would you suggest that that provision, 102(d) (6), 
as related to intelligence, wasRmited to clandestine operations and 
counterintelligence, as suggested by HdUston in his memorandum? 

Mr. Rooovin. I believe there can be reasonable dispute as to What 
-Congress intended by the provision. I think you have heard solne of 
the disputation this morning based primarily on the fact tnat the 
legislative history ii fir frpm clear. 

I can point, hoWeVer, tp % more? recent view, when section 662 was 
being debated, there Was a colloquy oh the fldor between Mr. Nedzi 
and Mr. Morgan. Mr. Morgan at that time stated, when the report- 
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“statutory basis for the implementation. Of the understanding to which 
the gentleman has referred as applies to the foreign policy related 
operations of the CIA,” the so-cailed “other activities.” 

Mr! STAihoW. Is it still your position, as special counsel for the 
DCI, that the activities under section 102(d) (5) were related to intel- 
ligence covert activities Only? - 

What I mean is, hi terms of the action or the authority that you 
have, do you concur now with the opinion of the General Counsel* 
Mr.. Houston'^ in 1962, and I quote from the language of paragraph 6 
of that memorandum that, “some of the covert cold- war operations are 
related to intelligence within a broad interpretation of section 
102(d) (8)”? He indicates that it would be stretching a pointtOo far 
To include certain activity “even though intelligence and counter-- 
intelligence ate essential to such activities”, and I eliminated the areas 
that he Was-jtalking about in reference to Cuba. He Continued : 

“In thoSe operations, therefore, the executive branch under the dfr 
rection of the President was acting without specific statutory authori- 
sation, and CIA was the ageiit selected 1 for their conduct.?’ 


Mr. Rooovin. He is making the inherent power argument there — 
that the activity was a legal activity but he felt uncomfortable in 
relying on section 102(d) (5) as the sole basis for it. 

Mr. Stanton. Do you concur in that? 

Mr. Rogovin. I be lie v e w ha t we presented to the committee is iir 
tripartite argument for legality, recognizing that each one of the argu- 
ments may not carry the day in totality, but the three of them, when 
put together, do demonstrate the legality of covert action. I am pre- 
pared to recognize that lawyers can have a different interpretation 
of it. 

I believe that the history of the use of the word “intelligence” was 
intended to be broader, not narrower, than Mr. Houston subscribes to. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. 
Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank yon very much. 

Since there seems to be some agreement that there is no statutory 
authority and we go back to Presidential inherent powers, I might 
add that in the hearings in 1947 the phrase was used “to perform such 
other functions and duties related to intelligence affecting the national 
security as the President and the National Intelligence Authority may 
from time to time direct.” 

However, in the final version, the word “President” was left out. 

How do you respond to that, if we are relying solely on the inherent 
powers of the President when apparently the final draft of the bill 
left the word “President” out? 

Mr. Rooovin. We are talking, I think, Mr. Dellums, about two sep- 
erate things here. One is the manner in which the authority is exer- 
cised, and under the statute it would appear to be sufficient, if you 
are relying on statutory authority, to rely upon the direction of the 
National Security Council. 

If you are relying upon the President’s inherent authority, then 
going through the current 40 Committee and the National Security 
Council to the President would not be necessary. 

I think we saw in the Senate select committee’s report on covert 
action in Chile, the so-called track II, a covert activity directed by 
the President and not run through the 40 Committee or under the 
aegis of 'the National Security Council. 

Air. Dellums. Let me ask you this : Apparently the staff, in review- 
ing 40 Committee minutes, has come across covert action which has 
been approved by the Assistant to the President for National Security. 

Now, does the assistant to the President have any inherent powers? 

Mr. Rooovin. Not to my knowledge.' 

Mr. Dellums. The Assistant for National Security Affairs would 
have no inherent powers to approve ? 

Mr. Rogovin. I am not aware of any inherent powers that would sit 
in that office. 

Mr. Dellums. Does the authorization of the National Security 
Council or of the President of the following action overseas consti- 
tute crime : Assassination, surreptitious entry, destruction of property, 
and theft? 

Mr. Rooovin. I am sorry ; I didn’t hear the predicate to the question. 

Mr. Dellums, Does tne authorization or the National Security 
Council or of the President of the following action overseas constitute 
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a crime: Assassinations, surreptitious entry, destruction of property, 
and theft? , 

Mr. Rogovin. With respect to assassination, I believe the Senate 
select committee concurred in my earlier judgment, since they have 
recommended that assassination be made a crime under the laws of the 
United States. With respect to the other activities, these are activities 
that are generally related to espionage, and I am sure that they are a 
crime in the country in which they are practiced, but not a crime in the 
United States. 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Casper, may I ask you this question: Can the 
National Security Council or the President authorize action overseas 
which would violate U.S. law, the law of a foreign country and/or 
the Charter of the United Nations ? 

Mr. Casper. I would have to make a disclaimer as far as the Charter 
of the United Nations is concerned. I am not an authority on that at 
all. It seemsfto me clear that the President cannot authorize action 
which is in violation of American law. 

Now, from that it does not necessarily follow that in a technical 
sense some of the acts which are now attributed to the CIA were, at 
the time, within the reach of U.S. criminal law; because, normally, 
U.S. law does not extend its jurisdiction to acts committed abroad. 

The one exception I know is section 690 of title 18, that very old 
provision which prohibits hostile acts toward foreign countries. 

Thus, while CIA activities may, in a substantive sense, have vio- 
lated American criminal law, American law may nevertheless not be 
applicable because it has a jurisdictional limitation, Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogovin, in time of peace, what is the legal authority for the 
National Security Council or the President to order covert paramili- 
tary operations or operations to overthrow a foreign government? 

Mr. Rogovin. The question can best, I think, from my point of view, 
be reversed and put in this fashion: “Is there any limitation on the 
covert activities in peacetime relating to the use of force short of war?” 
The Wa,r Powers resolution does not- appear- to restrict that type of 
paramilitary or covert action^ 

As a consequence, I would say that, other than section 662, there 
is no limitation on the President or on tne Central Intelligence Agency 
in that respect. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Rogovin, I would like to start in that same general area but 
from a different direction. 

The National Security Act of 1947 mandates the CIA to carry out 
such other functions and duties related to intelligence affecting the 
national security. Does the phrase “affecting the national security” 
suggest any limitations oh the types of actions that can b6 authorized? 

What is the meaning of the concept “national security”? 

Mr. Rogovin. Currently, the President has to certify that any 
covert action undertaken by the United States is important to na- 
tional security. This is a concept that I am sure differs 'with the 
occupants of the Oval Office and also differs with the advisers to the 
President. It is not clear what precisely falls within that category. 
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I am afraid the Congress has used that same phrase in various other 
enactments. I am not aware of any specific legislative history that sets 
the metes and bounds of what is our national security. 

Mr. Hasten. In terms of guidelines— not legislative history — does 
the White House or does the CIA have any definition of the concept, 
’ 1 or any guidelines or operating procedures which would guide us in 

understanding the executive branch’s use or interpretation of the 
concept of national security? 

Mr. Rooovin. I am afraid that is a question that could better be 
answered by someone involved in the process of determining national 
security. All I can point to is the fact that I am unaware of any 
definition. 

Mr. Hasten. In the 1974 Foreign Assistance Act, the same term, 
“national security,” comes back. 

What standards would you recommend that the Congress use to 
determine if the President is in conformity with his duty to report 
to the Congress under the 1974 act — whicn requires him to submit 
such reports bn CIA covert operations “important to the national 
security”? 

What guidelines should we use to determine whether or not he is 
reporting to us on covert operations “important to the national 
security”? 

Mr. Rogovin.j The statute requires two things: It requires first that 
there be a finding by the President. The statute makes a finding by 
the President a condition precedent to the expenditure of the funds 
for the operation, and therefore the President is restricted in expend- 
ing such funds until such a finding is made. 

Now, the finding should be, for each operation and in the terms 
^ of the statute, important to the national security and, as a matter of 
good practice it should be in writing. 

Mr. Hasten. Excuse me. I don’t mean the law. I want to know 
what standards we should use to determine whether the President is 
in conformity with the reporting requirements that you are outlining. 
How: do we define “important to the national security”? 

Mr. Rooovin. I think what you first must have is a very, thorough 
finding on the part of the President with respect to the scope of the 
activity. 

You have to have your factual base set forth sojthat there is a 
.common basis of knowledge as to what precisely the problem is; the 
part of the world where such an action is proposed; the necessity for 
such action; what the driving force on the part of the President and 
the administration is for such activity; the risks that are involved 
in the activity ^ why he believes it is important to the national security 
that such activity take place; whether there are alternative, less 
dramatic, activities which the United States might engage in either 
overtly or covertly. 

I believe a very extensive dialog can go on when the President’s 
representative comes to report to the appropriate committees with 
respect to the covert action. 

Mr. Hasten. Going to another part of the Foreign Assistance Act, 
do. the 1974 Foreign Assistance Act amendments relating to the CIA’s 
covert action activities require by law that such activities be reported 
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to the appropriate congressional committees prior to their initiation ? 
Does the law require that the reporting be made prior to their 
initiation, or simply that Congress be apprised of these activities? 

Mr. Rogovin. There are two parts to the statute. One is the require- 
ment first, that the President make a finding before any funds are 
expended. The second part of the act is the reporting “m a timely 
fashion.” This reporting is not a condition precedent to the expendi- 
ture of funds; the finding is a condition precedent to the expenditure 
of funds. 

Now, what you are concerned with, and I am sure what the com- 
mittee is concerned with, is the ambiguity created by the words “unless 
and until” which precede the verb “finds.” 

Mr. Kasten. Let me ask the question a different way. Can the 
Congress veto such activities at any point? If so, at what point? 

Mr. Rogovin. I think section 662 of the act is imperfect. What it 
docs is allow the President to make a finding. It then calls for the 
President to make a report to the Congress in a timely fashion. It 
does not say what, if anything, the Congress is to do with the informa- 
tion that it secured. I think Mr. Colby has, on a number of occasions, 
pointed out the dilemma that he would be in if, in reporting to six 
committees, three of them said that was a great idea and we should 
do it, and the other three concluded that it was the worst possible 
approach and that the administration ought not go forward. 

Mr. Kasten. Let’s just assume there is one committee. How would 
the Congress veto the activity? When and how? 

Mr. Rogovin. Well, the Congress still is responsible for the appro- 
priations that would he used for the activity. We have seen from time 
to time bills introduced that would preclude funds being used for 
particular activities ; that is one way. 

I would hope that before that would take place there would be con- 
sultation between the executive branch and the legislative branch, in 
order that there be communication of ideas. 

[By letter of January 6, 1976, Mr. Rogovin replied to the committee’s 
letter of September 2, 1975, to Mr. Colby about this statute. Both let- 
ters are printed on pages 2011-2020 of the appendixes.] 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Mijkphy. Mr. Chairman, I apologize to the Chair and the wit- 
ness for my lateness. I will yield my time to Mr. Dellums. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Can the President legally order CIA covert activity without the 
authority, authorization, direction and recommendation of the Na- 
tional Security Council? 

Mr. Rogovin. I believe, under the argument of inherent power, he 
could. 

Keep in mind that the National Security Council does not meet on 
covert action. A subcommittee of that National Security Council, the 
so-called 40 Committee, does meet and makes its recommendations to 
the President with respect to covert activity. 

Mr. Dellums. May I ask Mr. Casper to respond to that as well? 
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Chairman Pike. If the gentleman would yield for a second, I think 
it would be good parliamentary procedure if any time either of the 
witnesses is asked a question, the other could comment on the answer. 

Please feel free to-do so, Mr. Casper. 

Mr. Casper. Mr. Dellums, it seems to me that there is no inherent 
Presidential authority — as I have argued here this morning, contrary 
to Mr. Rogovin — and the statutory authority also does not exist under 
that act. That is restricted to intelligence activities. 

There is now some Presidential authority under the Foreign As- 
sistance Act, no doubt about that; but not under the 1947 legislation. 

Mr. Dellttms. Thank you. 

Mr. Rogovin, do you think that telephonic approval by the National 
Security Council provides a legal basis for approval of Presidential 
covert operations? 

Mr. Rogovin. I don’t believe that the National Security Council 
was involved in telephonic approvals. I think you are perhaps referring 
to the 40 Committee where documents relating to the proposal had 
been previously circulated and the concurrence or objections of the 
various members of the 40 Committee were secured by telephone. 

Yes, I believe in the 20th century it is not necessary for everyone 
to be in the same room all at the same time, where the material had 
previously been distributed, for the members of the 40 Committee - 
to express their views. 

Mr. Dellums. I would just add one caveat to that. Whenever we go 
into executive session with the intelligence community, they give us 
charts and diagrams. How can you do that over the telephone ? 

Mr. Rogovin. This isn’t to say it is the best of all worlds. I would 
certainly think the interaction of members of the committee is en- 
hanced by the personal appearance of the proponents and everyone 
being present at the time of a vote, I don’t believe, however, that the 
fact that it was done by telephone in and of itself flaws the procedure. 

Mr. Dellums. Let me ask this question of both of you : 

In the situation where the United States proposes engagements in 
covert action to overthrow governments ana carry out paramilitary 
operations, what are the constitutional requirements regarding con- 
gressional involvement? 

Mr. Casper. Mr. Dellums, I would assume that those are foreign 
policy matters which require congressional participation in the de- 
cisionmaking. If I may, somewhat belatedly, respond to your prior 
question. Frequently, it is quite unrealistic to stress Presidential au- . 
thorization. The fact of the matter is that authorization often means 
bureaucratic authorization. The idea that the framers would have ap- 
proved of “experts” in the CIA or elsewhere in the Government as 
authorizing measures which have serious consequences for the foreign 
policy and the defense posture of the United States, but would have 
excluded the Congress from those decisions, seems to me to be 
preposterous. 

Mr. Dellums. Mr. Rogovin. 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Dellums, under the current law, with respect to 
any far-reaching covert action that represents an act of war where 
constitutional responsibilities on the part of the Congress were in- 
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volved, would be briefed to the appropriate committees under section 
662; and I would have to assume that the appropriate committees’ 
reaction would be that this is a matter relating to the constitutional 
powers of the Congress. If it is tantamount to an act of war, the com- 
mittee might decide that this has to go to the full Congress. 

But that isn’t the only type of covert action, and indeed that isn’t the 
type of covert action that we are currently faced with. Through these 
examples you are bringing this issue up to the brink of war and bring- 
ing the Constitution constantly into play. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Rogovin. The covert action that we are more frequently talking 
about involves a relatively modest amount of funds that might be con- 
tributed to support some trade union organization in another country 
and not the massive acts of war that have oeen alluded to. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you very much. I yield my time to Mr. Pike. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Rogovin, in your testimony you cite the War 
Powers Act as imposing certain limitations on the Presidency. The 
War Powers Act involves the use of American Armed Forces. 

Would you deem the CIA to be a part of the American Armed 
Forces? 

Mr. Rogovin. No, sir. 

Chairman Pike. So in your view of the law, there would be nothing 
to prevent the CIA from hiring individuals to fight a war without the 
approval required by the War Powers Act? 

Mr. Rogovin. That is correct. That legislation would not inhibit such 
an act. 

Mr. Casper. Mr. Chairman, that seems to me to be celebrating form 
over substance. After all, the War Powers resolution is not concerned 
with whether agents of the American Government wear a uniform but 
what they do. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Casper, I want you to know that I agree with 
you completely. I am simply trying to bring out the tremendous ex- 
panse of legal power to conduct what amounts to war that the admin- 
istration seems to assert it has. 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Chairman, all the War Powers resolution does is 
require the President to consult with Congress before introdu cing 
armed servicemen into hostilities. 

Section 662, while not doing precisely the same thing, requires the 
President to make an appropriate finding, if it were in the context of 
your example, and that has to be reported in a timely fashion to the 
Congress. There is a parity. 

Chairman Pike. We keep getting back to this business of reporting 
to the Congress. Now, you place the blame on Congress for not know- 
ing what is going on, and to a large extent I agree with you. But, in 
your view, have you actually reported to Congress when the head of 
the CIA lias informed the chairmen of only those committees which 
have jurisdiction— what you always refer to as “the appropriate 
committees”— have you then in your judgment properly informed 
Congress? 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Chairman, it ill-behooves the executive branch to 
tell the Congress how it should run its organization 

Chairman Pike. No; but we do not find knowledge being thrust 
upon the Congress by the executive branch. 
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Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Chairman, I think that you have to look within 
your own house before you find the executive branch to be in default. 
~If the chairmamof the committee — and I know-this has not been the 
case in your chairmanship of this committee — but if the chairman of 
this committee were to say, “I will take secret briefings from the CIA, 
and I agree with you; it is too important and too classified to share 
with the other members of this committee,” what is our position? Are 
we to override the chairman’s judgment on that ? 

Chairman Pike. You just gave away your position. You said, “I 
agree with you that it is too important and too classified to share with 
the other members of the committee.” 

That is exactly what your position has always been. 

Mr. Rogovin. No, Mr. Chairman ; I am saying it is my hypothetical 
chairman who is saying: “I don’t want to pass this on to the rest of 
my committee.” What is our responsibility at that point — to override 
the chairman? 

Chairman Pike. I think, to bring it from the hypothetical into the 
real, that is exactly what the CIA has always said: “We will give 
you, Mr. Chairman, this knowledge, but it is so sensitive, and it is so 
secret, and it involves such risks if we are exposed, that we beg you 
not to tell the other members of the committee about it.” 

Now, do you think that is an appropriate role for the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency ? 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Chairman, it is our responsibility to keep classified 
information— sensitive information — to as small an exposure of risk as 
possible. It is your responsibility as chairman to make sure that your 
committee is fully and adequately informed about its responsibilities. 
If we come and importune you to hold this information between you 
and the ranking minority member, and you don’t want to do that, you 
have consistently said, “I want everyone to get it,” and everyone does 
obtain the information. 

Chairman Pike. Yes ; but there have been times when you have said, 
“We won’t give it to you.” 

Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t want my expressions of endorsement for Mr. Dorsen’s state- 
ment to be misinterpreted as a comment on Mr. Rogovin in any way. 
As a lawyer, I think he has done an excellent job for the CIA, while 
recognizing the committee’s responsibility. If there are any potential 
adversaries here, I suggest they settle with him, and if there are any 
potential clients, I suggest they hire him and I treasure his friendship. 

I also want to emphasize I don’t think the CIA is at fault here. We 
tend to get off on what is a red herring because, to me, the problem has 
been Presidential exercise of power and congressional acquiescence in 
that endeavor. 

Now, having said that, I want to go after your statement. 

As a reader of the Federalist papers and constitutional debates, I 
have to say I did agree with your statement about inherent Presidential 
power. I think Professor Casper’s idea of constitutional fundamen- 
talism is one that is correct. 

Mr. Casper. I am glad you said that because I was worried why you 
didn’t applaud my statement. ^ 

Mr. Johnson. Two overt actions in 1 day. 
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If Congress enacted a law, and it was duly signed, preventing covert 
activities such as assassination plots or paramilitary operations or po- 
litical activity such as occurred in Chile, would the President be bound 
by this ? 

Mr. Rogovin. I would think so. 

Mr. Johnson. What does that do to your argument about inherent 
Presidential power? It seems to me it destroys it. The President cannot 
have the power if Congress can take it away from him. 

Mr. Rogovin. The Supreme Court said in the tapes case that the in- 
herent power is not an absolute one. We are arguing about the power 
of the Presidency with respect to the conduct of foreign affairs. That is 
a broad umbrella statement. To the extent that covert activity fits 
within that description, I am saying that it is within the inherent 
powers of the Presidency. 

To the extent that the Congress speaks specifically, either with re- 
spect to a flat-footed prohibition or a prohibition on appropriations or 
a combination of the two, I think the President would be mindful of 
such a piece of legislation and not exert what is recognized to be a doc- 
trine — not a black-letter law of the Constitution. 

Mr. Johnson. Let’s forget about the appropriations process, because 
you are right, that can always be utilized unless Congress finds itself 
entrapped. Going back to the time of Lincoln, he, as a freshman Con- 
gressman, was opposed to the exercise of the Presidential power in 
going into the Mexican War; but after the troops were there he felt he 
had to go ahead and vote for appropriations. The same argument was 
made again and again during the Vietnam war. So I think we have to 
bypass the appropriations argument. 

It seems to me what you are saying is that the President can do these 
things unless it is prohibited by Congress. If it is prohibited, then he 
would have to abide by the prohibition and he would not have the in- 
herent power to engage in activities the Congress has specifically pro- 
hibited. Is that what you said ? 

Mr. Rogovin. We made three arguments with regard to the legality 
of covert actions. 

Mr. Johnson. I am not arguing with regard to the act of 1947. As 
one who spent most of his political life arguing about the Korean war 
and the Vietnam war, I know the futility of arguing in the face of con- 
gressional acquiesence and ratification. 

Now let’s talk about inherent powers. You will recall the statement 
of 1965 which said the President was a military dictator who could 
send troops anywhere in the world at his discretion. Hopefully, the 
guy who wrote that was embarrassed and didn’t put his signature on it. 
If anybody in Congress said, “You can’t do it, would you come up 
here and say, “You can’t stop it; we have the authority to send the 
military abroad or engage in assassinations in peacetime” ? 

Mr. Rogovin. You engage me in probably the most difficult portion 
of my argument. I am talking about a doctrine, as I indicated. One 
would have to be very careful in making any types of judgments as to 
what legislation would do to that argument. I am quite mindful of the 
fact that if the situation were reversed and I were being asked to advise 
the President whether such legislation was unconstitutional as being 
an invasion of his prerogatives, I think I would have great difficulty 
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in mounting a veto message or in drafting it. I think there is a serious 
problem here. I am not prepared to either run up a white flag or to 
throw myself over the parapet and say, “You are dead wrong. I rec- 
ognize it as a very significant issue. I tend to think that this President, 
or any President, would be strongly guided by the legislation prohib- 
iting an act such as covert action, and that he might well accept that 
as a prohibition and certainly not challenge it. 

Sir. Johnson. Thank you. Sly time is up. 

Chairman Pike. The time ot the gentleman has expired. 

Sir. Slilford. 

Sir. Milford. Thank you, Sir. Chairman. 

Sir. Casper, not being a lawyer, I am afraid I don't have the bril- 
liance to make great arguments and cite historical precedents. There- 
fore, I tend to think of these matters more in a practical, day-to-day 
light. In the Constitution, article 1, section 6, the following words are 
found concerning SIcmbcrs of Congress : “ * * * and for any speech or 
debate in either House, they shall not bo questioned in any other 
place.” 

Also, House Rule No. XI gives any Member of Congress the right to 
access to any committee files and to any hearing record or any docu- 
ments within those files, regardless of security classification or sensi- 
tivity. Let me now pose a question or two that are involved, I feel, in 
practical, day-to-day Government activities with regard to these 
references. 

First, would you agree with the statement that intelligence work, by 
its very nature, is a highly secret business that must be conducted out- 
side the public view ? 

Mr. Casper. To some extent, yes, Mr. Milford. There are most 
certainly matters one would not want to have pronounced from the 
rooftops. 

Mr. Milford. In view of a Member’s constitutional right to speak 
on any subject, and in view of the wide diversity of opinions, political 
philosophies and expertise within the 535 Members of the Congress, 
would you agree that rule XI — the one by which the Members have 
total access to all records — would make it extremely difficult for Con- 
gress to responsibly protect classified information? 

Mr. Casper. Mr. Milford, I think that depends in part on the willing- 
ness of the Congress to enforce its discipline. You cite the speech and 
debate clause. That, of course, was intended to protect Members of 
Congress only against action from outside the Congress. The disci- 
plinary power of the Congress over its Members was fully preserved. 

If your question went to the responsibility of the Congress to see 
to it that confidential matters are kept confidential, I would fully agree. 

Mr. Milford. In other words, you might think that a recommenda- 
tion to change rule XI might be in order. Would that bo a fair 
summary? 

Mr. Casper. Well, maybe that is an extreme remedy. I am a little 
bothered by uncertainty about the facts. Why should it nowadays be 
so much more difficult to keep matters secret when, in the past, it was 
apparently possible to achieve some understanding between the execu- 
tive branch and the Congress that certain matters must bo kept con- 
fidential, as disclosure would harm the national security? Has Con- 
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gress really had enough experience with sensitive information? We 
have really gone through extremely tense times, to be sure. There have 
been some leaks. Of course there have been many leaks in the executive 
branch. One doesn’t always find it easy to separate those two. But I 
wonder whether also I should say that, of course, much information 
has not gone to the Congress. Tmis I wonder whether we should not 
permit rule XI to gather some experience in the future and then see 
whether a provision of it might be called for. 

There is of course one legal problem here which bothers me consid- 
erably. That goes to the question of committee authority the chairman 
touched on earlier. Congress does not have authority, as far as I am 
concerned, to delegate its functions to congressional committees. If the 
information refers to major policy initiatives like clandestine war, then 
I think all Members of the Congress have to be apprised of it, or at 
least must have a right to have access to that information. 

Now that is perhaps more a theoretical than a practical problem. I 
think it is possible to think of some less important CIA activities or 
covert activities more generally, which woula be authorized by a future 
statute and reported to a congressional committee. While that con- 
gressional committee clearly does not have authority to veto or do 
anything like that, which would be exercising congressional powers, 
it most certainly would have authority to determine whether it feels 
obliged to pass the information on to the rest of the Congress. That is 
really not very different from the exercise of other oversight functions 
by congressional committees. Not always does every step taken by the 
executive branch need to be reported to all Members of Congress. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Professor Casper, during the course of your statement you have con- 
cluded that the National Security Act is exclusively concerned with 
better formulation and coordination of national security policy and 
does not address the propriety of covert activities, and that the Con- 
gress, of course, has a responsibility, as you just recently suggested, to 
exercise its oversight functions. 

Do you know of any legal bar which could be raised by the Ex- 
ecutive to a duly authorized, congressional request, for example, for 
suggestions of covert activities over any given period of time — say, 
starting now and going back to 1961 ? Is there any legal bar that imme- 
diately comes to mind? 

Mr. Casper. Congressman Hayes, I have the impression your 
hypothetical is not all that hypothetical. I do not see such a bar. 

Mr. Hayes. So that if the Executive relies not on a legal argument 
about executive privilege but on a historical precedent, that would be, 
to your way of thinking, an argument not likely to be adopted by a 
court in upholding the Executive’s right to withhold that information ? 

Mr. Casper. Well, I don’t think so. We have had the most reasoned 
discussion of this matter in the Steel Seizure case. In that case, 
Justice Jackson clearly said, as did even Justice Frankfurter, that no 
practice against the Constitution can ever ratify anything. Congres- 
sional acquiescence in the past — which might amount to abdication on 
the part of the Congress of its responsibilities— does not become 
constitutional because of repeated occurrence. 



Mr. Hates. Let" me ask you, then: Is there an appropriate distinc- 
tion to be drawn between an activity which is suggested by an execu- 
tive department to and through the executive bureaucracy — claiming 
to be suggested under color of law — and a suggestion which has no 
claim at all to being authorized by law but instead is just a gratuitous 
suggestion to either that executive bureaucracy or the President him- 
self? Should we distinguish that, as a Congress, when we are asserting 
some right to know about it or to examine it here in the legislative 
process? 

Mr. Casper. Mr. Hayes, I do not really think that distinction mat- 
ters, although the problem is more complicated. I will come to that 
immediately. I doirt think the difference is in terms of whether the 
suggestion nad to do with activities possibly authorized by law or not 
authorized at all. The legal problem which I can foresee here is, of 
course, that the Supreme Court, in United, States v. Nixon, did say 
that executive privilege had constitutional underpinnings. This is the 
first clear pronouncement on the joart of the Court on this matter. 

Now, it also said that the doctrine of candid interchange — the idea 
that the President and his immediate advisers can get the advice they 
need only if it is offered freely and without fear of disclosure — that 
doctrine is an essential part of executive privilege. But to be sure, the 
Supreme Court has gone out of its way, in a footnote, to say that 
nothing in United States v. Nixon was intended to prejudge the ques- 
tion ofthe assertion of executive privilege vis-a-vis the Congress. But 
there can be no doubt that it has become a little easier than it was 
before United States v. Nixon for the executive to make a claim which 
is not altogether legitimate. 

Mr. Hayes. Do you think the bureaucratic authorizations which 
you talked about, which are, more often than not, not really Presiden- 
tial authorizations at all, are clearly distinguishable by legal authori- 
ties such as the Congress or a congressional committee or a court, and 
can be appropriately described ana requested ? Does Congress have an 
almost untrammelea right to those bureaucratic authorizations? 

Mr. Casper. Again, I do not think the point is really the proximity 
of officials to the President or to the White House. The point is rather 
the national need — that is, the need of the Government of the United 
States, now not seen as the executive branch but as the United States — 
to keep certain types of information confidential. As I said, that claim 
is now somewhat more substantial than it was before United States v. 
Nixon, 

But let me return to my first response to you, Congressman Hayes. 

I do think that Congress — in devising policy, in legislating, and so 
on— has the right, as far as I am concerned, to almost all information 
which is generated within the executive branch. There has to be a very 
strong contrary showing. The burden has to be on the executive branch 
to show that certain types of information are privileged, because, for 
instance, other rights are involved — the right to privacy or some such 
thing. But the burden is entirely on the executive branch to make su^ 
a showing. 

Mr. Lehman. Mr. Chairman, I yield 1 minute. 

Chairman Pike. All right. 
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I want to remind the witnesses — and I know you are not reluctant, 

Mr. Rogovin — that if you would like to comment, you are most wel- 
come. This will not come out of Mr. Hayes’ time. This is a response. 

Mr. Rogovin. I want to aline myself with Professor Casper’s anal- 
ysis of the current status of the executive privilege argument. I know 
this is merely a hypothetical that the Congressman has raised. But I 
think that, in viewing the facts, one wants to have out on the table 
whether alternative sources of information have been fully plumbed 
to insure that the committee is securing the information that it needs — 
before it comes to a contest with the executive branch as to whether 
certain recommendations relating to those matters are appropriate for 
subpena power that would be enforced by the Supreme Court. 

Chairman Pike. I now recognize Mr. Lehman. If you wish to yield 
some time, go ahead. 

Mr. Lehman. Thirty seconds. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

In regard to the national need that you described, is it appropriate 
for that national need to be defined by, for example, a resolution of 
Congress ? If that resolution contains a definition, may the executive 
examine that and make conclusions about it in obeying a subpena 
issued pursuant to that resolution? 

Mr. Casper. May the executive branch interpret the resolution in 
its own wav? Well, most certainly it may. Whether the Congress is 
persuaded by the executive branch’s interpretation is an altogether 
different question. 

There is really one important point here, Congressman Hayes. I do 
not really foresee that many of these conflicts will get adjudicated 
because in the end somebody, including the courts, will engage in an 
avoidance technique before it comes to a real clash. But what we have 
to develop here, and what is presently lacking, is a system of reason- 
able accommodation. Of course, the Congress is particularly exasper- 
ated because in the past it does not seem to have been accommodated 
by the executive branch. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you. 

I was interested, Mr. Rogovin, in the question that Congressman • 

Stanton asked in regard to the successes and the failures of covert 
action. It sort of brought to mind that possibly the difference between 
the medical profession and the CIA is that the medical profession can 
bury its mistakes. It looks like perhaps the reverse might be true in 
the CIA. This is the kind of moral value that I think wo should be 
concerned about. - 

I am not a lawyer. But there are, I think, moral laws that this coun- 
try must set an example for. The world has no other place to look. 

Even Eldridge Cleaver comes back to us now and says that, with all 
our flaws, we are still the best. 

I would not like to see this country get down in the gutter with 
some of the other activities of other countries. 

I would like to present two questions. I asked once before, in 
expressing the need to get a handle on some kind of financial ac- 
countability for the CIA, whether they had ever turned down a 
recommendation, as other agencies do, because they didn’t have the 



money. Now I guess I want to ask this question: Has the CIA, to 
your knowledge, ever refused a recommendation because they thought 
it would be an unethical and immoral act, as well as illegal ? 

Second, is it, in your opinion, perhaps possible that some of the 
actions of the CIA, as they become known, could set examples for 
other groups in this country — “If it is OK for the CIA to do it, why 
not let us do our own covert actions?” We had seven covert actions in 
Dade County last weekend. Who is going to set the example for official 
behavior in this country, if it is not the responsible agencies such as 
your own ? 

Thank you. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. The gentleman is entitled to respond. 

Mr. Rogovin. I think there were two questions. With respect to 
whether any individual in the CIA has ever turned down an assign- 
ment because of the ramifications, I believe the answer is “Yes. I 
believe this committee also heard Mr. Colby testify at an earlier time 
with respect to the question of assassination. He stated that if, as 
Director, he was posed with that order by a President, he would at- 
tempt to dissuade the President from that act ; he would, under cur- 
rent law,Tiave to brief the Congress and, in the last analysis, he said 
he would resign from his office rather than follow through. 

Those are options that are available to civil servants, not only in the 
CIA, but elsewhere in Government. 

The object of the covert action in Dade County was a former part- 
ner of mine, Bill Rogers. I very much fear for his safety. I am equally 
concerned with lawlessness in the United States. I think we have a 
fundamental question that Congress and the American public have 
to face regarding an intelligence agency. Espionage is nothing but the 
violation of someone else’s laws. I think you have to recognize it and 
you have to put that right out on the table at the very outset. To con- 
vince someone to be a clandestine source of information — I am just 
talking about gathering information — you may have to convince an 
otherwise loyal citizen of a foreign country to act in a fashion that is 
not consistent with the laws of nis country. I think that if anyone 
looks at espionage in a benign fashion — “Well, we will make some 
snips and pastes, and we will turn it into an all-American activity” — 
I think you have to reexamine some of the basic premises. 

Mr. Lehman. At some point the price gets too high morally. 

Mr. Rogovin. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Lehman. That is where I would like to see some sort of policy 
line drawn, if we could do it. 

Mr. Rogovin. We are certainly in the right arena. You gentlemen 
are Congressmen. That is a question of legislation. I think that is a 
question this Congress has to face. You have heard most of the evi- 
dence. You have had a very thorough investigation. You have to make 
judgments now because you are the representatives of this country. 

Mr. Dellums. Will you yield to me? 

Mr. Lehman. I yield to the gentleman any time I have left. 

Mr. Dellums. I would like to ask a question which I think goes to 
governmental ethics. Earlier, in response to a Member’s questions, 
you raised the issue of Congress getting its own house in order with 
respect to the fact that you could bring forward to various committees 



grave matters such as paramilitary operations, destabilizing or over- 
throwing governments, which are very serious and important. You 
stated that if those committee chairpersons or if those subcommittees 
did not choose to bring those grave matters to the entire Congress, 
that it was a problem of Congress not getting its house in order. 

My question to you is : If we are all operating within the framework 
of the same Government, and if we are all indeed attempting to repre- 
sent the same people, whether we are in the legislative or executive 
branch, what is the executive branch of Government’s ethical responsi- 
bility when you clearly see that a subcommittee chairperson or a sub- 
committee has been in fact derelict in its responsibility to carry that 
matter to the full Congress? 

Do you hide behind that chicanery or that lack of action and say, 
“Since the Congress did not assume its responsibility, we can move 
ahead with these grave matters”? 

I agree with Mr. Casper, Congress cannot delegate ultimate 
authority to a subcommittee or a committee of Congress. It can dele- 
gate decisions, but not authority, on a certain matter. I would like to 
know the position of the executive branch, since we are talking about 
ethics. 

Mr. Rogovin. I am putting myself in the position of a person who 
has to carry this message. If the President has certified this to be im- 

F ortant to the national security, we are talking about a grave matter. 

would certainly believe that it would be the DCI’s responsibility to 
go back to the President and say, “Mr. President, I think we are 
embarking on an adventure, the likes of which the Congress is unaware 
of. It is my understanding that that committee chairman will not 
advise anyone else on that committee. And I think we have a serious 
problem here because while we may be living up to the letter of section 
662 , we are certainly not living up to the spirit of it. I consult with 
you. What can we do and what should we do ?” 

I think that is a legitimate and fair question. I would hope that that 
would be the scenario that we would follow. 

Mr. Dellttm8. Has it ever been done in the history of this country? 
Has the executive branch ever done what you suggest should be done? 

Mr. Rogovin. I think the executive branch operates through many 
and varied agents. I am confident that there is a steady flow of people 
who have come to the Congress to advise them of activities within the 
executive branch that were not the subjects of formal advice. I 
think that we have developed a capacity to be good listeners. 
Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. Field. 
Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask some questions on a relatively narrow point of 
law — particularly that clause in the law, the CIA charter, which allows 
covert actions. That clause says you may “perform such other func- 
tions and duties related to intelligence affecting the national security 
as the National Security Council may from time to time direct.” 

Now, Mr. Rogovin, in response to Mr. Johnson’s question, you indi- 
cated that the President’s inherent powers — inherent power in this 
case is the inherent power to conduct foreign policy — that his inherent 
powers are not absolute and that if Congress specifically spoke to the 
issue and addressed it, that would have a bearing on his inherent 
power. 



In this particular clause which authorizes the CIA to conduct covert 
action, it would appear that the Congress did speak to the issue, since 
the draft clause allowed the President as well as the National Security 
Council — which was called the National Intelligence Authority at that 
time — to direct covert action. The final version eliminated the Presi- 
dent, which would appear to be Congress speaking to the issue, and 
in some way addressing itself to the President’s inherent power. 

Do you agree with that? 

Mr. Rogovin. What was done was that the Congress recognized that 
the National Intelligence Authority — which was the counterpart of the 
National Security Council — was the organization to which the CIG 
would be responsive and it was unnecessary to put in that they would 
be responsive to the President too. It would be just as unnecessary to 
put in tax legislation, that vests authority in the Secretary of the 
Treasury, that the President is to have a role in the administration 
of our tax laws. As a consequence, I don’t, read anything of great 
significance in the fact that the first draft mentioned the “President” 
and the NIA — National Intelligence Authority — and the “President” 
was stripped from the second final draft. 

Mr. Field. So your position would be that they felt it was unneces- 
sary to tell the President. 

In any event, we have a final law. It is not something to be treated 
casually. We have a specific law which says the National Security 
Council has to direct these operations. 

Now, I want to ask you whether or not, in two or three types of 
instances, you would feel that law has been satisfied. 

If an operation is directed by the President and all that is then 
done is that it is put on a piece of paper and taken around to different 
participants on the National Security Council Subcommittee — the 40 
Committee, which deals with covert action — and they initial it but 
have no choice or chance to express their views, does that satisfy the 
law? 

Mr. Rogovin. Mr. Field, you have added factors that I am not pre- 
pared to accept. You have denegrated this to a situation where the 
- members of the 40 Committee are merely conducting the ministerial 
act of putting their initials on something^ I am not sure the statute 
even requires that. I have to assume if someone has strongly held feel- 
ings to the contraiy they would seek access to the President and ex- 
plain why they are in disagreement. 

Mr. Field. I want to stay on a narrow point of law. Did the National 
Security Council direct that action ? 

Mr. Rogovin. What evidence do you have? You have an agreement 
by the members of the subcommittee ? 

Mr. Field. The first they hear of it is when they are shown a piece 
of paper and told, “Here, initial this.” It says, “The President has 
directed the following action 

Does that constitute, in your mind as a lawyer, direction by the 
National Security Council ? 

Mr. Rogovin. I am not really prepared to pass judgment on your 
set of facts, Mr. Field. I have great difficulty in accepting the 
characterization. 

Mr. Field. Let me give you an easier one. When the President calls 
m the head of the CIA and says, “We want you to undertake this 
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project, but don’t tell the 40 Committee,” does that situation satisfy 
thejaw ? 

MnHoooviN. No; it doesn’t satisfy the argument relating to the 
1947 act. 

Mr. Field. Let’s take another situation. If the assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Kissinger, directs a project and does not formally inform 
the rest of the 40 Committee, does that satisfy the law ? 

Air. Rogovin. Under the 1947 act, no. This is not to say that either 
of those examples might not have been appropriate examples of legal 
covert action under inherent powers of the Presidency. . 

Air. Field. If the Congress had not spoken to that inherent power. 
But I maintain that it has spoken to it, and there is a definite law on 
the books. 

Air. Rogovin. Fair enough ; then we have a dispute. 

Chairman Pike. All time has expired. 

I want to thank the witnesses for coming here today. I think the 
problem which obviously you leave with us is that it is, as you all 
agree, our problem. What we will do with it, I do not know. 

It is the intention of the Chair to have an executive session this 
afternoon at which time Mr. Colby will be present and we will have a 
staff briefing, together with Mr. Colby, on the information gathered 
in response to our subpena regarding all 40 Committee approvals of 
covert activities. 

Air. McClory. Mr. Chairman, I want to join in commending the 
witnesses, the experts who have appeared here this morning. Their 
statements and responses to questions have contributed substantially 
to the work that we have. And now, Air. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do resolve itself into executive session and tha^-werecess 
until 2 o’clock. 

Chairman Pike. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Air. Dellums. 

Air. Dellums. No. 

The Clerk. Air. Alurpliy. 

Mr. Murphy. Aye. 

The Clerk. Air. Alilford. 

Air. AIiltord. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes. 

Air. Hayes. Aye. 

The Clerk. Air. AIcClory. 

Mr. McClory. Aye. 

The Clerk. Air. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Air. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Pike. 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

By a vote of 7 ayes to 1 no, the committee is resolved into execu- 
tive session and we will meet at 2 o’clock this afternoon in this room. 

[Whereupon, at 12:51 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2 p.m., the same day.J 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 10, 1975 

House or Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 2203, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike [chairman], 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Giaimo, Stanton, Dellums, Mur- 
phy, Aspin, Milford, Hayes, Lehman, McClory, Trecn, Johnson, and 
Hasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donne r, 
general counsel; Jack Boos, counsel; Roscoe B. Starek III, counsel; 
and Fred Kirchstein, investigator. 

Chairman Pike. The committee tvill come to order. I want first to 
apologize to our very distinguished witnesses this morning because 
I have a longstanding commitment to be somewhere else at 10:30. It 
is not on Capitol Hill, and I am going to have to leave. I hope I can 
find some warm body on the Democratic side to preside in my absence. 
If I can’t, everything will come to a screeching halt. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, I am able to preside. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory, you know I trust you implicitly, and 
I would be delighted to have you do so. But unfortunately that would 
violate our rules and you are such a purist in those matters, I think 
it wouldn’t work. 

I have talked with our staff about the meeting which was hold at 
the White House last night. I am told that, in the judgment of the 
staff, the meeting was satisfactory. There is always a great tempta- 
tion at moments like this to allege victory. I am not going to do so, 
because I think that what was worked out was satisfactory to us. It 
was, on the other hand, a compromise. We did not get everything we 
wanted, but we got more than they wanted to give us. 

Mr. Field, would you like to speak briefly on the subject? 

Mr. Field. Just briefly, Mr. Chairman, wo met last night from a 
little after 5 until almost 7 o’clock. We began by stating our posi- 
tion, which was that the 20 recommendations for covert actions, iden- 
tified by the State Department as having come from them, would 
have to be specifically identified to us, and we would have to be given 
any and all information as to the specifics of those programs. 

The meeting was then turned over to Mr. Hyland, who had both the 
State Department recommendations and the 40 Committee minutes 
before him. He read verbatim from the 40 Committee minutes, and he 
used the State Department recommendations to verify the date, the 
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country, and the type of program that was recommended by the State 
Department. He was very forthcoming in answering any questions we 
had about the programs, including the reasons they were recom- 
mended, who concurred in the programs, what happened to the recom- 
mendation — that type of thing. 

' We took a few examples and asked him about them in great detail 

to assure ourselves that we would be able to do this. He gave us an 
initial briefing on three recommendations that were made between 
1961 and 1965, and then went on to do the same with the remaining 
17 from 1965 onward. 

To the best of my knowledge, Mr. Chairman, we are able to get all 
the information that we want. We have a very good assurance that the 
20 recommendations which were covered by executive privilege have 
been identified to us, and we have all the specifics relating to them. 

Chairman Pike. I would just like to add that as a matter of pro- 
cedure it is my intention to go to the floor of the House at some point 
today and state — if there is no objection from any member of the com- 
mittee — that the committee deems that we have substantial compliance 
on this subpena and the issue is moot. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your statement and also 
the statement of counsel. I think it is extremely important that we 
have been able to resolve this very difficult situation. 

I want to express appreciation to the White House for their co- 
operation, which came at sort of the 11 hour. Nevertheless, we do now 
have that information which satisfies the needs of this committee in- 
sofar as its investigation is concerned, and we have avoided another 
confrontation. I think what we have accomplished is in the interest of 
the objectives of this committee in fulfilling the job we have had as- 
signed to us. 

I appreciate your statement, Mr. Chairman, and the fact that we 
will be able to dispose of this matter that is pending in the House. 

Chairman Pike. With that disposed of, as a little background, we 
are now going to discuss proposed legislative measures which may en- 
able us in the future to avoid some of the horrors we have experienced 
in the past. Our first witness this morning will be Mr. Roger Fisher, 
professor of law at Harvard University. 

Mr. Fisher, we thank you very much for coming, and you may pro- 
ceed with your statement. And again I apologize for my having to 
leave. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER FISHER. PROFESSOR OF LAW, 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Fisher. Thank you very much. 

I am here at your request and am happy to be here. 

I have spent most or my professional life, certainly the last 15 years, 
concentrating on the problem of bringing law to bear on government, 
on the question of legal techniques for controlling governmental be- - 
havior, particularly when that behavior involves violation of the in- 
ternational rules affecting other countries. 

I have prepared a written statement of some length, but I would 
like, with the permission of the chairman, to submit the prepared 





statement for the record, have it printed in the record, and then to 
speak, hitting the highlights if I could ; for maybe 15 minutes. 

Mr. Aspin [presiding], Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[Mr. Fisher’s prepared statement follows :] 

Pbepared Statement of Roger Fishes, Professor of Law, Harvard Uni* 

versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Chairman, I am here at the invitation of the committee in a personal ca- 
pacity, representing no one but myself. For some years the central focus of my 
professional work has been on the problem of bringing law to bear on govern- 
ments. In particular I am concerned with the extent to which legal methods 
can be used to increase respect for treaties and other international rules. This is 
reflected in a course I currently teach at Harvard Law School entitled : "Inter- 
national Law : The Compliance Problem." 

This morning I would like to make five points : 

First, that the lawless behavior of members of the U.S. intelligence community 
has been and is disastrous for the United States. It is morally wrong; and be- 
ing morally wrong it is, in purely pragmatic terms, counterproductive. 

Second, legislation is required. Only law can solve the problem of lawlessness. 

Third, new remedies. The most critical need is for a new ofBce within the 
executive branch to enforce whatever rules Congress adopts limiting covert 
activities. A congressional committee can supervise law enforcement ; it cannot 
be a substitute for it. 

Fourth, action requires authorization. Congress should make clear that for 
the CIA as for the rest of the Government, no one should act except as authorized 
by law. 

Fifth, and finally, what conduct? Personally I would permit nonviolent intelli- 
gence gathering and prohibit covert operations; but whatever lines Congress 
draws, each rule should be related to the corresponding remedy involved, whether 
that Is administrative discipline, compensation to an innocent victim, an injunc- 
tion, or a criminal prosecution. 

In my prepared statement I have illustrated some of these points with sugges- 
tive drafts of possible legislation. These are not definitive proposals. In their 
present form some are little more than sketches, intended to help my own 
thinking and that of the committee. If any of these ideas should interest the 
committee I would be happy to work on them further. 

I. The Present Situation is Disastrous for the United States 

There is a widespread agreement that the United States should not engage 
in the kind of lawless conduct demonstrated by the recent disclosure that officers 
of the United States were attempting to murder officials of foreign governments. 
The questions facing Congress are where to draw the line between permissible 
and impermissible conduct, and bow to cause respect for the line that is estab- 
lished. The decision as to what conduct to permit and what conduct to prohibit 
needs to be made in light of the reasons for stopping what has been going on. 
What’s wrong with what the CIA has been doing? The answer is that what the 
CIA has been doing is wrong morally, pragmatically, and legally. 

A. MORALLY WRONG 

Some things are morally wrong, just plain wrong. Even if we could make 
them legal — even if we could “get away” with them — we ought not to do them. 
What was wrong with Nazi Germany was not that it was Illegal, or that it was 
unsuccessful. Evil conduct is judged by standards far more basic than that. 
Civilization — all the teachings of religion, history, literature and philosophy — 
demand that our conduct be principled and justifiable. Conduct that is wrong for 
others is wrong for us. XTnless we adhere to some moral standard, we have no 
basis for saying that our views ought to prevail. 

There is no sharp line to guide us, but we can sense the difference between 
right and wrong by asking ourselves such questions as : Is this conduct of which 
I am proud, of which I would like the world to know? Is this something I would 
like my children to be doing? Do I think that future historians will judge us to 
have been wise and just? What do we guess that heroes of the past, such as 
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Jefferson or Lincoln, wonld say about covert meddling in the politics of other 
countries? Would we think better of them if we learned that they had been doing 
such things? 

Each of us has his own way of refreshing his individual conscience, but we 
must collectively remind ourselves that before we had a Constitution we recog- 
y nized some first principles about right and wrong. Two hundred years ago we 

!> knew some “truths to be self evident,’^ that there were “certain unalienable 

Rights” andthat some situations must be judged by “the laws of nature and of 
nature’s God,” and by according “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 

Much of what the Central Intelligency Agency has been doing cannot stand 
such a test. We should proudly bring the highest moral standards to bear on 
our governmental conduct. We should do those things of which we and the next 
generation will be proud. 

B. PBAOMATICAJXY, OUB CONDUCT HAS BEEN COUNTERPRODUCTIVE 

Even if one were free to leave aside the moral issue, CIA’s covert operations 
fail in terms of crass pragmatism. We have pursued the wrong ends by mistaken 
means at high cost. 

1, Wrong ends 

The assumption underlying CIA’s covert operations is that the world is essen- 
tially a war between bad people (Communists) and good people (us). The 
struggle is seen as a single great conflict for the world in which the Soviet 
Union and the United States are struggling to gain a dominant position in every 
country. 

It is impossible to determine the exact mix of Soviet intentions among the 
goals of communism, domination, loyalty to Moscow, revolution, liberation, 
economic development, trade, and peaceful coexistence. Institutions, even more 
than people, pursue a number of inconsistent goals. But whatever the Soviet goal 
may be about imposing its view upon the world, that is not our proper goal. If 
we stop and think we will discover what we really want. They may want domina- 
tion ; we really want other countries to be free. They may want to force all issues 
into the single question of communism ; we want individual issues dealt with on 
their respective merits. They may want to promote world revolution ; we want to 
promote international order. They may want to promote disregard for “bourgeois” 
y*' ideas of law, individual freedom, and private interests ; we are trying to promote 
respect for those ideas. Our true goals are not the mirror image of theirs. 

The game of nations is not one in which our basic objective is to have others 
lose all the time. It Is a game about a game. Our basic objective is to so play 
each hand that over time the game is improved. We are trying to build a struc- 
ture — a system that is fair and is accepted by most of the countries of the world. 

We do not truly seek a world in which every country dances to our tune. It is 

not a world in which foreign leaders are secretly in our pay, in which people 

with whom we disagree mysteriously die or lose power. We expect and want a 

world that is filled with different ideas, different goals and different values. We * 

look for a world in which other countries are willing to play the gome because 

they sometimes win, and we sometimes lose. We want a world in which we can 

afford some losses because the hands are small, because the procedures are fair, 

and because, in the last analysis, we are not always right. It is a world in which 

the United States is not working against communism but is working for food, 

freedom, and fairness. To a large extent our serious mistakes of the past years 

reflect the mistaken notion that we are trying to fight a war Instead of trying 

to build a peace. 

2. Mistaken means 

Covert operations designed to affect the political leadership in other countries 
are inappropriate to our purposes. 

(a) We are not all-wise . — When the U.S. Government tries by covert means 
to remove or install a given political leader in an African, Asian or Latin- 
American country, there is a terrible assumption that we know what Is best. 

Unlike the case where we are simply working toward fair procedures like 
-elections and a free press, we have been trying to play God, by picking one man 
over another. Even with a CIA-approved program it is impossible to tell whether 
one player is in fact better or worse than the player who will succeed him. 

Those who defend covert operations routinely mention Hitler, and ask whether 
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that isn’t a case in which covert operations in the 1930's would have been justi- 
fied. The very case suggests just the opposite. It is highly probable that if the 
CIA has been operating in Germany in the 1930’s it would have been opposing 
radicals and Communists, and would have helped pave the way for that strong, 
anti-Communist leader, Adolf Hitler. Today, in supporting an anti-Communist 
we may be building up a small-time Hitler in some other country. In opposing 
a pro-Communist we may be undermining another Tito who could strengthen the 
forces for diversity among Communist countries. 

Those who are most outspoken against us may later turn out to be our best 
friends, just as President Nixon, in part because of his strong anti-Communist 
record, was able to reopen political relations with China. 

In an African couutry, it is said, the CIA cleverly stole documents from the 
local government and secretly planted them on a Soviet official, resulting in his 
being expelled from the country. In CIA terms, that is called a success. But we 
are playing for the long term. A modest Soviet presence in an African country 
may turn out to be in our interest. Certainly few things made President Sadat’s 
pro-Au.erican policy more poputar in Egypt than Egyptian recollections of the 
20,000 Soviet troops who had been invited in to Egypt by President Nasser. 

The method of imposing short-term results by covert means rests on the 
assumption that our covert operators are wise enough to know the future. They 
are not. And it is much worse than that. The very secrecy we impose on our- 
selves increases the chance of error. By shutting out the light, CIA must grope 
in the dark. The fact that CIA decisions about those to support and those to 
oppose are made in secret, without the benefit of political input, and without 
the benefit of public .criticism and responsibility, makes it even less likely that 
any decision will be wise. 

(b) Covert operations are inappropriate for our goals. — The standard argument 
justifying covert operations is that “we must fight fire with fire.” That mis- 
perceives the problem. To be sure there comes a time when force must be re- 
sponded to by force. That is what war is all about. Congress, by a declaration 
of war, can indicate that the situation has gone so far that we must light a 
backfire. But that is not the situation today. We are not facing a conflagration, 
hut rather some arsonists. And you don’t fight arsonists by setting fires. 

The fact that our adversaries may be prepared to use methods that tend to 
tear down the rule of law does not mean that those methods are wise even for 
them — and particularly not for us. Those most vigorously opposed to the United 
States are revolutionaries who want to tear up the game and start over. Others 
may want anarchy ; the United States is trying to build a more orderly world. 
The illegal methods that others use for their goals have nothing whatever to do 
with the methods that can best help us achieve our goals. 

Almost 200 years ago, when we were far weaker and far more vulnerable 
than we are today, this country made the basic decision that in time of peace 
we would fight evil with good, not with evil. We established a government dedi- 
cated to the proposition that we don’t fight crime with crime; we don’t fight 
corruption with corruption ; we don’t fight delinquency by becoming delinquent. 
We committed ourselves to fight closed societies by being an open society; to 
fight the evils of police states by being a government under law. At a time when 
there was far less democracy in the world than there is now, we "chose our 
weapons, and we chose well. We will fight wrong with right. 

Even when an armed adversary, in time of war, secretly landed saboteurs in 
our own country to engage in covert and lawless operations against us, those 
saboteurs were accorded a trial. Ex parte Quirin, 317 U.S. 1 (1942). Some 
thought we should have accorded them even more procedural safeguards. None 
suggested that we should fight fire with fire and have some James Bond charac- 
ter blow them up because they might have blown us up. 

We are not just fighting a gang war. We must defend ourselves, of course, 
but this does not require us to go on the offensive in the gutter. 

(c) Our strength is not in dirty tricks. — The United States as a society is 
handicapped in fighting by secret, illegal, underhanded means. We are, fortu- 
nately, restrained by moral principles. And we cannot keep our dirty linen 
private. We cannot expect that a national trait of which we have been proud 
from the time of Peter Zenger to the Pentagon Papers Is going to be put aside 
when faced with one more argument about national security. Rightly or wrongly, 
we must be prepared to have our covert operations become public knowledge. 
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And even if some individual actions can be kept secret, a policy of engaging 
in covert operations in other countries is bound to become known, causing 
people to assume the worst. 

We should join the battle where we can win. Let’s compete in terms of 
freedom, candor, generosity and tolerance for the views of others. We are far 
more likely to gain world support on that battlefield than by competing for 
s*? prizes in subversion, deception, bribery, illegality, and other forms of dirty 

tricks. When we choose our weapons let’s choose ones we are good at — like 
the Marshall Plan — not ones that we are bad at — like the Bay of Pigs. To Join 
some adversaries in the grotesque world of poison dart-guns and covert opera- 
tions we give up the most powerful weapons we have: idealism, morality, due 
process of law, and belief in the freedom to disagree, including the right to 
disagree with us. Without these special weapons we are no better than the 
worst of our adversaries, and we have no moral claim to prevail. And without 
these weapons we are not likely to do so. 

8. Covert operations involve high costs 
Secret operations designed to affect the political leadership in a foreign coun- 
try are bad for our friends, bad for us, and bad for the system. 

(a) We corrupt those we help. — In other countries there are undoubtedly 
some good people deserving of our support. But support of an otherwise good 
man, either in violation of local law or secretly in ways about which he must lie 
and deceive, corrupts the very person we are trying to help, and corrupts the 
very society we are trying to assist. Any political leader who is secretly in the 
pay of a major foreign power becomes through our efforts a dishonest man. He 
will be acting under the secret influence of our financial and other support. By 
the standards of the United States has has probably become a criminal, a public 
official who is secretly in the pay of a foreign country. At best, he subjects him- 
self to a conflict of interest which would disqualify him from public office in 
most of the States of the Union. And yet we have the effrontery to say that not 
only is he good enough for other countries, but that we will secretly do our best 
to get such a person into office. The use of dirty under-the-counter money cannot 
help but make other people dirty. 

(ft) We harm ourselves. — Doing evil things corrupts those who do them. CIA 
has turned decent Americans into amoral operatives who have no scruples about 
what they do so long as the boss tells them to do it. And lawlessness is contagious. 
Officials of the United States who approve illegal burglaries abroad have been 
the same officials who have approved illegal burglaries within the United States. 
If “foreign policy’’ and "national security’’ considerations are thought to make 
the end justify the means, that same logic tends to be applied at home. The his- 
tory of CIA demonstrates that good people who believe that they have been au- 
thorized to engage in secret operations overseas quickly become Involved in law- 
less behavior in this country, whether it is opening mail, wire-tapping, burglary 
or worse. 

Not only do we corrupt ourselves, we seriously weaken our ability to be effec- 
tive. There can be no doubt of the damage done to the United States by public 
knowledge of the kind of thing that CIA has been doing. President Ford himself, 
in his letter to Senator Church of early November, described the results in the 
following words : 

“Disastrous” ; 

“Grievous damage to our country” ; 

“Maximum damage to the reputation and foreign policy of the United 
States”; and 

“Seriously impair our ability to exercise a positive leading role in world 
affairs.” 

President Ford hoped that those consequences could be avoided by trying to 
cover up what CIA had been doing. Once it is recognized that trying to cover up 
lawlessness is no solution, and that a pattern of extended lawless activity over- 
seas is bound to become known, the only way to avoid the damage to our reputa- 
tion and to our ability to exercise a positive role in world affairs is to stop the 
lawless activity. We cannot hope to bottle up the truth. If the truth about what 
we have been doing leads to disastrous consequences, we have to stop what we 
have been doing. 

The dirty tricks in which we engage prevent us in a very direct way from try- 
ing to stop the dirty tricks in which the Russians or others may be engaged. In 
any particular African state there is likely to be a modus vlvendl In which the 



CIA operative does not disclose to the local government what the Soviets are 
doing for fear that the Soviets will disclose what we are doing. If we refrained 
from any covert operations beyond gathering intelligence we could hold the Soviet 
Union to the same standard. We could help the local government enforce the 
law rather than join the Soviet Union in tearing it up. 

(o) We affect other countries by our example . — The power of our example is 
probably greater than that of any other country. If the country of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Abraham Lincoln, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and Dwight Eisenhower intervenes 
illegally in the internal affairs of other countries, engages in violence there, and 
tries in deceptive and dishonest ways to have its will determine who shall be 
their political leaders, we break down self-restraint by other governments. As 
the richest and most conspicuous country in the world we are a model for others. 
We set the pattern. We have more opportunity than any other country to deter- 
mine the criteria by which merit and success a.re measured. We can insist that 
proper criteria are those of honesty, fairness, respect for the views of others, 
and a decent respect for the opinions of mankind. Or we can announce by our 
deeds that one is properly measured by ruthlessness, unprincipled violence, and 
by the abilities to deceive, and to wreck one’s anger on others. Actions do speak 
louder than words. To a substantial extent we set the tone and style for the con- 
duct of international affairs. By getting Into the mud because others are there, 
and by trying to outdo them at the dirty business, we do not abandon our leader- 
ship role; we exercise it. 

A second factor making the United States a powerful model lies in the effect 
of the mass media. U.S. magazines and wire services cover the globe. Freedom 
of the press here makes sure that they tell the world what the United States is 
really doing. And whatever we do others emulate. 

By damaging the international system, we Impose a cost on all countries, but 
the United States is uniquely vulnerable to lawlessness. We live in a glass house. 
No other country has so much of its daily life so dependent upon the frailties and 
complexities of modern society — upon documents, computers, electricity, tele- 
phones and upon intricate social structures all built upon rules and more rules. 
We should be the last one to throw stones. We shuold be the last one to convert 
counterfeiting, forgery, dirty tricks and sabotage into legitimate activities. 

0. LEGALLY, THE RULES RESTRAINING U.S. OFFICERS FROM LAWLESS BEHAVIOR ARB 
DEFICIENT, DEBATABLE, AND UNENFORCED 

If the conduct in which CIA has been engaged is bad morally and bad prag- 
matically, it is also bad legally. Substantive rules of law exist but are unclear ; 
procedures for causing respect for such rules as do exist are grossly inadequate. 

Apparently the entire covert operations of CIA designed to affect what happens 
in other countries are deemed to be authorized by 50 U.S.C. Sec. 403 (d) (5) 
providing that — 

"For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of the several 
Government departments and agencies in the interest of national security, 
it shall be the duty of the Agency. . . . 

(6) to perform such other functions and duties related to intelligence 
affecting the national security as the National Security Council may from 
time to time direct.” 

That this statute was deemed to authorize conspiracy in this country to murder 
people abroad demonstrates the need for more specific legislation. One could 
argue — and may have to in another forum — which among the many things that 
were done were legal and which were illegal. It seems far better to look to the 
future and to propose what the law ought to be and how compliance with that 
law ought to be assured. 


I. New Legislation is Needed 
a. the cube fob lawlessness requires law 

In recent years officers of the Central Intelligence Agency have been using U.S. 
taxpayer’s dollars to hire assassins to kill officials of foreign governments, have 
opened more than a million letters within the United States in violation of law, 
have provided assistance for burglaries within this country, and have engaged 
in countless other covert operations of which we may never know. All this has 
taken place with no clear substantive rules to guide the CIA and no clear pro- 
cedures for assuring that the laws are respected. We have been suffering from too 
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much unfettered executive action. That problem cannot be solved by more execu- 
tive action. Whatever the boundary Is to be between what the CIA Is to be per- 
mitted to do and what It is not, that boundary should be established by law’ — by 
Congress, by elected representatives of the people — not by the kind of adminis- 
trative action that created the problem. 

Both Congress and the Executive must accept responsibility for the CIA ex- 
cesses : Congress for doing too little and the Executive for doing too much. The 
only cure for that imbalance is for Congress to do more. 

B. THE CONSTITUTION GIVES CONGRESS AMPLE BASIS FOB LEGISLATION 

When it comes to regulating the conduct of the Government of the United 
States, its officers, and employees the powers of Congress are extensive. Con- 
gress is granted some explicit powers ; other powers are granted to the President. 
But Congress is explicitly charged with enacting legislation dealing not only with 
its own powers but also with those of the Executive. Under the necessary and 
proper clause, 

"The Conress shall have Power * * * 

To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying into 
Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested by this Consti- 
tution in the Government of the United States, or in any Department or 
Officer thereof 

The Constitutional validity of most of the penal code rests on this clause. Cer- 
tainly Congress is free to enact additional legislation that it deems necessary and 
proper for the wise execution of the powers granted to any branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

In addition, Congress has the specific grant of authority to define and punish 
offenses against the law of nations. Many of . the covert operations of the CIA 
designed to affect what happens within a foreign country against the laws of that 
country or against the wishes of its government involve violations or potential 
violations of international law such that Congress may properly define the line 
between what is permissible and what is not Congress has so legislated in the 
past. In upholding legislation that made it a U.S. crime to counterfeit foreign 
bank notes the Supreme Court said : 

“A right secured by the law of nations to a nation, or its people, is one the 
United States as the representative of this nation are bound to protect Con- 
sequently, a law w’hich is necessary and proper to afford this protection is 
one that Congress may enact, * * * United States v. Arizona, 120 U.S. 479 
487 (1887). 

C. LEGISLATION SHOULD NOT BE IMPEDED BY EXECUTIVE CLAIMS OF INHEBENT POWERS 

There is no need to argue today before Congress the moot point of how far the 
President may act with respect to matters impinging upon foreign affairs in the 
absence of congressional legislation. Where Congress has not acted, the President 
might, for example, be free to order the seizure on the high seas of a vessel bound 
from a French port; but the President had no such power once Congress had 
acted authorizing seizures only of those vessels bound to a French port. Little v. 
Barreme, 2 Cr. 170 (1804). The extent of Presidential power both in theory and 
in practice depends upon the extent to which the Congress has acted, 'in the 
words of Justice Jackson in Younffstoicn Co. v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 654 (1952), 
"If not good law’, there was worldly wisdom in the maxim attributed to Napoleon 
that ‘the tools belong to the man who can use them.’ We may say that power to 
legislate * ♦ * belongs in the hands of Congress, but only Congress itself can 
prevent power from slipping through its fingers.” 

The issue of inherent power is best dealt with by a court after Congress has 
enacted the legislation which it believes to be necessary and proper. Today, the 
task of Congress is to draft and enact those law’s that it believes necessary for the 
proper execution by the President of all the inherent and other powers that 
the President may have. Congress should then make sure that the Federal courts 
have adequate jurisdiction to deal with any disputes that may arise. 

III. Whatever the Substantive Rule, the Most Critical Need is fob New 

Procedural Remedies 

It is tempting to concentrate on the past and to debate the legality and 
propriety of what was done. Even when looking forward the temptation is to 
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argue about where to draw the line. The highest priority problem, however, is 
the establishment of procedures that will tend to cause compliance with what- 
ever rules are established, and will successfully cope with alleged and actual 
violations. 

A. CRIMINAL REMEDIES ABE INADEQUATE 

- If there is conduct in which we do not want people to engage, we instinctively 
propose to outlaw the conduct and make it criminal. But the criminal law has 
serious limits, particularly for the purposes here involved. The criminal law is 
almost wholly ineffective for controlling conduct undertaken by governmental 
officers for public purposes. 

The criminal law can have an impact on conduct by Government officers such 
as embezzlement, stealing, and accepting bribes, that is undertaken for reasons 
of private gain. But where an officer is acting in pursuit of governmental in- 
terests, even if he is acting excessively or beyond the law, experience in this 
country and elsewhere demonstrates that criminal statutes rarely deter and 
that the occasional imposition of punishment strikes many as unfair. Prosecutors 
tend to exercise their discretion not to prosecute; juries are reluctant to con- 
vict, and judges interpret such criminal laws narrowly. 

The Congress, in support of the fourth amendment prohibition on unreasonable 
searches and seizures, enacted a criminal statute more than 50 years ago making 
it a misdemeanor for a Federal officer to participate in an unlawful search 
and seizure (18 U.S.C. 2236). Although there have been hundreds of cases in 
which evidence has been excluded or convictions reversed because of unlawful 
searches and seizures, apparently no officer has yet been prosecuted. The popular 
reluctance to prosecute officers for doing their duty as they see it, no matter what 
the law may have been, apparently applies to all conduct, even the brutal killing 
of innocent people such as that engaged in by Lieutenant Calley. 

There are existing criminal statutes which might appear to apply to some of 
the conduct in which the CIA has been involved. Participation by any U.S. 
officer in the Bay of Pigs fiasco would appear to have been a crime under 18 
U.S.C. 960: 

“Whoever, within the United States, knowingly hegtns or sets on foot or 
provides a means for or furnishes the money for or takes part in, any mili- 
tary or naval expedition or enterprise to be carried on from thence against 
the territory or dominion of any foreign prince or state, or of any colony, 
district, or people with whom the United States is at peace, shall be fined 
not more than $3,000 or imprisoned not more than three years, or both.’ r 
(Perhaps the CIA concluded that no violation was Involved since their efforts 
against Cuba were channeled by way of Guatemala rather than directly “from*’ 
the United States.) 

Another relevant criminal statute is 18 U.S.C. 956 which provides that: 

“If two or more persons within the jurisdiction of the United States con- 
spire to injure or destroy specific property situated within a foreign country 
and belonging to a foreign government or to any political subdivision thereof 
with which the United States is at peace * * * and if one or more such 
persons commits an act within the jurisdiction of the United States to 
effect the object of the conspiracy, each of the parties to the conspiracy 
shall be fined not more than $5,000 or imprisoned not more than three years, 
or both.” 

Even 18 U.S.C. 112, designed to protect officials of foreign governments with 
which we are at peace, has — as a criminal statute — been ineffective in restrain- 
ing officers of the CIA : 

“Whoever assaults, strikes, wounds. Imprisons, or offers violence to the 
person of a head of foreign state or foreign government, foreign minister, 
ambassador or other public minister, in violation of the law of nations, shall 
be fined not more than $5,000, or imprisoned not more than three years, or 
both. 

Whoever, in the consummation of any such acts, uses a deadly or dangerous 
weapon, shall be fined not more than $10,000, or imprisoned not more than 
10 years, or both." 

Criminal statutes can serve an educational purpose, but they cannot be relied 
upon as an effective means of restraining Government officers acting under 
color of authority or in pursuit of some governmental purpose. 

Further, it is often harmful even to try to enforce legal restraints on official 
behavior by means of the criminal law. For example, it is contrary to the Con- 
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®“ tu , t * on 4 / or , a Member of Congress or of a State legislature to vote for an un- 
constitutional statute ; and it is contrary to law for a judge to decide a case 

t° lavv i But in neither case would it be wise to make the mistaken official 
action into a crime* 


B ‘ /l FF fn«^ro^V EDIES REQtTIRE LEGISLATION DEALING WITH (1) INFORMATION, 
(.) ADMINISTRATIVE ENFORCEMENT, (3) STANDING, AND (4) JUDICIAL REVIEW 


g0 71 r ,?“f nts t° comply with lawful restraints on their behavior is a 
h estab “ shin ,f checks and balances. The U.S. Government respects the 
“ J when ifc doe8) not because it or its officers are threatened with 
E«#i!r Inen ^.k 5 L a su P er ,P°Mceman, but because of a noncriminal system of law 
miforcement. Essentially, this alternative system of causing respect by the 
Federal Government of legal restraints on Its conduct requires : 

That information about the alleged wrongdoing come into the hands of 
someone who cares about it ; 

That those in the government be asked to stop; or, if they continue the 
conduct, to contend that they have a right to do so ; 

That someone with standing take the matter to court to have that dispute 
settled ; and 


That if the plaintiff Is successful the court order the officers concerned to 
refrain from the unlawful conduct in the future. 

Even for public, domestic matters where we pride ourselves on our Govern- 
ment under law it is useful to note that the courts not only refrain from punish- 
ing an officer who has exceeded his authority ; they rarely provide compensation 
to make up for the wrongs previously done. Those blacks who were unconstitu- 
tionally deprived of an integrated education, received no compensation either 
from the Government or from the officers who acted contrary to the Constitution. 
As a society we settle for a future-oriented order that says : “Prom here on, stop 
engaging in that wrongful conduct.” Where property has been taken unlawfully 
by the Government, compensation Is owing and paid. But even there, the indi- 
vidual officer who may have wrongfully taken the property is not treated as a 
wrong-doer. 

This is the basic model for bringing law to bear on our Government. In the case 
of the CIA the secrecy of the conduct and the public interest in keeping many 
matters secret complicate the problem, but do not change its basic structure. 


1. Information 

Congress should by legislation do what it can to make sure that Information 
about possibly unlawful conduct gets into the hands of someone who cares 
about it. Because of the sensitive nature of the Information, it is proposed that 
there be established a special office within the Department of Justice, charged 
with enforcing the law, that would have a small staff with high-level security 
clearances and lawful access to such information as they might need. We cannot 
require that all information of possible wrong-doing be made public or even 
turned over freely to members of Congress. To maximize the chance of questions 
being raised it seems desirable to establish an office within the Government but 
outside the OIA which is assigned the role of law enforcement and which has 
lawful access to all necessary Information. 

Five legislative rules could be enacted that would tend to provide this office 
with enough information to permit it to carry on its Job : 

(o) It could be authorized by law to receive any information from anyone. It 
could be provided that notwithstanding any other rules about classified informa- 
tion, libel laws, executive privilege, or confidentiality, no officer of the United 
States and no other person could be punished, disciplined, or held civilly liable 
for having turned over information to the special office. 

(b) Employees could -be required to turn over information of known wrong- 
doing by others. All employees and officers of the United States could be required 
to disclose to the special office any information which they had about conduct 
that they had reason to believe Involved violations of the Constitution or of Fed- 
eral law, except to the extent protected by the privilege against self-incrlmlnatlon. 

(o) As in various other areas of the law where the risk of secret violations is 
high, a system of rewards could be established for those providing the special 
office with Information disclosing unlawful conduct 

(d) protection from criminal prosecution by advance disclosure; It obuld be 
provided that any officer or employee of the.Unlted States who should have fully 


* 
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sh6 C lvf«. d n t hnn? e f« Peclal 0ffl v ce ,, in ad Y® ne ® the facts about conduct in which he or 
which torMninii provided the office with a reasonable time within 

of,«if espo f d, 4 . and h ?? received no recommendation from the office to refrain 
UC i* T^ Ct ’ would not be subject to criminal prosecution for engaging in 
that conduct. Since one cannot rely on criminal penalties in any event such a 
potential exemption from criminal penalties might well be worthwhile in pro- 
ducing information about conduct which should be enjoined. P 

(e) The right to acquire information upon request. The special office should 
be given powers of investigation. Without, perhaps, opening it up to broad-scale 
fishing expeditions’ that would interfere with the legitimate work of CIA and 
other agencies, legislation should require all officers of the Government to coop- 
erate with the office, to answer specific questions, and to supply documents in 
response to requests unless to do so would create an unreasonable administrative 
burden. The special office might also be given the power to grant immunity from 
criminal prosecution. 

Allowing, say, 6 or 12 more officers access to classified information should pose 
no significant additional security problem for the United States. Yet such rules 
about Information should go far to put a law enforcement office in a position where 
it could proceed. 


2. Administrative enforcement 

In establishing an office to be concerned with enforcing what are often rules of 
international law against the United States, the Congress might well want to give 
that office the role of helping enforce treaties and international law generally, 
against others as well as against the United States. A broader law-enforcement 
perspective might not only improve the quality of enforcement against U.S. trans- 
gressions, but stimulate greater efforts by this country to do what we can to hold 
other governments to equal standards. 

A bill to establish such an office might be along the following lines : 

(a) It would establish in the Department of Justice the Office of Assistant 
Attorney General, International Division. In addition to such other duties and 
responsibilities as might be assigned to that office by the Attorney General or by 
other legislation, the Assistant Attorney General, International Division might be 
concerned with condflct by officers and employees of the United States and of 
foreign states that is contrary to customary international law, contrary to multi- 
lateral or bilateral treaties to which the United States is a party, contrary to 
binding decisions of the Security Council or other International organizations of 
which the United States is a member, or otherwise contrary to the Constitution 
or laws of the United States In so far as they relate to international matters. 

'(ft) With respect to all such matters the Assistant Attorney General could 
be given responsibility : 

(i) To participate in CIA’s training programs and to initiate notices, 
warnings, pamphlets and other educational measures designed to maximize 
initial compliance with such laws and decisions ; 

(11) To receive from any person and to safeguard information about actual 
or threatened conduct that might be contrary to such law and decisions ; 

(iii) To investigate such situations ; . 

(iv) To make recommendations to any person as to future conduct from 
which it was deemed necessary or desirable that he or she refrain in order 
to avoid a violation of law. Any officer or employee of the United States who 
received such a recommendation in writing could be required to comply with 
it unless and until he or she received explicit written orders to the contrary 
personally signed by a cabinet officer and reciting that the cabinet officer was 
fully aware of and had read the recommendation in question and believed 

- - the conduct to be lawful ; 

(v) To seek in the courts of the United States or of any foreign country 
having jurisdiction a judicial determination enjoining an office or employee 
of the United States or of any other government from engaging in criminal 
or other conduct in violation of international law or in violation of other 
rules of law relating to an international or foreign matter ; 

(vi) To devise and recommend to the Congress, to the President, and to 
any other department or office of the U.S. Government measures of every 
kind Intended to Improve the international legal system, particularly the 
means for causing compliance and for coping with problems Of ttoncompllance. 



S. Standing 

To Increase the availability of judicial review, legislation should make clear 
that standing in the district court to seek to enjoin unlawful conduct by an officer 
or employee of the United States would exist for : 

(a) Any person directly affected or threatened by such unlawful conduct, 
whether or not a citizen and whether or not within the United States, 

(b) The Assistant Attorney General in charge of enforcing the law against 
such conduct ; and 

(o) Any Member of Congress, 

Without giving everyone standing, it would seem desirable to open up the possi- 
bility that members of Congress could seek to enjoin such violations. 

4. Judicial review 

28 U.S.C. 1350 now provides : 

“The district courts shall have original jurisdiction in any civil action by 
an alien for a tort only, committed in violaton of the law of nations or a 
treaty of the United States.” 

This should be broadened to permit suits to enjoin continued violations not only 
of international law and treaties but also of the Constitution and laws of the 
United States. 

One other form of judicial review seems appropriate. If action by U.S. officers 
overseas results in a taking of property without compensation, persons affected 
should be free to recover compensation for such taking. For reasons of intelligence 
we might, for example, wish to take all the flies out of a psychiatrist’s office in 
Paris. If the interests of the United States are so great that we should break and 
enter the office of an innocent person and go off with some of his property, there 
is no reason in justice why, if he can establish that fact, the United States 
should not compensate him for his property as we would in this country for prop- 
erty taken by eminent domain. 

A third provision should establish and clarify the power of federal courts to 
hold proceedings in camera to the extent necessary to protect security information 
that might be involved. 

C. CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT SHOULD SUPERVISE — NOT BE A SUBSTITUTE FOB — AN - 

ENFORCEMENT AGENCY 

Congress is not likely to forget the need for a congressional role as watchdog 
over the activities of the Central Intelligence Agency. But a congressional com- 
mittee is no substitute for the full-time day-to-day concern with law enforce- 
ment that has been suggested above and that is required to prevent abuses of 
the law by Government officers. Congress must not take to itself the job of trying 
to be a watchdog over an administrative agency to prevent corruption or bribery. 
Nor should it suggest substituting itself for the kind of judicial review that should 
be available for administrative action. 

Not only is it easier to supervise an enforcement agency than to be a substitute 
for one, it is likely to be far more effective. A special office in the Department of 
Justice can have substantially full access to classified information. If the role of 
the office is defined with sufficient clarity the principle of checks and balances will 
be set into operation. Both Justice and CIA will have friends on the Hill. Con- 
gress will retain at least its present powers of subpoena. Whereas CIA may not 
be required to make detailed reports on its operation, the special office in Justice 
can be asked to make regular reports in some detail on what it has been doing. 
How many allegations of possible wrong-doing were received? How many inves- 
tigations conducted? How many recommendations issued? What steps has it 
taken to make sure that all officers and employees within CIA are aware of the 
legal restrictions on their activities and the means for reporting possible illegal 
action? Starting with such information which could be freely in the public 
domain, a congressional committee would have a far easier task than they have 
at present. 

I have no recommendation as to the precise form of a congressional com- 
mittee. I make the strong recommendation that whatever form of committee 
is established, that an office be established within the Department of Justice 
charged with enforcing legal restrictions that affect foreign or international 
conduct, and that the congressional watchdog committee supervise not only CIA 
but also supervise that office and see that most of the day-to-day work that 
causes day-to-day respect for law is in fact being undertaken there. 



IV. No Blank Checks 


A. THE CONSTITUTION PROVIDES THE BASIC FRAMEWORK 

1. The Government should not act except pursuant to laxo 

The problem of covert activities by the executive branch should be seen in 
terms- of the basic principles and framework of the U.S. Government. The 
Federal Government is not simply restrained by the Constitution, it is a crea- 
ture of the Constitution. Except as the Constitution grants it powers, it has 
none. Wherever the government operates it cannot ignore restrictions imposed 
upon it by the Constitution, particularly those of the fifth amendment. 

“nor shall any person * * * be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law ; nor shall private property be taken for public 
use, without just compensation.” 

The Constitution provides the basic approach of the U.S. Government. It pro- 
vides that the Federal Government may not behave arbitrarily toward any 
person. If he or she is to be deprived of life, liberty or property it must be 
in accordance with some substantive rule of law and with respect for fair 
procedures. The amount of process that is due may change from circumstance 
to circumstance, but in every case there must be law authorizing the conduct 
and a legal procedure in which to test whether the law is being followed. 
The Executive may be given an area of discretion, but there must be bounds 
to that area, and judicial procedures to determine whether or not the execu- 
tive has acted outside those bounds and therefore contrary to law. 

Congress cannot hope to catch up with illegality by slowly outlawing one 
particular kind of conduct (like torture) after another (like assassination) 
as it discovers after the fact what has been going on. Congress should make 
clear by legislation that the basic restrictions of our Constitution apply : 

1. An officer of the Government must point to the law that makes his conduct 
lawful, 

2. The law must not delegate unlimited discretion but must establish rea- 
sonable standards, and 

3. There must be a fair procedure for reviewing governmental action. 

In authorizing conduct, Congress should of course authorize an area within 
which the President is free to exercise his discretion. The famous case of 
United States v. Curtiss-Wright Corp., 299 U.S. 304 (1936), often cited for its 
recognition of the necessity for executive discretion, upheld a comparatively 
narrow delegation. A joint resolution of Congress authorized the President to 
make certain findings of fact and to issue a proclamation that would make it 
unlawful to sell arms in. the United States “to those countries now engaged 
in armed conflict in the Chaco.” The very litigation over such limited Presi- 
dential discretion suggests the Constitutional necessity of far narrower limits 
on discretion than those heretofore assumed by the CIA. Without both a sub- 
stantive line and judicial review, lawless behavior is free to spread like a 
cancer. 

2. Legality should not depend upon secrecy 

The Constitutional framework of the fifth amendment is not limited by the 
concept of secrecy. Within this country no-one would argue that the law per- 
mits the Government to do things in secret that it cannot lawfully do in the 
open. Undoubtedly, officers of the Government acting in the public interest, and 
faced with a situation of apparent necessity, sometimes secretly exceed a law- 
ful restraint. This fact of life provides some flexibility as well as some dangers. 
But lawfulness cannot depend upon secrecy. Things that are lawful if done in 
Becret cannot retroactively become illegal if they become known. Conduct that 
is unconstitutional if known cannot become valid by being kept secret. 

Congress should approach the problem of covert operations by considering 
what the legal consequences should be if various matters that were intended 
to be kept secret become fully public. Those consequences can then be arranged 
so that they do not unduly restrict the freedom we may want officers to have. 
It is useful to invent some hypothetical cases— including some that appear 
to fall on one side or the other of a sensible line — and ask what a U.S. dis- 
trict court should be permitted to do if the facts were now fully public and 
undisputed. 
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For example: 

(1) An official of the CIA admits that he is supervising agents in Paris who 
are systematically using binoculars and electronic devices in ways that would 
constitute an invasion of privacy in this country to gather intelligence believed 
to be of military importance to the United States. (Perhaps, no matter who 
the plaintiff — even a U.S. citizen — the district court should here dismiss any 
criminal charges and deny both damages and injunctive relief.) 

(2) An official of CIA admits that he is supervising agents in Paris who 
are systematically kidnapping and torturing people — Including torturing some 
people to death — in an effort to gather intelligence believed to be of military 
importance to the United States, (Here, under proper laws, criminal penalties, 
damages and injunctive relief should all be available in an action initiated by 
a proper party.) 

(3) An Italian socialist who is in favor of bringing Italian Communists into 
a coalition government in Italy finds himself continually harassed by persons 
hired by the CIA to prevent him from printing and distributing pamphlets, from 
organizing meetings, and from speaking. He asks the district court in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to enjoin the CIA from instigating persons to interfere with 
his freedom of speech. The facts are undisputed. (Here, I hope, the law would 
permit the district court to grant an injunction.) 

Congress should authorize the courts to do those things that it would want 
them to do when and if various categories of cases might become public and 
might be brought to court. 

S. Legality should not depend upon citizenship 

Consistent with the constitutional language of the Fifth Amendment protect- 
ing all persons, Congress, in authorizing the members of the intelligence com- 
munity to engage in certain conduct, should not authorize them to do more 
against foreigners than they can against U.S. citizens. Under international law 
and logically our Government has more rights over U.S. citizens than over aliens. 

If the national security interest does not Justify tapping the phone of an Ameri- 
can citizen in Tel Aviv it should not justify tapping the phone of an Israeli 
citizen there. In a world concerned over American claims of superiority, it would 
seem unwise to depart from the Constitutional standard of treating all persons 
equally to the maximum extent possible. 

4. Acting abroad does not avoid Constitutional limits 

The Government is not free to become arbitrary by stepping outside the ter- 
ritorial limits of the United States. If in a foreign country the United States 
is subjecting to trial a civilian who is not a member of the armed forces, it may 
not use a court martial but must accord the constitutional safeguards of a jury 
trial. Reid v. Covert , 354 U.S. 1 (1957). Acting abroad may make an enormous 
factual difference, but the Executive is not free to ignore the Constitution by 
acting abroad, even against aliens. The difficulty the Supreme Court had in up- 
holding the legality of the execution abroad of General Yamashita, an alien, dem- 
onstrates both that being abroad may make a difference, and that Executive * 

action abroad must be authorized by the Constitution and by Congress. There 
the Court found : 

(a) that Congress had legislated within Its Constitutional power to define 
and punish offenses against the law of nations ; 

(&) that Congress bad authorized a military commission as an appropriate 
tribunal to try violations of the laws of war; 

(c) that Congress had provided for review of the tribunal’s decision by 
military rather than judicial authorities ; 

(d) that the defendant had been charged with a violation of the laws of 
war; and 

(e) that the commission had authority to proceed with the trial, and in 
doing so had not violated any military, statutory or constitutional command. 

If the U.S. officers overseas were free to engage in covert operations that de- 
prived aliens ' of life, liberty or property without constitutional 'restraint none 
of that reasoning would have been necessary. 

One need not argue the precise limits on what the Constitution might permit 
in the absence of legislation to argue that Congress ought- to respect the con- 
stitutional framework and provide laws consistent with that approach. That 
approach requires congressional confirmation of the principle that CIA officers 
like everyone else acting for our Government must find lawful authority for 



their actions. And when Congress chooses to authorize particular activities it 
should act in accordance with those principles that do not exclude from con* 
stltutlonal restraint actions that are secret or foreign or impinge on -aliens. 
But the starting point is to make abundantly clear that no one who acts for 
the United States has blanket authority to do what they want, where they want, 
free from any concern with law. 

B. LEGISLATION SHOULD PRECLUDE ANT CLAIM OF BLANKET AUTHORITY 

For years the CIA has operated as though it received almost unlimited author- 
ity when it was authorized by Congress “For the purpose of coordinating * • * 
intelligence activities * * * to perform such other functions and duties related 
to Intelligence” as the National Security Council might direct. In view of this 
background, and the excesses to which it led, Congress should expressly wipe 
the slate clean and make it apparent to all that the CIA has no inherent or 
general authority and can only do those things that Congress expressly authorizes 
it to do. 

Such a statute should not establish criminal penalties, but should make it as 
clear as possible to those in the intelligence community that In the area of po- 
tential violations of international law nothing is to be done by the United States 
except that which Congress has authorized. The Necessary and Proper Clause 
of the Constitution would appear to assure that such a statute does not con- 
stitute an intrusion upon Executive power. 

Suggested statute 

A first rough draft of such a law might be along the following lines : 

“All officers and employees of the Central Intelligence Agency, the Department 
of State, the Department of Defense, other agencies within the intelligence 
community, and other branches of the U.S. Government have no exemption 
from the criminal, revenue, or other laws of the United States by virtue of their 
employment or position. 

“No officer or employee of the United States should in time of peace engage 
in any act within or without the territorial jurisdiction of the United States 
that is in apparent conflict with the Constitution, or with the general laws of 
the United States, or with any treaty to which the United States is a party, or 
with customary international law, or with the law of a foreign state within 
whose jurisdiction the act takes place, except pursuant to an Act of Congress 
affirmatively authorizing the act in question. 

“Any officer or employee of the United States having reason to believe that any 
other officer or employee of the United States is engaged or is about to engage 
in conduct that has an impact outside the territory of the United States and is 
in apparent violation of the Constitution or laws of the United States, or of any 
treaty to which the United States is a party, or of International law, or of the law 
of the country in which the conduct has its impact, shall promptly communicate 
the relevant facts to the Assistant Attorney General, International Division, 
Department of Justice by means established by that office, unless those facts 
have previously been communicated to that office. Failure to comply with this 
section shall be grounds for administrative disciplinary action; wllfull and re- 
peated failure to comply shall, at the request of the Attorney General, be grounds 
for removal from office by order of a district court.” 

Even in drafting such a denial of blanket authority for intelligence operatives 
to violate other laws the Intimate relationship between rule and remedy is ap- 
parent. All laws that permit some kinds of intelligence gathering or some kinds 
of covert operations need to be drafted in terms of their legal consequences. 

V. Relate Rules to Remedies 

Congress should consider all rules about the overseas behavior of U.S. officials in 
terms of the remedies involved. Law is not a single line drawn between what is 
permitted and what is not. What is a proper line for a public official depends upon 
the consequences of crossing it. An army tank in maneuvers may destroy a barn. 
We may not want a judge to supervise the maneuvers, but we do want him to tell 
the United States to pay for the barn. The Secretary of State may refuse a man a 
passport. Here the court will not award damages nor will it design new passport 
regulations ; rather it may enjoin the Secretary from denying passports in the 
absence of legislative authority. In other circumstances an officer of the United 
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States, acting under color of authority, may engage In such extreme conduct that 
only criminal penalties are appropriate. By relating rules to remedies in practical 
terms, there is little risk that law will unduly constrain the Executive. 

A. THE EXECUTIVE RETAINS ENORMOUS DISCRETION IN ANT EVENT 

No matter how tightly Congress may choose to restrict Executive action, there 
Is little risk that the President will be crippled and unable to deal with an urgent 
problem. For some hundred and fifty years, say from 1790 to 1940, our Govern- 
ment operated without secret peace-time commandos roaming the world free from 
legal controls, and did not do so badly. On those matters that were most Important 
to the United States — those that happened within its own territory — the Execu- 
tive was subject to the full constraints of the Constitution. Those who fear the 
effects of legal controls over our foreign operations must overcome years of history 
in which the problem has not been that of an Executive handicapped by law and 
withering from excess constraints. 

Applying the Constitution fully to the Executive’s domestic actions has not crip- 
pled the Federal Government nor made the Executive too weak to cope with prob- 
lems that come along. 

1 . Valid emergency and war-time powers remain 

Congress should enact laws that authorize the kind of conduct in which they 
want the United States to be engaging in normal everyday conditions — the kind we 
have today. There Is little reason to expect the future to be more orderly than the 
present If we treat today’s conditions as an emergency In which the Executive 
should be free from legal restraint we are likely to find ourselves having few legal 
restraints, ever. In a genuine emergency, In times of armed hostilities, or in con- 
junction with a declared war, the President will have additional powers. The 
courts routinely find that ordinary peace-time legislation does not legally bar 
executive action needed to face a crisis. Whatever the statute, a court will find 
that the President has sufficient lawful authority to deal adequately with an 
urgent problem. 

2. The Executive has a practical power to construe the rules 

The executive branch retains, under any foreseable circumstances, an enormous 
practical power to construe the laws as it believes that they ought to be construed, 
and to act on the basis of that construction. In many cases the entire matter will 
have been dealt with and become moot without ever getting to court. Even where 
the action does get to court and a court later finds that the rules have been 
stretched, the judicial remedy will at most be an order to refrain from such 
conduct In the future. We like to think of ourselves as having a government 
under law— and we do— bat consistent with our view of the law the Executive 
Is free to act first and to argue about the law later. The fact that we are satisfied 
if Government officers later comply with a judicial decision means that the 
Executive branch has great freedom to engage In individual transactions. The 
judicial branch operates as a restraint on a course of conduct. And as to any 
course of conduct Congress has the ability to correct the rules if it wishes. 

S. Secrecy provides even greater scope to the Executive 

Judicial deference to Executive action In time of emergency, and the lawful 
right of the Executive to act first and argue later, apply in areas of open Presi- 
dential decision, such as those involved when President Truman seized the steel 
industry during the Korean war. Where the conduct involved is secret, the practi- 
cal power of the President to construe the rules as he likes becomes far greater. 
The fact of secrecy provides every official with a penumbra of de facto power 
in excess of that power which a court might find him to have if the issue ever 
got to court. Congressional concern that the enactment of legislation setting some 
limits on covert operations would create an undue practical problem for the 
United States, must take into account the de facto power of officers to interpret 
rules in a way that will let them deal with the practical problem. 

B. COMPENSATION FOB PROPERTY TAKEN IMPOSES NO OPERATIONAL RESTRAINT 

The fifth amendment provides, 

“* • • nor shall private property be taken for public use, without Just 
compensation.” 
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At a time when the United States is vigorously trying to persuade other countries 
that they should pay Just compensation for any property owned by Americans 
which they may take, It seems clear that United states laW should provide that 
our Government Will pay just compensation for any property owned by aliens 
that Wfe- take. If. the Cfro&tt iGbvernment expropriates American-owned property 
within Cuba, we insist that International Ik w requires that the Cuban Govern- 
ment pay jitst compensation. Certainly. Jf it became known that Cuban spies 
operating with the United States had destroyed or stolen American-owned 
property, the least that international law would require would be just compensa- 
tion for the value of that taken. We should so arrange our own law that we are 
in a position to do what we contend international law requires. If a phychiatrist 
in London could establish that agents of the U.S. Government had burglarized 
his office and, in a vain attempt to conceal their action, had blown up the office 
destroying his furniture and flies, that psychiatrist should be able to recover 
compensation In a U.S. court, whether his nationality was British, Russian or 
American. 

The fact of secrecy may often make such a remedy ineffective; in other cases 
it Will serve to keep proper limits on the behavior of our spies. 

Suggested statute 

The substance of an appropriate statute would presumably make explicit that 
the Court of Claims or a district court had jurisdiction to hear a claim that any 
citizen of the United States or of a country with which the United States was at 
peace had been deprived of life, liberty or property by an officer, employee or 
agent of the U.S. Government acting within the scope of his employment within 
a country with which the United States was at peace, and at a time when there 
were not open hostilities, and that, upon establishment of that claim, the court 
should award just compensation by the U.S. Government (chargeable to the 
appropriations of the responsible agency). 

C. INJUNCTIVE BELIEF SHOULD BE WIDELY AVAILABLE 

The best judicial remedy against governmental misconduct within the United 
States is the suit to enjoin future misconduct by an officer. This operates to pro- 
tect the population against protracted courses of action that are deemed bv a 
court to be contrary to law without much judicial intrusion into the day-by-day 
administration that is best left to Executive discretion. 

Presumably officers of our Government should not be acting contrary to the 
law of the country in which they are located except with good reason. One good 
reason to ignore foreign law might be that it is unduly restrictive on such things 
as free expression. To deal with this problem it might be provided that U.S. 
Government officers should not normally violate local foreign law by conduct that 
would also be Illegal within the United States. The exception would be where 
the conduct in question had been expressly authorized by Act of Congress. 

Suggested statute 

The substance of a statute authorizing injunctive relief might be along the 
following lines : 

“1. It shall be contrary to U!s. law for any officer or employee of the 
United States intentionally to commit an act within the territorial jurisdic- 
tion of a foreign state with which the United States is a peace, which act 
is both contrary to the law of that place and would be unlawful if committed 
within the District of Columbia unless (a) the act is for the purpose of 
gathering, receiving, holding, or transmitting information required by the 
U.S. Government for reasons of national security, or (b) the act has been 
expressly authorized by an act of Congress. 

“2. An act made contrary to law by the foregoing, section is not thereby 
made criminal, biit the district court of the District of Columbia shall have 
jurisdiction of a suit to enjoin such an act brought by the Attorney General, 
by any .Member of Congress, or by a person specially affected or threatened 
thereby.” 

D. CRIMINAL PENALTIES ABE APPBOPRIATE FOB INTENTIONAL HARM 

Although the criminal law. as discussed above, is not an effective way of pre- 
venting governmental misconduct, criminal statutes do have an educational 
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benefit. Further, public morality would seein to require that conduct like torture 
and murder by U.S. officers be made criminal, and that when cases involving such 
conduct come to light there be prosecutions. Whatever the local law may say, 
there are some things we do not want U.S. Government officers doing. 

Other conduct by U.S. officers overseas, like capturing someone or holding 
hi nr In custody, will sometimes be permissible (as when authorized by an ex- 
tradition treaty or when Canada or Mexico might consent to our following some- 
body across the border) but at other times would be outrageous and could 
closely resemble torture. 

Suggested statute 

A draft statute along the above lines might go as follows : 

"Whoever, being an officer or employee of the United States, whether or not 
ordered by a superior officer and whether or not acting for reasons of national 
security or-lntelligenee. kills or injures (except in self-defense) or tortures or 
practices extortion on any person anywhere within or without the territorial 
jurisdiction of the United States, or forcibly kidnaps, arrests or detains any 
person within the territorial jurisdiction of any foreign country with which the 
United States is at peace except in accordance with the law of that place, or 
conspires or explicitly orders or explioity authorizes within or without the 
territorial jurisdiction of the United States any such act, shall be lined not more 
than $20,000 or imprisoned for not more than 20 years, or both.” 

conclusion _ 

Two hundred years ago this country was founded on certain moral principles. 
The Constitution provided for a government under law; and gave the Congress 
both broad powers and broad responsibilities. This Congress, and this Congress 
alone, can return us to a government of law based upon principles in which we 
believe. 

Mr. Fisher, Before turning to the legislative techniques of how to 
control covert activity, one has to know why one wants to control it. 
To draw the line between what is right and what is wrong, you want 
to know what is wrong about what is wrong, 

I feel very strongly that covert operations which are in violation of 
the laws of a foreign state and would be in violation of the law of the 
United States if they took place bore, are, in almost every case, wrong 
morally, wrong pragmatically, and wrong legally. 

First, the moral question : We don't talk about morals very often 
today. We get pragmatic. But what was wrong with Hitler was not 
that he didn’t pass the right statutes or that he failed to succeed. He 
was just plain wrong, doing bad things. 

If we deserve to prevail in any international contest, it is because 
we are applying some moral standards to ourselves that are better 
than those being applied by other countries. Otherwise, we have no 
moral right to prevail and* no legitimate-basis to claim that we are 
right and they are wrong* _ 

When we set up the Constitution, 200 years ago, we knew that some 
truths were self-evident, that there were certain unalienable rights, 
some situations must be judged, as we said in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, “by the laws of nature and of nature’s God,” and by 
according “a decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 

Much of what the CIA has been doing cannot stand that test and 
that is why.it should stop. 

But even pragmatically— even if we can avoid the moral question — 
CIA covert operations fail in terms of crass pragmatism in my judg- 
ment. We have pursued wrong ends by wrong means at high cost. 

As to the ends, the underlying assumption of CIA ope ration has 
been that the world is one vast contest between bad guys, Communists, 



and good guys-^-us : that our objectives are the mirror image of theirs; 
that they want to dominate an African country, and so our goal is to 
dominate. They have assumed that it is to our interest to see the world 
as a single overall confrontation. But. whatever the Soviet goal may 
be, imposing our views upon the world is not our proper goal. 

If we stop and think we will discover what we really want. They 
may want domination; we really want others to be free. They may 
want to force all issues into a single question of communism ; we want 
individual issues dealt with on their respective merits. They maj' want 
to promote world revolution; we don’t. We want to promote inter- 
national order. They may want to promote disregard for ‘•bourgeois” 
ideas of law, individual freedom, private property, and private in- 
terest; we are trying to promote respect for those goals. Our true 
goals are not the reciprocal of theirs. 

Basically, the game of nations is not one in which our objective is 
to have others lose all the time. We are trying to get an international 
system going in which the stakes in any one unit of conflict are small, 
and in which the game is fair enough so that others will play the 
game, so that they can win, and we can win. We should lose some, too, 
because sometimes we are wrong and we shouldn’t win. 

We care more about the international process than about who the 
official is in some other conn try; ~ = 

We are trying to build a structure that is fair and acceptable. We 
do not want other countries to dance to our tune. It is not a world 
in which foreign leaders are secretly in our pay and people with whom 
we disagree^ mysteriously die, and lose power. We expect and want a 
world that is filled with different ideas, different goals, and different 
values. We look for a world in which other countries are willing to 
play that game because sometimes they can win at it, too. 

We are not against communism as our primary objective. "We are for 
freedom. 

To a large extent, what we have done wrong is to play the wrong 
game. We have taken the game from our adversaries’ perception or 
the game, which is not ours. In playing that game we have used wrong 
means. In the first place, we are not all-wise. Even with a CIA “pro- 
gram,” giving the cast of characters, we don't know who the successor 
will be to that player if we push him off stage. 

I find that short-term victories in a particular third world country 
are something we can't judge. We are not that smart. If the CIA had 
been operating in Germany in the 1930’s, what would we have lieen 
doing? People cite Hitler" as a case where covert operations would 
have been justified. I sav no. I can sec the CIA saying, “Boy. there 
is a strong anti-Communist coming along. We have to support this 
guy. He has a leadership position. We don’t like him, but let’s support 
someone who can be a strong leader, perhaps Hitler, himself.” 

I look at other situations, flook at Egypt, where the Russians had 
20,000 Soviet, troops. We were trying to prevent that. It turned out 
it was tlie best thing that ever happened for us. The Egyptians had 
20,000 Russians around for several years, and the Egyptians kicked 
them out by their own decision. Xow Sadat’s pro-American policy is 
popular with everybody. They didn’t like having 20.000 .Soviet 
soldiers in their count n*. 



We are not that smart. We would have opposed Ti'to as a Com- 
munist. Yet Tito’s version of communism laid the wav for the Chinese 
io be Communist without being pro-Soviet. If he hadn’t set the model 
that you can bo Communist and against the Soviet Union, we might 
have had the U.S.S.R. and China combined against us. 

I don’t think we are that wise in knowing what we want to have 
happen in the short term. 

When we do it in secret, it makes it even less likely that we are 
wise. We don’t have the free press; we don’t have the criticism; we 
don’t have the publicly-responsible Members of Congress bringing 
their views to bear. Once CIA shuts out the light they are groping 
in the dark for the right objectives. 

, J think they fail too often, but basically the means they are pursu- 
ing are inappropriate to our goals. That is, they say we must fight 
fire with fire. Okay ; that is what war is about, if there is a con- 
flagration — an all-out authorized use of force. But we are fighting a 
bunch of arsonists, and you don’t fight arsonists by setting fires. You 
don’t do the very thing we are trying to prevent by doing it ourselves. 

We have crime in this country — here at home, where our interests 
are so great. We don’t say, “Let’s have the police commit crimes to get 
the murderers, or let’s have delinquent police to combat juvenile delin- 
quency. Let’s have corruption of government in order to answer the 
corruption of the Mafia.” 

That is not the wav we operate. Let’s take the high ground. Let’s 
hse the weapons at which we are good. We are not very good at dirty 
tricks. Our strength does not lie in poison dart guns. We are handi- 
capped in fighting by secret, underhanded means. Fortunately, we are 
restrained by moral principles, and one of the most powerful things 
is we cannot keep our dirty linen private. From the time of Peter 
Zenger to the Pentagon papers, we have prided ourselves on having 
a free press disclosing what, we do. We cannot expect that to be 
abandoned by one more assertion of national security. We should join 
the battle where we can win. Let’s compete in terms of candor, gen- 
erosity and tolerance for the views of others. We are far more likely 
to gam world support on that battlefield than by competing in terms 
of subversion, deception, bribery, illegality, and other forms of dirty 
tricks. Let’s use good weapons, like the Marshall plan; not baa 
weapons like the Bay of Pigs. 

Covert operations involve very high costs. They corrupt tlios* we 
are trying to help: they corrunt’us and they corrupt the system. You 
nfl remember that Groueho Marx once said he would not ioin anv 
chib with low enough standards to let him in. If it accepted him.its 
standards were too low. I would apply that same rule to the foreign 
politicians we are helping. If we find some nice, attractive hero abroad 
we think is a good democrat, a potential leader, and he says. *! am 
prepared to be in the pay of a foreign government as long as it is done 
secretly: I am prepared to violate the law of mv country and to 
become indebted to a superpower on the outside with covert money.” 
.Tf tlvose are. his standards, then he is not good enough for us to heln. 

Anvbodv who will take American money only if he can lie about 
It. to his fellow citizens — if he can become a political leader only by 
deception and dishonesty — is not someone we should support. 
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By definition the people we would be putting into power would be 
people who are corrupt, who could not hold office in this country 
because it would be unlawful for them to do so, to be receiving secret 
funds from a foreign country to carry on their public activity. I don’t 
think we should do it. 

We have seen what happens to the CIA when national security 
justifies something abroad ; we find that in this country they hold a 
man for 3 years in solitary confinement because they suspect him. with 
no lawful authority to do so. Once we say our own judgment is so 
smart that we don’t have to pay attention to law, we seriously handi- 
cap our ability to be effective. We tie our hands. In other countries 
we can no longer expose what the Soviets are doing, because we are 
doing the same thing. We can’t complain about their subversion, be- 
cause we are being subversive. That is no way to go. 

I think the United States should decide what we want to do in the 
open; how we should respond if something is in the public record, 
and make the rules accordingly. Don’t try to make legality by coverup. 
Don’t say it is legal if you can cover it up. It can’t be that- way. 

There is no way consistent with our Constitution in which conduct 
that is lawful becomes illegal retroactively because it has become 
revealed, and there is no way in which conduct that is unconstitu- 
tional or in violation of our law becomes lawful as long as we don’t 
hear about it. 

Covert operations must lie dealt with by saying what are the rules 
we would like to have apply today if that operation became known, 
and then adopt those rules. They will not unduly constrain Govern- 
ment .-behavior. 

Let me turn to the question of method. Essentially for a Goyem- 
ment under law, as our Constitution provides, nothing is permitted 
except that which has been authorized. That is, any officer doing 
something must be able to say “Here is the law that authorized me to 
do it. There it is. I have authority for that from the Congress, from 
the Constitution.” That is what says I can do it. 

The second requirement is that Congress not delegate undue dis- 
cretion to an executive official. The administration frequently cites 
the Curtiw-W right case as a case upholding executive discretion. It 
is a fine case. Do you know what the issue in that case waa? After 
much litigation, it got to the Supreme Court, and it was held that the 
Congress could delegate the power to the President to put an embargo 
on particular weapons sales to particular countries where Congress 
had explicitlv authorized it, indicated the finding to be made, identi- 
fied the conflict-— the Chaco war in Latin America — and given the 
standards which should apply. It was not an undue delegation to 
authorize the President to put the embargo into effect and make it 
illegal for Curtiss-Wright to sell arms within the United States. 

You have to have some standards of law. 

The third requirement is a procedure. Due process of law from the 
Magna Carta requires a process for considering the illegality of what 
happens. 

As for the technique of control, essentially the criminal law does 
not work for governments. We don’t enforce the Constitution here by 
saying that we will threaten to punish any Congressman for voting 
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for an unconstitutional statute. The criminal lnw does not work very 
well when people are behaving for public ends, for public reasons. 

We have an alternative technique of controlling governmental be- 
havior. Kssentially it requires that somebody get information who 
• cares about law enforcement, who has a concern for it, that they seek 
0 * stop the action in the future; that if the person who is doing the 

^notion contends it is lawful, there is a way for determining that mat- 
ter, and if he loses, he is ordered to cease and desist: “Don’t do it 
again.” 

The Government can deprive blacks of an integrated education for 
years. They can exceed lawful authority. We are satisfied with Gov- 
ernment under law if there is a process for bringing a course of con- 
duct under control, telling them to stop and don’t do it again. 

Now, Congress, itself, is not a law enforcement agency. Congress 
should not try to substitute itself for a law enforcement agency. It 
should be supervising law enforcement, seeing how the law enforce- 
ment. is taking place and whether the rules are being respected. 

Now, the essential feature is to have somelmdy in the Government — 
and I here propose an Assistant Attorney General in the Justice De- 
partment, International Division — to enforce international rules and 
constitutional rules affecting the behavior abroad, including behavior 
by foreigner against our treaties. We need somebody concerned with 
the enforcement of the international rules of the game, an office in the 
Department of Justice that is made lawfully able to acquire a great 
deal of information, and which, if they believe conduct is taking place 
improperly, can issue a formal recommendation to somebody to stop 
it, all still secret, if necessary. And if despite that recommendation the 
Government wants to go ahead, it should require the Cabinet officer 
in charge making a written order to engage in that conduct, knowing 
the Assistant Attorney General has recommended it stop, signing his 
name, and saying he lielievcs it lawful. 

Now, then you could have judicial review in camera, if necessary, on 
some of these things, or you can get to Congress at that stage. Congress 
■can know about it. I would have Congress supervise and watchdog 
both the CIA and the law enforcement operation. They should be a 
watchdog over it, get their reports, find out how many complaints 
have been made, what they have done, what they have done alwnt 
■educating CIA officers to their duty, about their oath and regulations 
and about giving them notice that they do not have the authority to 
lireak the law generally. 

The essential job or the Congress is to set up the laws, set up the 
discretion, and set up the means for causing respect for those laws in 
the first instance and then to be a watchdog over those functions. They 
will get complaints; people will hear; they can get information. I 
think you can deal with the secrecy problem. You can have 6 or 12 
people in the Justice Department who have security clearances equal 
to anybody in the Agency, and they can set up procedures for receiv- 
ing information. 

It can be made lawful for anyone in the Government to give them 
information, despite any restrictions to the contrary, if it is done ac- 
cording to their procedures, dropped in the right slot in the Justice 
Department building where they can know about it. People can lie 
encouraged to report wrongdoing. If they report conduct in advance 
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of doin" it, with adequate time, they cannot be held criminally re- 
sponsible. You can make it easy to get information to a fully cleared 
unit. Give them the job of restraining courses of conduct; “don’t do 
this; don’t do that.” 

The United States is not going to be done in by one dirty trick. It is 
a course of conduct that is causing the problem through drift and ever- 
expanding definitions. 

You need to have an institutional basis, a wav of saying no, of 
bringing those issues to the attention of courts and Congress: “Is this 
something you want to engage in ?” Let Congress, if we need new laws, 
enact them*, give new guidance. That is the role that Congress should 
have. 

Frankly, when I think of coming to Congress for approval of things, 
I can’t help but think of the visiting committee at the Harvard Law 
School, when Dean Griswold was at his prime. They would come to 
supervise the law school. There were lots of important issues going on, 
but it seems to me that the Dean brought to the committee such crucial 
questions as where to hang the Holmes portrait, what name to give 
to the new building, whether to subscribe to as many books in the 
library, and what about Chinese studies? — issues which could keep 
them busy, and let. other problems go on. 

I do not believe that asking somebody to come for approval is a 
way of adequately controlling what is done. Larry Houston, General 
Counsel for 24 years in the CIA. was not always brought in on things 
they really wanted to do. He discovered many things after they had 
been done. They didn't even go to their own lawyer who had all the 
sympathy in the world. 

I nave drafted some illustrative statutes. Each rule should depend 
on the remedy that is going to follow. If the United States burglarizes 
a building in London and, in order to conceal the burglary, blows it up 
and it becomes disclosed, and the guy gets caught, and the doctor says 
ho wants to get paid for his building, it seems to me he is entitled to 
compensation, whether he is French. Russian, or whatever. Our Con- 
stitution says we should pay compensation for property taken in the 
public interest. If we blow* up that property for a legitimate public 
reason, the United States should pay for it. At other times, disciplinary 
action is the only thing required, if somel>ody fails to disclose conduct 
he should have reported administrative discipline is all I would jask 
for. 

On other occasions, you want an injunction: “Don’t do it again.” 
In some cases, such as those involving extortion, murder, or torture, 
you want criminal penalties liecause that is the kind of standards we 
have. So don’t try to draw one line between what is good and what is 
bad. Is it all right for a Congressman to vote for an unconstitutional 
statute? Don’t, agonize believing that either it has to be legal for him 
to do it or lie has to lie punished for doing it. The line depends on 
the consequence. Law is a system for bringing consequences to bear 
on conduct. Do not use a good /bad line. We have elabora te techniques 
we use to control our governmental liehavior when it is not secret. 
Those same techniques are appropriate here to the extent they can he. 
We don’t abandon them. As f said at the beari lining. conduct that is 
unconstitutional because there is no rule authorizing it, or because 
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there are no standards, or no procedures, doesn't become constitu- 
tional by sweeping it under the rug or trying to cover it up. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Giaimo [presiding]. Thank you, Mr. Fisher. 

I think the procedure we will follow this morning with our three 
distinguished witnesses will be to hear from each one of you first. If 
you care to comment on the statements made by your cowitnesses, we 
would perhaps learn from listening to- your arguments. Then we will 
have some questioning from members of the committee. 

At this time we will hear from you, Mr. Bundy. It is a pleasure to 
have you before this committee. Welcome. 

STATEMENT OF McGEQRGE BUNDY, FORMER ASSISTANT TO PRESI- 
DENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY 

Mr. Buxdy. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

It is a pleasure to respond to your invitation to appear before this 
committee for a general discussion of the disadvantages and advan- 
tages of covert operations conducted by the CIA. In this brief opening 
statement I will confine myself to a few propositions. I have stated 
them without detailed elaboration and often quite tentatively, and I 
believe the questions presented are not simple and the answers that 
will be right in the future are not easy to determine sharply today. 
Moreover, like many other citizens I am still learning from the 
extraordinary revelations of recent months; it has been particularly 

F ainful to learn for the firet time of many things that happened while 
was myself in government. I should also emphasize that for nearly 
10 years I have been unconnected with this field and have seen to it 
that there was no connection whatever between the Ford Foundation 
and any secret Government agency. 

This statement does not address particular episodes, except for a 
few that are clearly on the record already, and for two contrasting 
reasons. Those which I did know about in Government are not matters 
which I yet feel free to discuss publicly in detail, and those which 
have happened at other times are matters on which I do not have first- 
hand or authoritative knowledge. In any case I think it may be more 
useful for your purpose to try to suggest a limited number of broad 
notions. 

First and foremost, the general presumption, in considering covert 
action, should in peacetime l>e against it. To put the point sharply, the 
general record of the last 20 years suggests that only too often the 
covert activities of the U.S. Government have cost us more than they 
were worth. There are notable exceptions, and they may give some 
guidance as to the kinds of exceptions which may be wise in the future, 
but the general proposition seems to me a strong one. 

This proposition, if it is correct, has a very important consequence 
for the management and control of such operations. While in principle 
it has always been the understanding of senior Government officials 
outside the CIA that no covert operations -would be undertaken with- 
out the explicit approval of higher authority, there has also been a 
general expectation within the Agency that it was its proper business 
to generate attractive proposals and to stretch them, in operation, to 


Hie iurthest limit of any authorization actually received. Indeed, as 
}vo now know, there have been cases, notably in assassination plotting, 
in which activities have gone far beyond any known authorization. I 
believe that these such inexcusable and unauthorized actions will not 
be repeated soon, and I think it is important to recognize that internal 
corrective action was taken well before recent revelations. But the 
general disposition toward activism in the operational offices of the 
CIA is another matter, and it is this general disposition that I think 
could be significantly constrained by a recognized and general pre- 
sumption that covert- operations are entirely out of order except when 
they have explicit and exceptional authorization. 

Xor do I think it necessarily true that an explicit recognition of the 
exceptional character of such operations would reduce their value and 

J uality in cases in which they were in fact authorized. On the contrary, 
think a CIA with a much smaller and leaner covert intelligence 
capability could easily have greater specific effectiveness in its excep- 
tional operations than the very large and overstaffed enterprise devel- 
oped in the last generation. 

The kinds of exceptions which might justify occasional covert 
operations are not numerous, 'and can be grouped under a few major 
headings. 

First, in time of open warfare, the case for covert activities is sig- 
nificantly strengthened. There is still good reason to be wary in 
authorizing such activities, but the fact remains, when there is open 
conflict, that the balance of the argument over special secret opera- 
tions shifts. In an unpopular and divisive war like Vietnam, it 
turned out to be dangerous to exaggerate the meaning of this shift, 
but the historical and logical chse for this exception is strong. 

Second, a critically important need for intelligence collection can 
justify special operations that would otherwise be undesirable. The 
early missions of the U-2 over' the Soviet Union and the special mis- 
sions authorized over Cuba just before the Cuban missile crisis are 
excellent examples. 

I would have to take note of the fact, in light of Mr. Fisher’s 
presentation, that those operations were in conflict with conventional 
international law. 

The messy handling of the U-2 shoot down in 1960 is a separate 
matter with its own lessons, but the strategic arms race of. the 19f>0’s 
and the Cuban missile crisis of 1962 would have been enormously more 
dangerous without covert intelligence overflights. 

Intelligence collection is often separated from covert operations in 
the thinking of intelligence administrators and other concerned offi- 
cials. I think this distinction, like the parallel distinction in the field 
of counterintelligence, deserves reexamination. Both intelligence col- 
lection and counterintelligence have involved covert activity which 
goes well beyond conventional espionage and counterespionage, and 
such enlargements of activity often present manv of the same dangers 
as covert actions of other sorts. The massive mail intercepts conducted 
in the name, of counterintelligence are oh excellent example of an 
abuse which would have been much less likely to occur if it had been 
odeouatelv constrained by a plain requirement of approval from 
“higher authority.” 



Third, it is at least worth consideration whether there may not be 
need for some highly secret activity in emerging fields like those of 
international terrorism and nuclear danger. I do not know enough 
about these subjects to know what could or should be done, but I do 
not believe we can assert with complacency that there is no need for 
such work here that might go be 3 'ond intelligence collection. I find it 
hard to exclude the possibility that at some time in the future in these 
fields situations could arise in which covert action of some sort would 
be the least evil choice available. 

Finally, it is not always wrong to give covert financial support to 
beleaguered democrats in countries where the continuing right of 
political choice is directly threatened by extremists of either the right 
or left. This is a sensitive and difficult area, and it is understandable 
that when excessive and heavyhanded intervention seems to be con- 
ducted in ways which assist only rightwing authoritarians, covert 
political action should get a bad name. But that is not the whole of 
our historical record, and I believe that heavy external support given 
by others for anticonstitutional totalitarians can legitimate support 
for genuinely democratic and constitutional forces. 

The hardest cases in this category are those of appeals for help 
from political groups which are out of power and fear that constitu- 
tional and democratic process may be extinguished by the existing 
regime. Our experience in such anguishing cases suggests that it is 
not easy to make, a genuinely constructive response in such situations. 

I conclude that there is a heavy burden of proof on those that would 
support the opposition in sucb situations, but I do not find this a 
happy conclusion. 

In concluding let me suggest, briefly certain general standards which 
ought to be met under all of the four kinds of exceptions I have 
suggested. 

First, no operation should ever be covert if in fact it can be as effec- 
tively conducted in the open. Moreover, the justification for covertness 
must always be sought in the international situation and not in any 
hesitations about public or congressional opinion in the United States. 
An overflight should be kept private — when it should — primarily be- 
cause its public announcement is so painfully embarrassing to the 
country which is overflown. A political subsidy, if and when justified 
on other grounds, can merit covertness only if that is important to 
its effectiveness on the scene — never because disclosure would be 
troubling at home. 

The second general standard I would suggest is the converse — that 
a covert operation should never be authorized unless in fact it can be . 
pei-suasively defended to the American public and to the Congress 
if it is exposed, and perhaps one should say when it is exposed. I 
should note that this proposition is almost the opposite of the tradi- 
tional doctrine of “plausible denial.” Here the mistakes over the U-2 
shootdown are instructive. 

If from the first day of that affair the administration had explained 
what had happened and why the flights were authorized in the first 
place, it would have had much less trouble both here and abroad. 

The case of the U-2 flights over Cuba is still more striking, for here 
the evidence obtained from the flights was published to the world 
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within weeks, and that evidence in itself provided complete and per- 
suasive justification for the overflights, and in the larger sense I think 
also for their legality. 

We will have fewer but better covert operations if all those who 
authorize them ask themselves severely how they will defend them to 
the American publ ic and to the world in event of exposure. 

Finally, it is my belief that the initiative in considering covert 
operations should be held firmly in the hands of political leaders and 
not operational activists. The Government should not be in a position 
in which there is constant pressure from large and zealous opera- 
tional bureaus to make use of any and all of their alleged capabilities. 
Nor should there be indulgence in the pretense that covert operations 
can readily substitute for more visible forms of action. Usually they 
cannot. They are limited instruments, and the attempt to stretch them 
beyond their limited usefulness is usually both ineffective and costly. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Giaimo. Thank you, Mr. Bundy. 

The next witness is Mr. Katzenbach. 

We will be delighted to hear you at this time. 

STATEMENT OF NICHOLAS deB. KATZENBACH, FORMER U.S. 

ATTORNEY GENERAL 

Mr. Katzexbacii. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the fundamental 
problem with covert activities in support of foreign poliej - objectives 
is, of course, the fact that they are covert. Their success depends upon 
their secrecy. 

And that simple proposition raises the central question for this com- 
mittee : In a society which depends on a high degree of freedom of in- 
formation to control the activities of government, is it possible to exer- 
cise political control over covert activities abroad? Is it possible to hold 
an agency charged with such responsibilities accountable in our politi- 
cal system ? 

As obvious as that point is, it is easy to lose sight of the spate of 
revelations about covert activities of the past conducted by the Central 
Intelligence Agency. Public debate sometimes seems to focus on the 
merits or demerits of a particular CIA action ; on the judgments exer- 
cised by those conducting such activities, and on the morality of some 
techniques, or even on the question of whether or not we should covertly 
interfere in foreign political processes at all. 

I start from the premise that some of our covert activities abroad 
have been successful, valuable in support of a foreign policy which was 
understood and approved by the electorate and Congress, and that sit- 
uations may well arise in the future — and may even exist today — where 
our capacity to conduct appropriate covert activities could be an im- 
portant adjunct to our foreign policy and to stability in the world. 

I also start from the premise that some of our covert activities abroad 
have not been successful, and have been wrong and wrongheaded. In 
some cases we have grossly overestimated our capacity to bring about a 
desirable result and have created situations unintended and undesir- 
able. And. from recent revelations, I would conclude that at least some 
of the ideas seriously considered were plainly wild and irresponsible. 
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Second. I would like to make it clear that I believe that covert means 
for collecting intelligence abroad are indispensable. When, in my 1“* 
article in “Foreign Affairs.” I said I would be prepared to give up all 
covert activities, I excepted from that statement covert activities de- 
signed to gain intelligence. ... ....... , . 

There is a clear conceptual distinction between activities designed to 
gain intelligence, and activities designed to influence political acts di- 
reetlv. But I do not think that line is easv to draw in factual circum- 
stances, and I think my article was somewhat glib in giving the impres- 
sion that it could be. , ^ ~ , c< 

[The article referred to. “Foreign Policy. Public Opinion and Se- 
crecy,” is printed as appendix VIII of these hearings.] 

Mr. Ivatzenbach. At any given time the extent of covert activity 
designed to influence political conditions in another country is very 
much a function of how one views the world and the role of the United 
States in it. Thus for a quarter century after World War II the com- 
monly-held American perception of a competitive struggle with the 
Soviet Union everywhere dominated our foreign policy. 

Both the United States and the Soviet Union were anxious to extend 
their influence as far as possible. Both countries employed overt and 
covert means to do so. Each country had the aim of installing and pre- 
serving in power governments favorably oriented to themselves; and 
the United States was extremely active in preventing Communist gov- 
ernments from taking over Third World countries. 

Because we are an open society we made far more use of open tech- 
niques, such as economic and military aid. than we did of covert activi- 
ties. Nonetheless it is my strong impression that since 1060 we have been 
making a major effort to wind down many of our covert activities, 
despite the recent revelations concerning Cuba, the Dominican Re- 
public, and, of course, Chile. 

Phasing down both our overt and our covert activities is a direct re- 
flection of our changing world and a changing foreign policy. The. 
countries of Europe and Japan have regained economic strength, and 
the potential of world communism for Soviet domination has been 
fractionated by the growth of nationalism and the reemergence of 
China. ... _ 

I do not mean to sound sanguine in this respect. Nobody can look 
at Portugal today, the potential in Spain, the growth of the Com- 
munist Partv in Italy, and the general decline of Christian Demo- 
crats throughout Europe without feeling some measured of concern. 

We will be faced for some time with the problems caused bv the 
radical elements in the Arab world, and there is much turmoil in 
Southeast Asia as a result of the collapse of Vietnam. 

I wrote in 1973 that I thought the time had come to abandon all oo- 
vert activities — other than intelligence — designed to influence political 
results in foreign countries. That is still my position today. But I ar- 
rive at it reluctantly and with the belief that there are covert activities 
which are proper, useful, and moral. I do not think it is an easy con- 
clusion to arrive at. Perhaps it is not even a wise one. 

I arrive at this conclusion for a numlier of reasons, all involving 
judgments which the committee may not share, with me. 

First. I boh eve the revelations of Watergate and of the recent in- 
vestigations into the intelligence activities of the CIA and the FBI 
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have created a great mistrust bv the people of the United States in 
their Government. Unless one leels that the loss is greater than 1 
would estimate it to be, I think abandoning secret activities abroad 
would help to restore public confidence in Government in this country. 

Second, I think the public revelation of past CIA activities, while 
essential to restoring confidence in Government in this country, has 
done much to destroy CIA activities abroad. Further, unless we for- 
mally abandon them, I suspect we will get blamed for even more 
things, which we have nor done, in the future than has been the case 
in the past. Given that situation, the game may not be worth the candle. 

Third. I think we need to put our energies into formulating and 
articulating a foreign policy for the next several years which can com- 
mand public consensus and public support. We simply do not have that 
today and I think it is important that we should. 

Not only do I believe covert activities are particularly dangerous 
when there is not broad support for the foreign policy which they 
serve, but I fear that the emotional issues involved in covert activities 
will tend to detract from and confuse proper public debate as to what 
our foreign policy should be. 

Tf we can achieve that consensus, and it is a clear one, then perhaps 
at some future date we could consider the possibility of covert activities 
in its support with such controls ns we can devise. But in the interval 
I think thev should be suspended. 

Fourth, I have the feeling from recent revelations that secrecy Ik>- : 
comes a source of power and a factor in misjndgment. Control over 
relatively large resources, unconstrained by the knowledge and views 
of many of one’s peel's, is itself a dangerous situation in a political 
democracy. 

I do not wish to be understood ns saying that I do not believe that 
‘ there are not some steps the Congress could take which would alleviate 

some of the problems which have occurred in the past. 

It could, for example, forbid any U.S. involvement in the assassina- 
tion, of foreign political leaders: forbid any U.S. involvement in di- 
rectly providing weapons to any non-governmental group abroad — 
though it cannot probably effectively assure that money provided may 
not in fact be spent for those purposes. 

It could insist on far tighter control in the executive branch of 
covert activities aimed at influencing political decisions abroad, and 
insist upon review, with written record, of all such activities at a very 
high level of Government, together with an appraisal of their success 
or failure. 

And it could provide for review at specified periods — perhaps every 
4 or 5 years — by an appropriate congressional committee. 

I believe procedures of this kind would he helpful in bringing mat- 
ters under control. I believe they would have the desirable effect of 
reducing clandestine activities, arid channeling these into what T would 
regard as the more desirable and legitimate areas: for example, help- 
ing to fund activities on the part of local groups designed to express 
diversity of opinion within a relatively closed society. 

What I do not know — and the committee must judge — is whether or 
not steps of this kind are adequate to deal with the problems of secrecy 
in tbe circumstances of today. 

Thank you. 



Mr. Giaimo. Thank you very much, Mr. Katzenbach. 

Mr. Bundy, this morning's newspaper carried a story wherein Secre- 
tary Kissinger indicated — I may not be saying this exactly, but I am 
going to try-^that we had given some clandestine assistance to coun- 
tries neighboring Angola, obviously for assistance to certain forces in 
Angola. 

Now, this brings me back in history to about 12 or so years ago when 
we began a very small effort, probably, of some covert or clandestine 
activity in Southeast Asia, particularly Vietnam and Laos. My con- 
cern is that the administration starts out in these areas in a covert 
way. Do we not run the danger of this being ill fact the first step in 
an ever-increasing and escalating American involvement? 

Can you tell us whether we in fact did begin small covert actions 
'of that type in Vietnam back in those now historic da vs, and were 
‘they, in fact, the first American efforts of any kind in that country ? 

Mr. Bundy. Well, I think actually, Mr. Chairman.' the question 
which you nsk is a complicated and, I think, a very important one. 
The case of Southeast Asia would take us back more than 12 yea is. 

The historic history of the progressive and increasing involvement 
!of the United States’ in Vietnam really begins in the Second World 
War and becomes significant in terms of independent American policy 
Vith respect to the post-French period after 1954. My own belief would 
be that the general tenor and trend of American involvement in that 
area was in fact public, and publicly perceived all the way through, 
although you are certainly correct when you say that from an early 
stage there were covert activities as well. 

But I myself share the view that has been expressed by a number of 
historians and critics, notably Arthur Schlesinger, that whatever mis- 
takes occurred in Southeast Asia — and there were many — it is prob- 
ably wrong to conclude that the basic trend of American policy was 
unknown to the American Congress and the American people through 
that period. 

So I would not think in that particular case that covert action was 
a primary force in creating an unacknowledged or unrecognized 
involvement. 

I do think that can happen. I think that it clearly happened to a 
degree that I do not think was publicly perceived in the later phases 
of our engagement in opposition to the Allende election and the Al- 
lende regime in Chile. I think there have been other cases — although 
I would ask to be excused, for lack of accurate recollection, from dis- 
cussing them — in some of the newly liberated African countries over 
the last 10 or 15 years. 

Whether the present relationship of the United States to the situa- 
tion in Angola carries implications beyond what we now know is a 
matter on which I would have to say I am not adequately informed. 

Mr. Giaimo. I wasn't asking you about Angola. 

Mr. Bundy. I understand that. 

Mr. Giaimo. It may be true that at some point our early involve- 
ments in Vietnam were more open. What I am talking about is that 
at some point we began some covert type actions. Specifically. T believe 
we began some paramilitary tvpe operations in those countries, back 
in the early beginning. Did tlint not stake out an American position 
and is there not the danger that once the administration takes one step 
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toward establishing a policy, that step has a way of perpetuating it- 
self and snowballing and increasing our efforts in the country? 

Mr. Bundy. As I say, I think certainly taking steps in Vietnam led 
to other steps 

Mr. Giaimo. That is what I want to get from you because you were 
there at the time. 

Mr. Bundy. My point is that was simply not primarily because of 
covert actions. The American troops, for example, present in Vietnam 
in increasing numbers through the early 1960’s were very visible. 

Mr. Giaimo. But not the paramilitary functions ? 

Mr. Bundy. The paramilitary function wasn’t all that secret, either, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Giaimo. Secret to whom ? It was secret to the American people, 
not to the enemy because they knew they were being hit. 

Mr. Bundy, f don’t think you would find the basic course of Ameri- 
can involvement in Vietnam was a secret to the American people. 

Mr. Stanton. Certainly you would agree that there was a lack of 
recognition on the part ot the American people in that, period that we 
were going to become involved in terms of commitment of troops from 
the United States? 

Mr. Bundy. I think there was a lack of recognition in the American 
Government of the degree to which we were going to become involved. 

Mr. Giaimo. Let me ask you another question about those, operations. 
Whether or not they were that secret could be debatable. 

Can you tell us at the time these things happened — when these ac- 
tivities and decisions were made — how much of an awareness there was 
on the part of Congress, and second how much was told to Congress, 
if anything? 

Mr. Bundy. Which operation are you talking about? 

Mr. Giaimo. My time is up. If you would just answer the questions 
about our original activities in Vietnam. 

Mr. Bundy. I think again, Mr. Chairman — and I recognize it is a 
point on which there may lie a difference of opinion — the basic infor- 
mation about the degree of involvement was available, but not neces- 
sarily the information about future intentions of the President, about 
which at least, one President was extremely and explicitly cautious, 
namely President Johnson. I think the degree of existing involvement 
was something that the American people and the Congress coulcl have 
known. 

I am not saying an adequate job of informing the Congress was done 
on the part of the executive branch, because I don’t think that 
happened. 

Mr. Giaimo. Thank you. We are going to have to recess for a vote 
on the floor of the House. We will be back in about 15 minutes. 

f A brief recess was taken for a A’ote.] 

Mr. Giaimo. The committee will come to order. 

The gentleman from Illinois, Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you. 

Mr. Fisher, as you are aware, there are other countries — including 
this country, but particularly the Soviet Union — which have expensive 
espionage activity. It is estimated that a very high percentage of those 
attached to the Soviet Embassy are in fact members of the KGB. 



Yon certainly don’t object to any covert activities insofar as coun- 
terespionage in this country is concerned, do you ? 

Mr. Fisher. Mr. McClory, I am not taking the position that we 
cannot keep quiet our gathering of information about their spies. 
But I would be very unhappy if the CIA continued to do what they 
have done-in Jhe.past,- namely -to -hold ^somebody in this country -fev- 
3. years in solitary } because they believe lie is an agent, with no judicial 
procedures. That is also called counterintelligence. 

They took a defector who came to this country, locked him up in 
solitary for 3 years because they thought maybe he was a possible 
double agent. 

I don’t think you can leave the door open and say as long as you 
are doing it for the purpose v of counterintelligence! anything goes. 
Gathering information in this country by means permitted by the 
Constitution, fine. 

Mr. McClory. What about; counterespionage in other countries, 
particularly where the other country wants us there and gives us 
their consent; there is nothing wrong with that, is there? 

Mr. Fisher. - I have no objection to the gathering of information 
in a, way that is lawful in the country where we are with the consent 
of the Government. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Bundy, we ha ye been trying to determine how 
the intelligence community operates today ancl how it has operated 
in recent years. It seems to me that in those instances where there arc 
covert operations which are authorized by the 40 Committee or were 
bv the 303 Committee, that is activity that is known to the President 
of the XJnited States and those immediate aides who serve with. him. 

Now, are you telling this committee today that during your service 
in the Johnson administration, you were unaware of covert activities 
that - were authorized by the 4Q Committee or the 303 Committee? 

Mr. Bttnudy. No ; if they were authorized by the committees I was 
aware of them, although there is a gray area there. 

Mr. McClory. Are you aware of some covert activities, then, that 
were not approved or were hot acted upon in some, way by the 40 
Committee? 

Mr. Bundy. I am now; yes, sir. The whole area which is covered 
by the Senate committee’s report of alleged assassination plotting is 
an area in which there was never any authorization of any kind from 
anv of those committees. 

Mr. McClory. With respect to the activities in Cuba, you were 
aware that therfe were covert activities that were carried on against 
the Cubans, were you not ? 

Mr. Bundy. Certainly, and so was the country. 

Mr. McClory. But you knew about all of those activities except 
the assassination plots? 

Mr. Bundy. I can’t say that. You are asking me to demonstrate 
a negative. 

If I can elaborate on that a little bit, I think another thing that 
happens.- 

Mr. McClory. Well, you justify the overflights for instance. 

Mr. Bundy. Those were definitely authorized. 

Mr^ McClory. It was a covert operation. 

Mr. BuxDY. lt was authorized. 
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Mr. McClory. And there were covert activities authorized almost 
on a monthly basis, were there not? 

Mr. Bundy. Yes, I would say sometimes more often than that. 

Mr. McClory. You knew about those? 

Mr. Bundy. Where I knew about the authorization, certainly I 
knew about it, but may I elaborate on. that poigt a little. 

The committee, when I knew it, operated with only a single staff 
officer and for reasons which are both understandable and compli- 
cating, the description of an operation was not always complete. For 
example, if you are going to conduct a sabotage operation — and there 
were many efforts of that kind in the early 1960’s — you don’t ordinarily 
tell, and you perhaps should not, exactly the names and numbers of 
the individuals who may be involved, nor necessarily even the exact 
landing place, because you have; a very great operational interest in 
protecting, as far as you can, the effectiveness of those people by not 
having leaks as to what they may be doing* 

Xow.it can liappen, and I 'think it has happened — although I would 
be at (t.lpss to give you specific examples ; at this distance in time — 
that an operation is presented in one way to a committee, and executed 
in a way that is different from what members of the committee thought 
they understood. And that is because of the very thin staff process 
which has surrounded covert operations. 

Mr. M/cClory. Do you suggest, then, that those who authorized a 
covert activity, because it isn’t carried out in some precise pattern 
which wasn’t defined, therefore, are not accountable? 

Mr. Bundy;. Xot at all. I do think that one of the lessons of the 
operation of that committee, at least -in the years in which I knew it. 
was that It would do its job much better if it were moFe strongly staffed 
and .if it, were supervised by someone not holding the very heavy 
burden, of other activities which normally goes with the chairman- 
ship of that committee. At, least it did in the past. 

. Mr. McClory. It is my observation that during the period you were 
in the Government and William Bundy was in the Government and 
we. had, such extensive covert intelligence activity in Vietnam and that 
genera) area that, we could not assimilate it all or digest it or analyze 
it or utilize, it appropriately. 

What do you say about that? 

Mr. Bundy. I would have to say that I think the situation in Viet- 
nam, from the middle sixties onward was essentially a war situation 
and that the supervision of covert activities of a political or quasi- 
military sort on the ground necessarily devolved out to the theater of 
operation. That was not something that could have been heavily con- 
trolled from the Washington end. It is a quite separate matter, what 
you do about air operations. Those in the main were, I think, controlled 
from Washington. 

Mr.. Giaimo. The time of the gentleman has expired. W T e have an- 
other vote on the House floor on a rule to oversee citizens’ voting 
rights. Let’s recess for 6 or 7 minutes and try to return as quickly as 
we can. . ■ 

r A brief recess was taken.] 

Mr. Giaimo. The committee will come to order. 

The gentleman from Ohio. Mr. Stanton. 

Mr. Stanton. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Bundv. you indicate in your statement that there is justification 
for covert activities at certain times. Would you say that the criteria 
for utilization of covert activities ought to be success? 

Mr. Buxdy. I think justification has to be wider than just success. 

Mr. Staxtox. Well, would that be an element of it ? 

Mr. Buxdy. Certainly. 

Mr. Staxtox. Could you. from your experience, indicate one suc- 
cessful covert operation which benefited the United States ? 

Mr. Buxdy. Yes. I put two into my testimony. 

Mr. Staxtox. Would you identify those? 

Mr. Buxdy. Yes. 

The U-2 overflights of the Soviet Union in the 1050’s and the over- 
flights of Cuba in 1962. 

Mr. Staxtox. Do you think the U-2 flights over Russia were a 
success for the United States, in view of the embarrassment it caused 
this country under the Eisenhower administration ? 

Mr. Buxdy. I don’t think the embarrassment was necessary. It was 
the way it was handled that produced most of that embarrassment. > 

Mr. Staxtox. You indicate in your statement that you believe in 
supporting democratic institutions around the world and there may 
be justification for this country to supply dollars or funds in support 
of political parties or philosophies. There was quite a bit of that ac- 
tivity when you- were at the White House in terms of Western 
European countries.' 

Did your personnel or people at the White House or the 40 Com- 
mittee ever make a judgment as to whether the democratic parties that 
were receiving funds really represented the interests of the people in 
terms of representative government? 

Mr. Buxdy. I think in relative terms such judgments were made. 
Let me, if I may — granted my recollection may not be as good as the 
committee’s current information — but my own impression is that the 
activities you referred to were on a steadily declining scale in the early 
1960’s. 

Mr. Staxtox. The indication to me from a review of the record 
was that it was on an increasing basis during the period of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations. 

Mr. Buxdy.. In Western Europe? 

Mr. Staxtox. Yes. 

Mr. Buxdy. That is not the way I recollect it, but vou may be 
right. > ‘ 

Mr. Staxtox. I don’t want to go into the dollars but the fact is that 
in some countries in Western Europe you were supplying millions of 
dollars. We now face the question of whether those parties, while they 
were alleged to be democratic in nature, really represented the interests 
of the people — when in fact the institutions that we support are not 
really democratic at all, but merely in name only: and the people who 
run and conduct our policy in this country failed to examine it from 
that viewpoint. 

Mr. Buxdy. I really am not in a position to tell you, or I don’t have 
the kind of information that would allow me to make judgments retro- 
actively on particular actions that were taken 10 to 15 years ago. 

But as I said in my statement, I think that is a hazard — that the 
kind of assistance you give in a well-intentioned, honest effort to pre- 
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yeait or to limit the danger from right or left wing extremes can be 
ineffective and undesirable in the result because the assistance that you 
give tends in fact to support undemocratic forces. That can happen. 
That is not the whole of the history, in my judgment. 

Mr. Stanton. Would you indicate to me or the committee whether 
you see a justification for this country destabilizing foreign govern- 
ments for the economic interests of corporations in this country 1 

Mr. Bundy. No, I see no justification for that. 

Mr. Stanton. But that has occurred in covert activities: hasn’t it? 

Mr. Bundy. Not in my time, that I am aware of. In the interests 
of corporations? No, I have no such recollection. 

Mr; Stanton. I am not saying it was in your time, Mr. Bundy. 

Mr. Bundy. No, that is the point I was trying to make. 

Mr. Stanton. Do you have any knowledge from the newspapers or 
any other source? 

Mr. Bundy. Surely. If you are asking me if I read the recent report 
by a committee in another body yes, I have. I understood you to be 
asking about the period I was in Government : I am sorry. 

Mr. Stanton. There was no influence exerted for corporations 
through covert activities in foreign count ries ? 

Mr. Bundy. I don’t want to support or subtract from the Senate 
report because I have no independent knowledge after 1965. 

Mr. Stanton. Were there any, say, oil companies involved in the 
policies or decisions of your administration or the Kennedy-.Johnson 
administration, in terms of economic decisions that vou made in the 
Mideast? 

Mr. Bundy. I don’t recall making a single economic decision with 
respect to the Middle Knst when T was in Government. 

Mr. Stanton. Would you consider supplying weapons to the Mid- 
east an economic decision ? 

Mr. Bundy. No. I would think it primarily a political decision. 

Mr. Stanton. When it is a covert activity ? 

Mr. Bundy. That is a political decision, too. 

Mr. Giaimo. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

The gentleman from California. 

Mr. Dkllums. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Bundy, a great deaj of the justification for our covert activity 
around the world has been justified in 1950 cold war terms. The question 
that I would like to pose to you, I would like you to respond to within 
the framework of the past 10 or 15 years, rather than 1950 post-Second 
World War responses m terms of justification. 

There is an ongoing refrain that we need covert action to help the 
so-called good guys — the democratic forces. But isn’t it a fact that in 
a large measure the CIA has been active mainly in the third world, not 
opposing Russia or China, but often opposing* general national move- 
ments which pose no threat to the United States, and supporting con- 
servative, even reactionary forces, which have no real popular political 
base and no real commitment to democratic principles ? 

Mr. Bundy. I would say there have been some activities which would 
support that argument, but I think the argument, as you stated it in 
your question, is much too sweeping. 

Mr. Dfllums. Well, for example, in the past 10 or 15 years most of 
the covert action that happened in Africa, Latin America, Southeast 



Asia, the Caribbean — these are places where black, brown, yellow 
peoples are. We are not talking abont massive covert operations against 
our so-called two major world powers, namely the Soviet Union and 
the Chinese. Isn't most of our covert action a “knee-jerk” response to 
the Soviet Union ? 

Mr. Bundy. I think that is too sweeping a statement, Mr. Dellums. as 
I said. 

Mr. Dellums. Is that your answer ? 

Mr. Bundy. Yes. 

~ Mr. Dellums. How do you characterize it ? 

Mr. Bundy. I cannot give yon, and do not have any qualitative judg- 
ment of, the amount of covert activity in one field or another, in one 
continent or another, in one country or another, over the last 10 years. 
I have only a general recollect ion of what it was like before that. I 
would not be able to support the judgment that the whole thrust or the 
governing thrust of CTA covert activities was against independent 
movements in the Third World, localise I do not so recollect it. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. I have other questions but I would like to 
go to Mr. Katzenbaeh. 

Should there be specific criminal penalties for violations of laws by 
CIA personnel, and second, should all allegations and charges be in- 
vestigated by the Jnstice Department ? 

Mr. Katzbnbach. I think ns to the first question. I would see no 
problem in making some things criminal activities. I would prefer to 
see a system where the top political officials are responsible tor what 
occurs than I would a criminal system that is likely to pick up the 
agent somewhere in the field. 

But there are certainly some activities which yon could forbid, 
with criminal penalties, no matter who did them. If there is a violation 
of criminal statutes, then I think the Justice Department is the appro- 
priate one to- investigate and prosecute. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you. 

Mr. Bundy, looking today at the total record of misdeeds and abuses, 
and realizing the terrible mistrust of the United States throughout 
the world because of the CIA. on balance, would the United States be 
severely hurt if all covert action — that is. assassinations, paramilitary 
operations, overthrow of governments, political and propaganda oper- 
ations. and assistance to nongovernmental forces — were totallv elimi- 
nated? Would there be any damage here and what would bo the 
benefits? 

I would like Mr. Bundy and Mr. Fisher to respond. 

Mr. Bundy. Lot me say, first, that it seems to me what one has to- 
do in this case is not simply to look at abuses and excesses but to look 
at the whole record, which is not a record of abuses and excesses and 
failure only. My answer is that the United States would not lie several v 
damaged if there were no covert activities during a period in which,, 
as Mr. Katzenbach suggested, the main focus of attention ought to 
lx? on the reconstruction of confidence in American foreign policy as 
a whole. 

Mr. Gtaimo. Will you yield ? 

Mr. Dellums. I yield.* 

Mr. Giaimo. When yon said there would not be any substantial harm 
to covert actions, are you excluding satellite overflight ? 
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Mr. Bundy. Intelligence collection. 

Mr. Giaiho. I think that comes within the definition. 

Mr. Bundy. No. If my answers seemed to cany that impression, I 
would like to amend it. 

Mr. DelijUMS. I defined what I meant by covert activity when I said 
assassinations, paramilitary operations, et cetera. 

Mr. Bundy. I think that the cases in which you would — if you mean 
assassinations and paramilitary operations alone. I would say very 
clearly that in time of peace — which is the time we are in now, although 
there is conflict in lots of places — we would not be severely damaged if 
we stopped that sort of thing at this time. 

Mr. Giauio. Your time has expired, but Mr. Fisher may respond. 

Mr. Fisher. I think it would be helpful if we prohibited covert op- 
erations like kidnapping, assassinations, and torture and applied tno 
same constitutional restraint on depriving a person of due process of 
law abroad as well as at home. 

Mr. Giaimo. The gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. Johnson. When were you Assistant for National Security 
Affaire? 

Mr. Bundy. From January 1961 to the end of February 1966. 

Mr. Johnson. In the parlance of the 40 Committee — 1 guess then it 
was the 303 Committee. 

Mr. Bundy. It was first the 5412 Committee and then the 303 
Committee. 

Mr. Johnson. 5412/2 I think. 

In your parlance down there, when reference was made to higher 
authority, what did that mean? 

Mr. Bundy. I think in most cases higher authority in that com- 
mittee would mean the President. 

Mr. Johnson. Were there any exceptions to that ? 

Mr. Bundy. I don’t like to make absolutely sweeping statements 
because there certainly were cases of particular kinds— usually of mili- 
tary, naval or air reconnaissance — that were of a routine character and 
that may not have gone to the President. I don’t want to say they 
never went to anyone else, but in the usual case you are certainly light. 

Mr. Johnson.* President Johnson’s film clip interview appeared on 
television the other night — the interview with Walter Cronkite, I 
believe. The film clip, which had been removed from the public view 
until just recently, indicated that President Johnson knew of the 
assassination attempts immediately after he took office. 

Mr. Bundy. I have not seen that clip. I have no independent knowl- 
edge that he knew that. In fact 

Mr. Johnson. Weren’t you responsible for briefing him with respect 
to CIA activities? 

Mr. Bundy. There is no way I could brief him on something I did 
not know about, Mr. Johnson.* I already testified that I did not know 
about that, 

Mr. Johnson. I am trying to reconcile the statements that have 
previously been made before this committee by officials of the CIA 
which indicated that any covert operations of* significance were au- 
thorized by a higher authority. 

Mr. Bundy. Well, I happen to believe that in the case of assassi- 
nation plotting and assassination attempts — I know that no such 
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authorization was over sought through me or through any committee 
on which I had memliership. I was on the membership of that com- 
mittee, but not always its chairman, for 5 years. 

So, if anyone briefed Mr. Johnson on assassination attempts, it was 
not I. I don’t know who it was. I know of no record, explicit or im- 
plicit, of anyone saying they ever spoke to the President on that mat- 
ter — from tiie CIA or any place else. 

Mr. Johnson - . You read Mr. Baker's views in the Senate report! 


Mr. Bundt. I read his views. 

Mr. Johnson. But you read the views where he made reference to 
higher authority? 

Mr. Bundy. Iiis judgment is not that of the committee as a whole, 
and. as between the two, I prefer the judgment of the committee as 
a whole. , 

Mr. Johnson. Are you saving that Senator Baker has fabricated it! 

Mr. Bundy. I said there is an obvious difference in the reports and, 
if you ask me which I support, I would say the committee as a whole. 

Mr. Johnson. To say there is a higher authority with regal’d to 
assassination attempts — who would that be speaking of? 

Mr. Bundy. I can't make that assumption because I know of no 
such reference. 

Mr. Johnson. If there were such a reference with respect to higher 
authority — and we are talking about covert operations, generally 
speaking — you acknowledged that the normal procedure was that 
higher authority meant a reference to the President, whoever the Pres- 
ident was at that time. 

Mr. Bundy. Right; but I am making it extremely clear that you 
are trying to make me sav I believe a President was briefed on assas- 
sination. I do not so believe. 

Mr. Johnson. I think the record should be quite clear that the ref- 
erences to higher authority have always referred to the President — 
in this instance, with respect to covert operations. Isn’t that true? 

Mr. Bundy. Certainly, in general. 

tor. Johnson. Thank’ you, sir. 

I yield back my time. 

Mr. Giaimo. The gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Katzenbaeh. we have all been reading in the paper what the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence has uncovered regarding the 
FBI and domestic surveillance. Do you have any recommendations 
in addition to the one about creating a tough oversight committee, as 
to how this Congress could hold the FBI in check? I would appreci- 
ate your comments as to the role the Attorney General might play in 
this effort. 

It seems to me the Bureau has had an unbridled license in investi- 
gating and wiretapping and other activities directed against 
Dr. Martin Luther King and others. I would like to have you comment 
on that today. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think there are a number of things that can bo 
done. I think, certainly, the existing legislation with respect to wire- 
tapping and other means of electronic surveillance can l)e further 
tightened up than it is now. I do have some specifics that I would 
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recommend in that regard. Beyond that, it seems to me, there are 
procedures that either could be legislatively mandated or could be 
put in effect, administratively, to give the Attorney General more 
power, in fact, to review what the Bureau is doing. 

I see Mr. Levi set up a committee to do some of that yesterday. For 
example — and this is a simple proposition — I would sav. in any case, 
any prosecution, the lead attorney from the Department should have 
access to everything in the Bureau files with respect to that and not 
depend upon the filter of the Bureau looking through its files and 
saying: “No, there is no tainted evidence there to worry about.” I think 
he ought to have full and complete access. 

I think that when you are investigating groups — and to my mind 
that may well be necessary, where groups are in effect criminal con- 
spiracies or where you have reason to believe that they are, and I 
associate this with violence in my mind — there should be a specific 
authorization before the beginning of any investigation of that kind 
of any group that has any political or social or cultural pretentions. 

Then, I think you should require a written authorization with the 
reasons, therefore, to be kept on file. That kind of thing, it seems to 
me, could help a good deal. 

Mr. Murphy. The Commissioner of the IRS testified before this 
committee about a month ago. He said it is easy to get the income tax 
records of the citizens of this country. In terms of States with Stato 
income tax laws, local prosecutors are getting them through the back 
door, through local district attorneys. Local district attorneys hand 
them out.through the local prosecutor. 

Do you think we ought to. tighten that process up and only under 
certain circumstances make these returns available? 

Mr. Katzkxbach. Yes, I do. I think you make two points. When I 
was in the Department of Justice I think we had quite strict proce- 
- dures on access to income tax returns. We had to go through that and 
it. had to have the approval of the head of the tax division who was 
interested in tax matters. 

The second point is one that goes through the whole criminal justice 
area; that, is: What is going to be done by local and State authorities 
and what kinds of access do they have to similar information. That is 
much more difficult, for the Congress to control than controlling the 
FBI or controlling other investigative agencies in the Government. 

It is not, itself, going to control what local or State police officials 
may do. I think that is a very difficult problem. I, particularly, think 
it is a difficult problem if you start encouraging the Narcotics Bureau 
or the FBI to ao indirectly what you have forbidden them from doing 
directly, or by encouraging local police to do something that Federal 
law would prohibit them from doing. 

Mr. Murphy. Is that their modus operandi, in other words? Do 
they use local authorities to give them information which is then 
given to the FBI or the Justice Department? Do they proceed in an 
illegal manner in obtaining it? 

Mr. Katzkxbach. They nave fairly close relationships with most of 
the major police departments in the country. 

Mr. Murphy. Let's be very frank. Does the FBI, in your experience, 
have local police officers tap in jurisdictional situations where the FBI 
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cannot do it and then turn the fruits of that tapping over to the FBI 
which develops leads from that information? 

Mr. Katzexbach. They never told me that they had done that. I 
suspected that that was taking place from time to time. 

Mr. Murphy. Do you think the Director of the FBI should have 
^direct access to the President or should he go through the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. Katzkxbach. I think he should go through the Attorney Gen- 
eral. But let me say, I think the problem is not so much the direct 
access problem. I am reluctant, to say that the President of the United 
States can’t contact and talk to anybody in t]ie Government that he 
wants to at any time he wants to. 

Mr. Bundy. He will do it anyway. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I think that is hard to control. I do have very 
strong feelings, if Mr. Bundy will excuse me, about control of White 
House staff, because I think the problem may very much be that. Now, 
that is something that you can control. In the State Department we 
used to get people running up to me saying, “The White House wants 
this.” I would say, “Who wants it ?” it is not the White House that 
wants it. ~ 

Mr. Murphy. We just recently encountered a situation like that. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pike, Mr. Aspin ? 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you very much. 

I very much appreciate the testimony of everybody here, especially 
Mr. Fisher, who talks about some of the things, some of the impres- 
sions and recollec tions, that I share. 

Let me ask a question and ask if all three might respond. Basically 
it seems that there are two kinds of approaches that we might take to 
control covert actions. All of you, I think, have alluded to one or the 
other. 

One way would be to have Congress pass a list of: “You shall not 
laws”: “You shall not try assassinations. You shall not try covert ac- 
tions against democratic governments.” You would make a list like 
that and, through the methods Mr. Fisher suggested, try to enforce 
them. 

The other way would be to build in accountability for and enforce- 
ability of covert actions. Those are two fundamentally different ap- 
proaches. I guess both could be tried. I would like each of you to 
respond as to which way you would like to see it go — or either or 
both. 

Mr. Fisher? 

Mr. Fisher. I think you have to have a clear rule of law. I would 
prefer to start with a rule saying, “No official of any agency of the 
Government engaged in covert, secret actions in time of peace has any 
right, to break laws because of his position. You are not exempt from 
any laws, revenue or criminal, by virtue of what you are doing. You 
must look to a specific act of Congress to authorize the activity you are 
engaged in.” ’ 

Instead of coming along and trying to plug the leaks, the rule is 
that constitutional rights apply to everybody. This is a limited- 
authority Government. It can act only pursuant to law. When the 
President exercises his rights overseas, the Congress should say that 
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it is necessary for the proper execution of those laws that he do it 
according to law. I would explicitly authorize the kind of intelligence 
gathering you-vr ant' with restrictions on extortion, torture, -personal 
violence or whatever you want to limit. I would have clear rules. 

Then I think it is absolutely essential that you build into the execu- 
tive branch— I don’t think the Comptroller General can do it — build 
into the executive branch somebody whose role it is to see that those 
rules are respected by us and by foreign countries. Give him a role. 
Provide for access to procedures. 

Then the basic thing is to give him power to jay, “Don’t do that any- 
more.” Now it doesn’t have to be definitive. It can be overruled by 
the President or somebody else. But he should be able to say, “I have 
heard about these cases. 1 want you to straighten up and stop doing 
that. That is my recommendation, that is my determination of what 
you ought to stop.” Then you have a ease raised in which the Congress 
or the President or somebody can deal with it. There seems to be a dif- 
ference in this office. Do we need a new rule? Should it go to the court 
or whatever? 

You have to have a clear rule permitting no blank checks. You have 
to have specific authorization of the kind of activities that are done 
according to law, have some limits on their discretion, and have some- 
body looking at those dubious cases able to say, “Don’t do it again.” 

Then you get the issues raised. That is the way law -works against 
governments! 

In the Lieutenant Calley type cases where somebody has gone so 
far overboard, you might want to prosecute him. Blit it has been 
against the law- in this country for 50 yea re for any State policeman, 
for any Federal agent, to break and enter in violation of the fourth 
amendment. It is a misdemeanor. It has been on the books for 50 years. 
I know of not one single case brought, in spite of the fact that there 
are thousands of cases litigated on that point. We don’t prosecute 
fieople for governmental . activity. Unless they are torturing or doing 
something beyond the edge, the basic way to bring law to bear is a 
cease-and-desist order saying “Stop doing it tomorrow.” 

This gives the executive plenty of room to operate. They get the 
first bite anyway. They have secrecy. They are not going to jail for 
construing the rules. But a course of conduct gets nipped not in the 
bud but before it gets full blown, and you can bring it back under 
control. • 

Mr. Asrix. Mr. Bundy and Mr. Katzenbach ? 

Mr. Bttxdy. I think there may be some things you can control by 
positive law of the type Professor Fisher has been discussing, but I 
would not be disposed to rely on our capacity to write down ahead of 
time in detail and in an effective way all the kinds of questions that 
arise in this kind of area. 

So I would put much heavier weight on the process of control inside 
the executive branch and monitoring by the Congress. 

Now os to the executive branch, it seems to me the case is very clear. I 
tried to indicate my feelings about it earlier. There has not been an 
adequate process of control, primarily because such oontrol as has been 
vested outside the agency lias been vested in understaffed committees, 
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the committees themselves being manned by people, 98 percent or 99 
percent of whose time is properly claimed by other matters. 

Therefore, I think it is clear, as I think Ambassador Dungan testi- 
fied to the Senate last week, that you need additional controls. You 
need them indeed inside the Agency where I believe that the recent 
increase — relatively recent increase — in the authority and effectiveness 
of the Inspector General should be reinforced. I think it is appalling 
that there should be clear evidence that the Director of the Central 
Intelligence Agency himself did not know of some of the more impor- 
tant things going on inside his own Agency in the 1960’s. So you need 
reinforced control and monitoring inside the Agency where there has 
been excessive submission to the notion that you must compartment 
things for security and things that went on under one name would 
have been recognized if they had gone on under another. 

So you need it in the executive branch. 

The congressional part of it is where I am really more diffident, 
because I don’t feel I have the kind of experienced knowledge you are 
going to need about the way this can be best handled at this end of 
town. 

I do think that one has to say that speaking more broadly than just 
in the field of intelligence, congressional oversight committees on 
operational matters are not, based on the historical record, uniformly 
effective or vigilant. 

Mr. Asrix. That is an understatement. 

Mr. Buxnv; I am really not trying to make a joke about it. 

Chairman Pike. You are. 

Mr. Bundy. Although this is the first time I have thought about it, 
Tam rather attracted by Mr. Katzenbach’s suggestion that there ought 
to be a periodic and enforced accounting of all decisions in this field, 
of their consequences and of the executive branch’s current estimate 
of their effectiveness. 

The reason I say that is that I believe if you had that in your mind’s 
eye. as you are sitting in one of these committees — trying to decide 
whether you are going to put a half million dollars into the support 
of this or that assertedlv very virtuous group— and you ask your- 
selves, now how will it look to those men and women 3 years from 
now. that is a good, practical constraint working in the direction that 
T described in my opening statement; namely, that you should only 
do things when you are. really quite sure how you would explain 
them to the country and to the Congress if they blow or when they 
blow. 

Mr. Asrrx. My time is up, but I think Mr; Katzenbach wants to 
respond. 

Chairman Pike. I would like to have Mr. Kntzejibach comment. 

Mr. Katzenbacii. T essentially agree with some of what Profes- 
sor Fisher said. In other words, I think both approaches are appro- 
priate. T would not be quite as sweeping. I think, ns he would be in 
what actions are forbidden. Perhaps I don’t even -understand very 
well exnctlv what it is. T agree really with what Mr. Bundy had to 
sav. I would emphasize that knowing a secret — a secret that not many 
people know, and a secret that, you think is going to be kept secret — 
gives you a real sense of power that I think is a very unhealthy thing. 
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I think procedures whereby you know that is not going to be kept 
secret— I would guarantee that better stalling and better review in 
the executive branch would involve more people and therefore less 
secrecy and therefore less operations— that is almost unavoidable. 1 
think in these times that would be very healthy. 

I do want to agree with Mr. Bundy that I don't think it is an appro- 
priate function for a congressional committee to approve operational 
matters in advance. I don’t think they ought to be involved in it. I 
don’t think it is Congress’ bag under the Constitution to do that. 

I do think review of this, for the purpose of seeing what is going 
on, is a perfectly appropriate thing and gives the committee the 
auvaritage of ^hindsight in evaluating something, of looking at it after 
the fact: “lias it successful? Were the proper procedures taken?*’ 
I think that is a far more appropriate congressional function. I think 
it would be more effective in fact than a congressional committee that 
reviewed operations simultaneously or in advance. 

Chairman Pikk. Mr. Milford? 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Bundy, the proposition of outlawing covert activities entirely 
bothers me. If the. Congress should pass a law banning covert activi- 
ties, wouldn’t this in effect encourage Russia, Cuba. North Korea, and 
Tpany other adversaries to increase their covert activities ? 

Mr. Bundy. I think that to the degree that they believed that this 
meant, if you want to call it that, a kind of act of unilateral dis- 
armament in a contested area, it might have that effect. When I re- 
marked earlier that T don’t think it would do us severe damage to 
bave no such operations for a while T didn’t mean to suggest that I 
would recommend that we legislate a prohibition, because I think that 
is too blunt a toot. I don’t think any of us can say with assurance that 
there would be.no case in the next 1, 3. or 5 years where it would be 
truly in the national interest to take some specific action. 

I don’t, happen to think that the likelihood is great that there would 
be severe damage. But I didn’t mean to extend that to a recommenda- 
tion of explicit legislation with a sweeping prohibition. 

Mr. Milford. Another thing that lmthers me a little bit in general 
is that we seem to be judging the activities of our intelligence commu- 
nity against a standard that is dictated by the U.S. Constitution. 
I would strongly agree that in any domestic intelligence activities 
that should take place we should indeed be in conformance with our 
Constitution. 

However, foreign intelligence ojierations are occurring in an en- 
tirely, different realm. . Our adversaries could care less about the Con- 
stitution or Bill of Rights, and international ojierations are carried 
on under an entirely different set of rules — in fact, more accurately, 
on no agreed upon rules at all. In most instances it is also a very nasty 
and dangerous atmosphere. Wouldn’t vou consider it to lie impracti- 
cal, and in fact extremely dangerous, for us to mandate that our CTA 
should operate under American domestic standards while allowing 
opponents that it has to face in the international arena to play by any 
dirt v rule that thev would like ? 

Mr. Bundy. T think that it is imoortant not to govern our activity 
by the standards of opponents. On the other hand. I don’t find myself 
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able to accept — the first time I heard it was this morning — Profes- 
sor Fisher’s view that the domestic law should in tact apply 
worldwide. 

I think that it is not as simple as that and that the activities of 
the United States in these fields do require, and sometimes justify, 
actions that would not be legitimate against individual citizens. 

Let me take the field of intelligence collection. I do not believe that 
the U.S. Government has a right to tap telephones. But it does, I 
think, have a right to try to decipher the codes of foreign governments. 
It would not be justified in trying to decipher private messages be- 
tween a Governor of a State or some other political authority. 

I really don't believe, mvself, that yon can make the kind of sweep- 
ing assertion that the U.S. domestic, code should cover all U.S. for- 
eign activities that I heard my friend putting forth. 

Mr. Milvord. Mr. Fisher, you seem to want to limit the intelligence 
activities only to periods of wartime. I am wondering if our own his- 
tory doesn’t show that really the proper time for effective intelligence 
is miring peacetime, because in wartime we know who our enemy 
is. In peacetime we do not. 

Mr. Ftsiikr. Mr. Milford. I appreciate the chance to make clear the 
proposition that. I am advancing on information-gathering activities. 
I would say that, on covert operations which we design to affect what 
happens overseas. I would prefer those be prohibited by any means 
which would be illegal at home. May lie we can make a speech. Maybe 
it is against the law in Spain to make a speech, but I would let. the 
guy make a speech. However. I would say in anything attempted 
overseas to impose our political view on theirs. I would not have us 
do things that are both against our laws and their laws. 

On the gathering of information. I believe the law should make 
clear that you are not allowed to do anything except that which this 
Congress authorizes peonle to do. If this Congress wishes to authorize 
people to torture to gather information. I want you to take that re- 
sponsibility. Unless you make a law. any torture that takes place is as 
much the fault, of the Congress as it is the executive branch. The Con- 
gress knows what’s going on. We have testimony from agents that they 
did use. torture and we have examples of extortion and other violations 
of our law. Finally, this is a constitutional government. The constitu- 
tionality. the morality, of this society does not stop 3 miles out. 

The CIA couldn’t take a man and persuade him to go on a cruise and 
as soon as he gets outside the 3-mile limit start torturing him. If ac- 
tion takes place in Africa or Asia we can say that under tlie factual 
circumstances certain things may be permitted. But the Constitution 
does not stop at the 3-mile limit. 

We have Rted v. Covert which holds that the United States cannot 
try k wonlan in England without a jury trial. In the Yamashita case 
the Supreme Court agonized over whether it was constitutional to 
hang General Ynmashita where Congress, authorized to do so by the 
Constitution, had made it a crime by act of Congress, where the laws 
of war authorized a commission to be established and provided for 
military review, and where the commission had complied with those 
procedures. 

The entire decision would have been irrelevant if we can say that, 
“Once you get abroad, and as long as it is an alien, do anything you 
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damn please.” I want to be clear that your own standards, what you 
want your Government doing, do not stop at the 3-mile limit. They 
apply to aliens as well as citizens. The due process clause protects 
any ‘person.” The Constitution cannot be avoided by doi ng someth i ng 
in secret. So you have to say, are there factual circumstances where 
we want wiretapping to go on because the risks are, 30 great? OIv; 
say so. But don’t say that because it is foreign, because it is secret, or 
because it. may involve an alien, you have a blank check, do what you 
damn well please. That is not a government of laws. 

Now I want to say that whatever particular rule you establish about 
electronic surveillance overseas, then establish that rule, have it a 
known rule and have somebody in charge of seeing that it is complied 
with. 

I Avould also argue about what is a good rule or a bad rule. I would 
say once you step outside the United States the rides do not end. Today 
an American in Paris can have his entire property taken-because the 
CIA made a mistake and blew up his apartment and he gets no com- 
pensation. Is that what you want? Can they arrest anybody anywhere 
and say they thought he was a spy ? Suppose you knew that the CIA 
had a torture agency set up ahroacl and ran guvs through to extort in- 
formation. Would you want them to stop that activity? Do you want 
to say stop that? If yon want it done, say so. You have to sav what you 
want and what you don’t. This is a government of laws and it is your 
job to make the laws. Don’t try to evade that responsibility by making 
lawless behavior all right if it is secret or foreign or by saying, “I don’t 
want tp know about that.” 

I am sorry for the sermon. I didn’t mean to get that upset. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Well, Professor Fisher, nobody is going' to be upset. 
I think what you are saying about how you must enjoin activity, un- 
less you want it to go on. is in some respects. I think, being used by 
the intelligence community in saying “Congress has not forbidden this 
particular activity.” We have had some legal oninions saying that 
Congress doesn’t need to come out and state in tue negative in each 
and ever}’ instance that torture abroad is verboten. therefore don’t 
do it — and they will all quit doing it tomorrow. That’s the kind of 
thing I mean. 

I think that is the only point where I would differ with what you 
said. Would you comment, on that ? 

Mr. Fisher. I think you have had 25 years or more of a lot of things 
being impliedly authorized, arguments about inherent power and 
arguments about congressional inaction. So I would prefer that the 
slate be wiped clear, that no one say. “Well, they did it before and 
Congress never outlawed it. so it must be OK now.” 

I would like a general prohibition saying. “Because you are CIA 
doesn’t entitle you to anything. You have to have a law authorizing 
you to do it,” and then pass specific laws. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Katzenbach, I was very interested in your state- 
ment earlier that top political officials should be responsible for what 
occurs. Then a couple of statements later I heard you tell ns that you 
had a suspicion that those FBI agents out there were picking up silver- 
platter evidence from State guys — possibly procedurally unclean — 
and yet we have adequate evidence. I think, that there have not been 
any prosecutions in that area. I think you and I know and everybody 
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knows that most jacklegged jailhouse 'lawyers can tell you about, how 
much Illegal evidence there is floating around this country today. 

In "Mtl “Bundy's testimony, on page 2, he claims that the CIA and 
others would stretch various activities to the furthest limits of their 
authority. He is. of course, still painfully learning about tilings that 
happened while he was in Government. 

Mr. TCatzevbacii. I share that pain. 

Mr. Hates. Let's lacerate ourselves a minute, then, while we are 
into that. Tell me this: When you suspected that something was going 
on during the course of carrying out j our appointed responsibilities, 
“what was the bar to pursuing those instincts? Was there something 
about the office, or something about the political situation or circum- 
stances at the time, that would have prevented either one of you from 
pursuing a course of action that could have led to the exposure of those 
things to the topmost officials and some examination of that stretching 
of authority by executive branch bureaucrats ? 

Mr. Katzexjmcii. Well, my recollection is that Mr. Hoover’s pres- 
tige and Mr. Hoovers control over the Bureau was such that it was a 
joke and yet not a joke that the Bureau never made a mistake ; that 
the Bureau never did anything wrong. You could inquire about these 
things and occasionally I did inquire about them. The answer was that 
it didn’t happen. The ageiit might be sent to Anchorage the same day 
if he had done something and allowed it to be known. 

But as far as the Attorney General was concerned, it did not happen 
and everything was entirely right. 

Mr. Hayes. Were you intimidated by that in a true sense — politically 
intimidated? 


Mr. Katzexbach. I really didn’t know how to go about it. You 
made an inquiry and you got an answer. I think you were “intimi- 
dated” in the sense that you didn’t really think yon were going to be 
able to get into it any deeper with Mr. Hoover, You are running the- 
Department of Justice, and if your administration is going to be suc- 
cessful from the country’s point of view, you need the help and co-, 
operation of the Bureau. Your programs can go right down the drain 
if you don’t get that. 

So, tension between the Attorney General and the head of the FBI 
is a very bad thing. I think there is no question about the fact that I 
did, and I suspect everybody else did, treat Mr. Hoover with kid gloves. 
I think that was wrong. Whether I had an alternative or not, I am not 
so sure. I .think lfyou weigh the criticism in Congress of Mr. Hoover 
against the praise, you would find that the praise was quite a bit more 
than the criticism. 

Mr. Hayes. Your openness is welcome. 

Mr. Murphy. Will the gentleman yield at this point ? 

Mr. Hayes. No. — 


Bundy. Let me say in mv reference about things I have learned 
.v smee that, if I had known about operational assassination 
efforts in the years in which I was there, it would have been mv re- 
sponsibility to poke into them very hard and engage the President's 
attention. Mv point is precisely that I did not know and that I be- 
lieved— as it turns out erroneously— that covert operations did not 
happen except when they were effectively presented and authorized 
through the duly designated committee. 
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Now, I do think, however, that the other point I make — the tend- 
ency to stretch authority — was something which we did Income more 
ami more aware of as we went on. We had a very painful instruction 
on that in the case of the Bay of Pigs, where it turned out at the in- 
quiry into that operation that things that had lieen stated in one way 
in tlie period in which President Kennedy was making up his mind— 
whether to go or not to go along with the enterprise he found on his 
doorstep when he came in — -thatchings that were said to him were not 
the things that actually happened. 

I don’t think we can say. our methods of oversight and monitoring 
were jacked up ns much as they should have been, certainly from 
what we now 'Knott of things we didn’t then know aljout. But I do 
think it was true that from that period onward, during the years in 
which I was there, there was a considerably greater effort to under- 
stand just what it was that was being proposed and just what would 
happen. ' •• 

As I testified earlier, my own recollection is that there was a steady 
downward trend in the amount of, and the niunlier and importance of, 
the covert operations that wefc authorized, with the exception of the 

1 >articular case of operations against Cuba — which, again, looking 
jack, were not as secret as they may now appear. 

One of the best summaries, for example, of covert operations against 
Cuba in a general informative sense is one that appeared in the New 
York Times in the spring of 1963 over the byline of Mr. James Heston 
who is not an unread correspondent. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Bundy, the general acceleration of that activity 
against Cuba — and what we now have had reported to us in terms of 
the literally hundreds of millions of dollars, the secret war at an enor- 
mous level— was that unknown to you? 

Mr. Bundy. It was not unknown to me, and it was not unknown to 
the country. That is the point. Indeed, the pressure at the time, politic 
cully, in the Congress, among other places, was for more and not less. 
Why can’t we do something about this Communist regime 90 miles 
from our ljorders? Why is the administration so ineffective? Why 
don’t you deal with this threat? That was the level of the political 
argument at the time. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Did you 
want to comment ? 

Mr. Fisiier. No. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Bundy, you state that it is your belief that the 
initiative in considering covert operations should lie held firmly in the 
hands of political leaders. Isn’t that exactly where it was, for example, 
when the assassinations got authorized in the first place, and isn’t that 
how they got authorized? 

Mr. Bundy. Not in my judgment. That is not the way I read the 
recoixl and certainly not the way I remember it. 

Chairman Pike. Would you say that that is not 

Mr. Bundy. Could I elaborate a little ? 

Chairman Pike. Let’s establish a time frame here. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bundy. I was going to say that I think there is a sense in which 
there was political pressure — and it is an important point and it 
should l>e stated in fairness — political pressure to do something about 
Cuba and the Castro regime. That is a different thing than executive 


initiative in an assassination plot. That is the distinction I was trying 
to make. . 

Chairman Pike. Do you have any knowledge as to subsequent plots? 
Chile fe'the one IhaVe m''rtiind atthe moment. 

Mr. 'Bundy. No ; nothing except what is in the Senate committee 
report or what has .been iiv the papers. 

Chairman Pike. I would like to ask-each of you gentlemen this ques- 
tion : If we pursue the route which you, respectively, recommend, can 
you give us an evaluation both of what percentage of the problem is 
caused by laws that are bad and what percentage of the problem is 
caused by men who are bad ? 

Mr.‘Fisin?R. Ptake nien as not inherently evil.- Most public officials 
I know in the years I have been around are trying to pursue public 
ends by means they believe justified under the* circumstances. Their 
errors are those of being caught up in short-term considerations. Their 
errors are those of looking at the problem through their own eyes, on 
their own game board, with their own perception — trying to structure 
a situation where success is measured by having me win the hand and 
not in keeping the game going, not in keeping the situation orderly. 
Thev want to win the point-. I don’t think we can blame bad men. 

Chairman Pike. In other words, you believe a change in laws will 
materially change the situation ? 

Mr. Fisiier. I believe that this committee cannot chnnge men. 

Chairman Pike. I know it cgn’t. 

Mr. Fi8iikr. This committee can change laws. I think a substantive 
rule, as I have tried to make clear, should be enacted. Substantive 
rules should be enacted. But I think the basic way in which democracy 
succeeds in restraining- itself is to have procedural remedies, is to have 
something happen when there is a problem about the rule ; there is 
somebody whose job it is to raise that question to seek to stop some- 
thing that may be excessive and have what I call issue control ; to force 
an issue and bring it to attention in an adversary circumstances. 

Chairman Pike. This brings me to ray point. There was somebody 
whose job was head of the FBI. His name was Hoover. We have since 
found that- acts were performed while he was FBI Director that were 
not legal acts. 

Mr. Fisiier. Tlie system of checks and balance applies to the Justice 
Department, as well as to the CIA, as well as to different branches of 
Government. Within the CIA, you ought to have an inspector general. 
Outside the CIA, you ought to have a Justice Department office 
charged with enforcement. Outside the executive branch, you ought 
to have a regular committee asking for regular reports with oversight. 
It is the kind of suggestion Mr. Bundy nas made about regular re- 
ports, what have you done and what is going on. You have to structure 
in the checks ana balances. 

We have a rule making it a crime to assassinate the head of any for- 
eign state. This is a crime. There is no procedure for raising that issue 
other than a criminal prosecution against the President or the Director 
of the CIA. This is not going to happen. 

You want procedures that bring those standards to bear in the future 
on our Government, case by case. 

Chairman Pike. I would like each of you to answer my question. And 
I would like to add to you, Mr. Katzenoach, my own view that men, as 
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opposed to laws, have a tremendous amount to do with the problem. 
Then, I would like your comments on the question of appointing “po- 
litical” people to head both the Department of Justice and the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

Mr. Bundy. I can be very brief. I think that if you widen the term 
“law” to infclude procedures which may not be statutorily mandated, 
that, may be. But the process is very important in these matters. Men 
are important, too. I do not know how you weigh them in any general 
way. I think there is a lot of force to the notion that no one person 
should stay in a sensitive post full of secrets and of real or assumed 
power for too long. I don’t know how long is too long, but in some 
cases it has certainly been too long. 

I also believe that one fundamental objective of due process in law 
should be to deal with the problem that I think Mr. Katzenbach has cor- 
rectly identified, which is the danger that if you think you are doing 
something secret, you may feel inflated by that very process. “Oh, toy, 
I am playing this private game.” It inflates in two ways. It inflates your 
sense that you know best and it can inflate your sense of the value of 
what you are doing. 

I think most of the time, most of what is planned for covert opera- 
tions is gravely threatened with the dnnger that it wilj be excessive, 
and that is partly because you seem to think yourself living in a world 
in which the rules are all different and the forces of politics that op- 
erate in the open world are somehow downgraded because this is secret 
and it is a world of its own. 

My own experience is that as you learn about that you should, and I 
think lots of people do, learn to discount. But you cannot count on that. 
Especially, you cannot count on it from people whose business it is and 
whose only business it is. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Katzenbach. 

Mr. Katzenbach. I have very little to add to what has generally been 
said by the other two gentlemen here. I agree with them. I would make 
this point about men who can be guilty of misjudgments; but in both 
of the situations you are talking a bout — the FBI or the CIA — you have 
got to remember that there is an intense pressure to accomplish some- 
thing where the other side is perceived as playing by very different 
rules; and that may affect your own adherence to the standards of our 
society. 

I don’t know a police force that docs not comply with the law upon 
occasion. The more they feel the evil of the other side, the more violence 
that is attached to it, the more they see a witness shot down, the more 
emotion that you get — and I am sure the same thing has been true of 
the CIA in playing their games. 

They are much more than games. Talk about torturing somebody; 
the emotional impact of one of their informants being tortured is a 
factor that again requires review by people less involved in that, if 
standards are to be kept. But it is a factor, and it is a factor I think 
in misjudgment. 

My own view of Mr. Hoover is that he served too long. The world 
was passing him by and he didn’t like the world as he saw it. Most 
of the stun that has come out has been things that came out really 
almost after he was 70 years old. I think you would find very little 
of that activity — some, but very little, of that activity — if you go 
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back further into an age where I think he saw the world more as 
other people saw the world, and I think he just didn’t appreciate 
the change. 

With respect to political officials, I think you have as much danger 
in terms of moving a professional up through the system to run an 
agency as you do with a political official. 

Now, you can use “political” in so many different senses. I think 
it probably is a bad practice to have the Attorney General be a former 
campaign manager, and that has been done many times in many 
administrations. I think that is a bad practice. 

I think as far as the Central Intelligence Agency is concerned, it 
probably is essential that you have a professional running that Agency ; 
but when a person becomes head of it, he should be politically re- 
sponsible, and he should be a person who has a sense of our political 
system and not all bureaucrats get that. They have somebody else 
to front for them most of their careers — down here on the Hill with 
the public, with the press. 

So I think it is a difficulty. I think terms of office are important, 
but I would think a President would be unwise to nominate people 
with clearly political backgrounds for those particular responsibilities. 

I would make one other point. It may seem a minor one, but to me 
it. was always an important one, and that is why you do not get rid 
of political appointments of U.S. attorneys. 

Chairman Pike. I think that all of you have thrown the ball into 
our court properly, and I apologize again for not having been able 
to be here for the entire hearing. I had read all of your statements. 
They are superb statements and very useful to us as 'we grapple with 
perhaps ungrappable legisla tion. We are goin g to try. And I thank 
you all for coming. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :34 p.m., the committee recessed until 2 p.m. in 
the afternoon. The afternoon proceedings, “Legal Issues — Domestic In- 
telligence,” are printed in part 3 of these hearings.] 


CONGRESSIONAL OVERSIGHT OP INTELLIGENCE 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 11, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on. Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 :10 a.m., in room 2212, 
Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Otis G. Pike [chair- 
man], presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Giaimo, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, 
Milford, Lehman, McClory, Treen, Johnson, and Hasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Donner, 
general counsel; Jack Boos, counsel; Jeffrey R. Whieldon, counsel; 
and Jacqueline Hess, investigator. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

We deal today with one of the more controversial, more difficult, 
and trickier issues involved in the whole concept of accountability, 
and that is congressional oversight over the operations of the intelli- 
gence agencies. 

Our nret witness today is a gentleman who, for better or for worse, 
has probably had more experience on this particular issue than any 
other Member of the House, at least insofar as the question of secrecy 
is concerned. 

We are delighted to have you here, Mr. Harrington. Please proceed 
with your statement on the issue. 

STATEMENT OF EON. MICHAEL J. HARRINGTON, A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr. Harrington. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I don’t know that I would really even want to attempt to qualify 
your opening. I think it is perhaps as apt a description as I could 
give myself after 15 months. I appreciate the chance to come before 
the committee. I have a prepared statement. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Harrington, your normally Boftspoken style 
is not carrying back to the press table. I know that they, too, are 
interested. 

Mr. Harrington. Let me raise my voice, then, and make the state- 
ment that I have prepared. I think that the staff has received a rather 
belated edition for the members of the committee. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to thank the committee, as I have indicated, 
for this opportunity to testify on the role of the Congress in the 
intelligence area, even though I may be less a witness here than an 
object lesson. The fact that I appear before you, not among you, this 
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morning may say more about the subject at hand than anything I 
might offer in the next hour of discussion. I trust you didn’t invite 
me here to serve as a warning to the wayward ; but I think the example 
of my recent troubles might serve well as a point of departure for 
some* general observations on the problems we face as a Congress in 
challenging the national security mystique. To me, the example sug- 
gests that our major obstacle in this area is ourselves. 

None of you will object, I’m sure, if I spare you a full recitation of 
my record of interest in Chile, my efforts to get official information 
oh CIA involvement there, my transmittal of that information to 
other Members in hopes of stimulating an inquiry, and my tribulations 
as a mult of all this leaking to the press. That story is fairly well 
known, and its comic-opera details are far less important to observe 
than the attitudes and institutional reflexes that bought it into being. 
I therefore direct your attention to the very end of the story — to the 
final t wist of fate that got me off the hook — because I think it perfectly 
exemplifies the problem we confront. 

— Just ns it was about to begin formal disciplinary hearings last 

month, the House Ethics Committee met in secret session and dismissed 
the entire proceeding on what was generally billed as a “technicality.” 
According to the committee, it was discovered that the Colby testimony 
on Chile m April of 1974 had not been taken in executive session after 
all, and the charge that I mishandled executive session materia) was 
therefore without foundation. No prior notice of Mr. Colby’s appear- 
ance had been given to Intelligence Subcommittee members, no vote 
had been taken to go into executive session, and no one but the chair- 
man had been present for the interview. 

The Ethics Committee’s finding, in other words, actually illustrated 
what a sham congressional oversight of the CIA had been under the 
auspices of the Armed Services Committee. And the fact that this 
could be written off' as a technicality as late as November 1976 illus- 
trates how far we still have to go in raising public and congressional 
awareness of the nature of our responsibilities, I might: add that not 
one of the Members who dogged me with sermons on the sanctity of the 
rules during that period has so far stepped forward to suggest that a 
chairman who violated his own obligations in this manner might him- 
self be subject to challenge or complaint. 

Do you want me to proceed, or do you want this quorum call out 
of t he way first, Mr. Chairman i • 

Chairman Pike. If you are not eager to answer the quorum call, it 
has been the practice* of our committee* and the belief of most of the 
members of the committee* that what we are doing is a little more im- 
portant than going over there punching the “Present” button, and 
returning* So please proceed* Mr. Harrington. . 

Mr. Hajuungtox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. As long as Mr. McClory will stay, we will have a 
legal hearing. 

Mr. Harrington. I had some trouble irationaliaing that view 6 years 
ago in coming to the Congress, butd am glad to see someone els&snares 
it, and I will proceed; 1 appreciate at; 

With- such <attitudea still >so widely shared* I’m* notiaure how; much 
sense it makes for us to sit here and debate the fine points of . structural 
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change and legislative reform. For example, throughout my time of 
troubles I repeatedly insisted that Congress must decide what a Mcm- 
T>er should do when he discovers evidence of high-level crimes or im- 
proprieties in classified material. I still think we have to solve that- 
problem, and the formulation of appropriate new procedures is not 
beyond the combined talents of the Rules Committee and the House 
Parliamentarian. But procedures alone won’t make us stand up to 
executive lawlessness. It really comes down to a question of stomach, 
and we can’t legislate that. 

In matters of national security, to put it plainly, Congress has al- 
lowed itself to be intimidated. For 30 years Presidents have told the 
American people that only the executive branch has the information, 
competence, and discipline to conduct foreign policy, and by and large, 
Congress has acquiesced in that judgment. Not wanting to be vulner- 
able to the charge at election time that we have trifled with the 
national security, we have erred on the side of safety, contributing by 
simple avoidance to the slow but steady growth of a garrison-state 
executive, an edifice of deception, lawlessness, and unaccountabilitv. 

% A prime example of executive intimidation was Secretary ivis- 
singer’s speech in Detroit 2 weeks ago in which he called for an end 
to the “self-flagellation that has done so much harm to this Nation’s 
capacity to conduct foreign policy.” Just in case the point was missed, 
the Secretary went on to characterize the clandestine activities of the 
CIA in terms which, a decade ago, would probably have received near- 
unanimous acclaim from those who aspired to be elected to public 
office — “We must keep in mind that in a world where totalitarian gov- 
ernments can manipulate friendly political parties, there is a gray 
area between foreign policy and overt intervention which we deny 
ourselves at grave risk to our national security.” 

Now who among us wants to be accused of “self-flagellation” or 
of posing “grave risk to our national security”? In the American 
political lexicon those are scare phrases of the highest order — plain 
intimidation. 

A prime example of congressional acquiescence, on the other hand — 
and Here I speak with special regret — was this committee’s most recent 
response to the stonewalling obstructionism of the man who uttered 
those words. The tough stand you appeared to be taking in demanding 
documentation from this so-called open administration had my un- 
qualified support. The contempt citations you voted against the Secre- 
tary of State were an important and necessary step in restoring con- 
gressional coequality. Although I fully understand the political re- 
alities That lea to the final arrangement, I was deeply disappointed 
that once again we saw a. caving-in to Executive high-liandeaness — - 
to the arrogant presumption of superior insight at their end of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue and the disdainful assumption of irresponsibility 
at this end. 

In this connection, allow me to make a proposal. In my judgment, 
the announced determination of this committee, along with its Senate 
counterpart, to complete its work within another month or so lias 
greatly weakened your position with the administration, for it permits 
a defense based simply on delay. Your successor oversight committee — 
no matter how well-structured, no matter how competent or well- 
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n intentioned — cannot possibly retain the momentum of this special 
investigation. In view of the obstacles you have encountered here 
under the very best of conditions, you can hardly expect that successor 
committee to complete your work after the reporters and cameras are 
gone. There are a great many areas that have had little or no public 
treatment by either of the select committees. 

. 4 ? The area of Defense Department intelligence activity, for example, 

needs to be investigated far more thoroughly — we have learned very 
little publicly regarding the allegations or abuses and incompetence in 
the DIA, the NSA, and the service intelligence agencies. After 2 years 
of intense international speculation about the CIA’s role in the 
Chilean coup, the Senate committee held only 1 afternoon of public 
hearings on the subject, without a single witness from the CIA. 
Senator Church, in my opinion, should have issued subpenas to the 
officials involved and followed the initial example of this committee 
if the officials had failed to comply. 

In short, the select committees should serve notice that they are 
prepared to outlast the administration — that they will not go out of 
business until their work has been completed to the satisfaction of Con- 
gress and the public. I strongly urge you today to extend the life of this 
committee through the next session of Congress, providing yourselves 
the time and the resources to complete the job. The oversight com- 
mittee that takes over after you should be secure in the knowledge that 
the intelligence abuses of the past have been thoroughly explored and 
their lessons absorbed by the Nation. 

Let me move, finally, to some lessons which I have drawn from what 
•we have seen revealed in recent months. Effective congressional over- 
sight, if it can be achieved, will not by itself assure a law-abiding, well- 
managed intelligence community in the future. Certain additional 
steps will have to be taken. 

First, if we really believe in democracy and self-determination as a 
model for the world, covert action must be abolished as an instrument 
of TJ.S. foreign policy. The existence of a standing covert action ca- 
pability in the CIA, available to a series of Presidents anxious for 
quick results, has had disastrous long-term consequences, severely crip- 
pling this country as a leader in the world and badl v shaking the faith 
of our own people in the integrity of their system. “Secret wars” fought 
without the knowledge or approval of the Congress, secret deals with 
foreign governments and political elements, the use of methods such 
as assassination and bribery — all have combined to make us look 
rather similar in the eyes of the world to societies we routinely 
condemn. 

The effort by the Congress to control covert action, embodied in an 
amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act of 1974. has failed and 
ought to be supplanted by an outright prohibition. It has merely re- 
sulted in Congress being implicated in programs such as those under 
wav in Portugal and Angola, without any real power on the part of 
this branch to veto or even influence the actions undertaken by the 
executive. Language must be found which will prohibit cladestine 
manipulation of foreign societies, and Congress must be emphatic in 
its enforcement. 

Second, we must build in reliable safeguards against illegal activity 
by intelligence agencies, setting up mechanisms for the investigation. 



and prosecution of tlioi who abuse their public trust. To this end we 
should establish : 

A. A special proscutor for the intelligence community, confirmed 
by the Senate for a fixed term, with jurisdiction over illegal activities 
by any of the intelligence agencies of the Federal Government. The 
Justice Department performance in the Watergate case, and its failure 
to take action on any of the illegal intelligence activities which have 
been reported to it, including the allegations of perjury brought 
against Richard Helms, lead me to conclude that jurisdiction over 
these matters should be transferred to an independent prosecutor who 
can be held accountable to the Congress. 

B. An inspector general for the entire intelligence community, ap- 
pointed from outside that community and confirmed by the Senate for 
a fixed term, with responsibility to report any possible violations 
to the special prosecutor for intelligence. 

This function should be performed from an independent position 
to prevent the kind of negligence that became apparent following the 
Schlesinger review of questionable CIA activities. 

C. A legal counsel for each of the intelligence agencies, appointed 
from outside the intelligence community, confirmed by the Senate 
for a fixed term, and accountable to the Congress for the independence 
and integrity of their legal advice to the agencies. This would insure 
that the agencies’ lawyers would act to keep them within the law, 
rather than help them avoid it, as has often been the case in the past. 

Third, after several decades of almost unrestrained proliferation 
of Executive secrecy, the classification system is in desperate need of 
revamping. Since access to information is essential both to congres- 
sional oversight of executive activity and to intelligent public debate, 
curbing the power to classify must be a basic part of our effort. There 
is currently no independent control over the large number of Federal 
agencies which wield the secrecy stamp, nor is there an independent 
body to which classification abuses can be appealed. Indeed the only 
body I have been able to discover which is charged with declassifica- 
tion is an office in the National Archives. In light of this obvious need 
for reform : 

A. An independent classification appeals board should be estab- 
lished, consisting of congressional, executive, and public members, to 
monitor the use of classification by executive agencies. 

B. Congress should have uninhibited access to all finished intel- 
ligence. The Congress established the CIA and it is entitled to the 
agency’s findings. 

C. The “third agency rule” should be abolished, at least as it affects 
Congress. It is outrageous that such a regulation should be used by 
the Executive as grounds to deny Congress classified material. 

D. Congress should initiate a root-and-branch review of the classi- 
fication system, taking its cue from the excellent effort of the Moor- 
head panel and establishing something in the nature of a national joint 
commission. The commission should not only document the abuses 
and difficulties which characterize the present system, but should 
thoroughly outline sane new standards of classification and disclosure, 
explaining in the process how minimizing secrecy actually enhances 
the national security in a democratic society. 
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In closing, let me emphasize that none of these specific steps can 
serve their intended purpose unless we seriously challenge, through 
forums such as this, the assumptions that have buttressed our defense 
and foreign policy perceptions over the past 30 years. The cold-war 
vision of this Nation as the guardian and ruler of a free world ringed 
with peril is the root of most of the abuses and inanities your investi- 
gation has uncovered. With the sobering experiences of Vietnam and 
Watergate behind us, this crude and infantile perception should be ripe 
for radical revision. Until we regain a capacity for sensing global 
nuance and recognize our own moral and physical limitations as a 
Nation, we will probably continue to hand over our rights as a Con- 
gress and a people to the national security bureaucracy. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, Mr. Harrington. 

As always, you arc most articulate in presenting your case. 

I would like to start by saying that I wholeheartedly agree with 
those aspects of your testimony which deal with secrecy in general, the 
classification system in particular, and the right of Congress to have 
access to intelligence information. 

I frankly believed— and I am sorry Mr. McClory just stepped out of 
the room — that, through the agreement between the President and 
Mr. McClory and me, we had nearly solved the problem of access, and 
I was rudely awakened to find that we had not. 

The question of the revelation of information to which we have ac- 
cess is a different problem. 

While I agree with you that courage is probably the most important 
ingredient in congressional oversight. I think we come to a parting of 
the ways when we get to the basic problem of whether every man hav- 
ing access to intelligence should use his own conscience to determine 
what is revealed or whether he should be bound by particular rules. 

We in this committee did work out a set of rules which I agreed to 
be bound by, even though we have knowledge of things which I believe 
should be within the public domain. 

One of the problems we have to address ourselves to is whether we 
should change the rules of the House, so that not all Members of Con- 
gress will have access to everything within all of the committees or 
subcommittees of the House, and I would like you to address yourself 
first to that question. 

Mr. Harrington. If I could, Mr. Chairman, let me go back and ad- 
dress an earlier one, because I would not want my silence 

Chairman Pike. Absolutely, I don’t mean to cut you off in any 
manner. 

Mr. Harrtxoton [continuing]. To imply acquiescence in the state- 
ment of the thesis. I did not think that I said that what I was seeking 
was an effort to provide total individual determination 

Chairman Pike. You didn’t. 

Mr. Harrington [continuing]. Of when information was to be re- 
leased. I can, in the broad sense, because it is more readily or more 
easily arrived at, accept at least in theory a need for some curtailment 
of it. And I have been bothered, I suppose, by what one does, assuming 
that there can be an effort made to provide something more satisfac- 
tory than what we presently have, if that in fact still does not function 
according to the individual judgment involved, and what the responsi- 
bilities might be that devolve from there. That perhaps is where I come 
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back to the thesis we both share — that maybe it is ultimately going to 
be determined subjectively, for good or for bad. 

I would like, though, to provide something more than the generally 
agreed upon conclusion that there is an inherent conflict between exist- 
ing committee rules and general rules which appear to give access to 
Members of the House to all records of each committee, including the 
select committee. 

I don’t know that there is any specially agreed upon route that one 
might take to resolve that. One of the things that I think is useful — 
since I have suggested it for the Executive, and that would be at least 
appropriate to consider — would be attempting to build in an institu- 
tional need for response at perhaps ascending levels, so that if one 
were not satisfied at a given congressional committee level, one would 
have the recourse, within the institution itself, of attempting to 
broaden the sought-after approval to include other committees or parts 
of or aspects of the leadership. Enforce on them the requirement to 
make decisions or determinations in that area. But I don’t know that 
ultimately we are not reduced to simply hoping in the long run that 
each individual will behave with appropriate restraint. 

One of the best ways that I think that might be done, that I think 
we both agree on, is to sharply reduce the classification of information 
which does not in the remotest fashion affect national security, and 
give some substance to the use of that phrase in a way that has not 
been the case for a long period of time, both in domestic and foreign 
settings. Beyond that, I don't have any insight that I can offer you at 
this time. 

Chairman Pike. I share with you the belief that we in this Nation 
will find greater strength through honesty than we will find through 
secrecy. It is a problem which troubles me greatly, and it is one which 
we have to grasp, or at least address ourselves to, in writing our report 
and our recommendations, and I frankly don’t know whether this com- 
mittee will ever be able to agree on an answer to this very difficult 
problem. 

Mr. Harrington. Let me return to another theme, because it perhaps 
is impolitic. 

Chairman Pike. I have a feeling that I have perhaps used up my 
time but nobody has told me so yet. Please go ahead. 

Mr. Deli.ums. By unanimous consent, proceed. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you, Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Harrington. I don’t think any printed report will ever make 
up for the chance that has been missed by this committee, and by its 
Senate counterpart, to educate the American public much more force- 
fully than has been the case over the course of this period. I do ap- 
preciate the truncated nature of this committee’s existence and the 
inherent limitations of time that have been imposed ; but I don’t think 
hearings in executive session and a report, as fine as it may be and ns 
specific as it may be. will suffice as a civics lesson in this area for the 
public. I think the efforts made have impeded out ability to deal with 
the Executive in getting information, and have also allowed the risk 
of continuing on a course which we have seen incrementally advanced 
over the last 30 years. I would again urge you, on that basis, to develop 
some public consensus by an extension or continuation of this process 
as openly as possible, and to do the kind of a job that does beyond 
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saying we are satisfied among ourselves. Until you can get broad 
public perception of that, you will not really have met the kind of test 
that I think this institution has to meet, if it is going to be effective. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Harrington, you have really been responsible for 
raising the whole question of whether or not any confidentiality should 
be entrusted to the Members of the Congress, and whether or not the 
Congress can be trusted with confidential information regardless of 
the proceedings and the outcome of the proceedings. 

Do you feel that secret information in the possession of the Execu- 
tive should be shared with the Congress under any circumstances, or 
under any direction or compulsion insofar as retaining that secrecy or 
confidentiality ? 

Mr. Harrington. If I understand your question, it may be in two 
parts. One, should there be a sharing of whatever the executive branch 
may develop by way of information that by its nature is determined 
to be secret and second-; — 

Mr. McClory. We will probably make that kind of a recommenda- 
tion — that the intelligence agencies must share even the most secret 
information with some group in the Congress. But is there a responsi- 
bility then to retain that confidentiality or should we have the privilege 
of deciding for ourselves whether we want to do it? And should every 
Member of Congress be able to make that kind of an independent 
decision himself or herself ? 

Mr. Harrington. I think that there should be in the broader sense, 
Mr. McClory, a responsibility for retaining and preserving the con- 
fidential nature of information that is received from the Executive. 
I do think that in terms of the course that you were on. dealing with 
the October estimates, a coequal branch of Government can, on its 
own, by a vote of its membership, conclude what it will disclose to 
the American public. That ought to be among the basic things you 
fight for as a result of what you are doing. 

I would like to try to develop rules, as I have indicated in my ex- 
change with Mr. Pike, which in dealing with the individual aspect of 
that, would at least be more rational than the ones we have. I don’t 
know that we aren’t reduced to what that last exchange indicated — 
basically I think we would hope that we could avoid it, both with an 
appropriately narrowed usage of national security and with an appre- 
ciation for the need to act responsibly. But ultimately I think you are 
going to come down to individual conscience, and I would hope that 
we could make that, not the operative ethic, but only the rare 
exception. 

Mr. McClory. Do you think this sharing of confidential information 
should not include all of the Members of Congress ? 

Mr. Harrington. No, I don’t. 

> Mr. McClory. You wouldn’t disagree, would you, with this.proposi- 
tion— which is the one that this committee adopted : That where, after 
receiving confidential information, we choose to declassify it, or con- 
sider declassification, we submit the ultimate decision, where there is 
disagreement between the Executive and the Congress, to the courts ? 

Mr. Harrington. I didn’t know that that was what your resolution 
was. 
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Mr. McClory. Yes. We said that if the President, for instance, de- 
cides that the national security is involved, and vetoes, in a sense, our 
release of classified information, the issue would then go to the courts. 

Mr. Harrington. My impression — and I am glad to hear this 
extension of that belief of mine — was that you had handed back to the 
President the ultimate right to determine whether or not information 
would be released. I didn’t realize we had enlarged on that doctrine. 

Mr. McClory. No; what about submitting it” for judicial 
determination ? 

Mr. -Harrington. I would have no problem if it appears to respect 
the integrity of each branch. I think that Senator Muskie, for in- 
stance, has a bill which has Suggested that as a device for dealing with 
this. 

Mr. McClory. You have stated you are against all covert opera- 
tions. Certain covert operations would involve the utilization of so- 
phisticated equipment which could secretly detect a lot of things in 
the possession of the enemy — arms or something like that. Also, of 
course, there are the secret or clandestine activities which are involved 
in counterespionage activities, either here or abroad. 

Are you opposed to those kinds of covert actions? 

Mr. Harrington. Let me try to escape the 

Mr. McClory. Or are you just trying to say that you are against 
assassination plots, which I guess all of us are against? 

Mr. Harrington. Let me try to escape the semantic box I may have'' 
built for myself by answering that in another fashion. We passed an 
amendment last year — I think rather thoughtlessly — called the Ryan 
amendment, which required the Executive to submit to the Congress- 
in timely fashion, with an appropriate justification in terms of na- 
tional security, a list of activities that have been described as covert- 
operations. I have read what passes for compliance with that at the 
International Relations Committee level. 

There has obviously been no problem, in my view, with either com- 
pliance on the part of the Executive, or in acquiescence by the legisla- 
tive branch in arriving at a definition of covert action — which does not 
go in the direction you were suggesting, but which goes to direct in- 
volvement in the political activities or affairs of another country. 

I think we could probably spend days attempting to look at the 
nuances and subtleties of what the definition may be of covert action, 
when you get into where you draw that line. 

The concern I have runs to that heavy involvement, not in intelli- 
gence gathering .and evaluation, but to bring about political change 
m a given environment by whatever the means chosen — economic, 

f olitical, military in some instances. It is that kind of activity that 
basically am attempting to say here that this country should not 
be engaging in. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you very much. I think my time is up, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellitms. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First, I would like to say to my distinguished colleague from Mas- 
sachusetts that again I applaud your efforts at bringing about truth 
in terms of America’s involvement in Chile and raising what I think 
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are very extraordinary and principled questions with respect to the 
responsibility of Congress. 

Second, I would like to go to page 3 of your testimony where you 
said : “Although I fully understand the political realities that led to 
th© final arrangement, I was deeply disappointed that once again we 
saw a caving-in to Executive highhandedness.” 

I would just like to make a comment on Jbat, because I think that 
that statement is in error. We took a very difficult stand, and I of- 
fered the motions to bring the Secretary into contempt, and I would 
like to say this with my distinguished colleague from Wisconsin pres- 
ent as well as the press. With all due respect to Mr. Aspin and all 
due respect to the press, I think the way they reported the issue of 
compliance with the subpena was horrible. 

No. 1 . Mr. As nin does not speak for me, and did not work any 
deal out with this committee. And No. 2, it was not a deal. The sub- 
pena was fully complied with. We went to the White House and got _ 
the documents — probably the first time in the history of this coun- 
try that the Congress or the United States got some information it 
wanted. 

What I would like to have seen reported by the press was that this 
committee, perhaps not with an extraordinary amount of support in 
the full House, won a major victory, and we proved that it could 
work if you stand up to the arrogance of the executive branch and 
are willing to go all the way to the mat, even where they categorize it 
as a kamikaze mission. If you believe the principle is right you can 
. win. We took that position and we beat them, so I personally resent 
the characterization in the press of a deal led by the distinguished 
gentleman from Wisconsin, which is totally inappropriate, a distor- 
tion. a perversion of the reality of the situation. That is not saying 
anything against him; that is just how people report it. 

No. 2, the press has been with us when we have taken a stand. Every- 
body ran out of the room when we passed a contempt citation, be- 
cause that was news and sells papers; but they didn’t go out and say 
that this tiny little committee beat the executive branch on that issue, 
because we got the material from the State Department documents, so 
it was not a cave in. I would say to you, Mike, that it was a victory 
on the part of this committee. 

Now, the executive branch doesn’t want us to say that it was a vic- 
tory, because then it would make it appear as if they caved in; so 
we' a re in this never-never land of a funny kind of charade, where 
the executive-branch said, “We didn’t cave in” and the House said, 
“We didn’t cave in* 3 ’ but somebody Avon on that issue and we beat 
them on that particular issue. 

I would have liked to have seen us take a contempt citation to the 
floor of Congress if there was no compliance; but there was compli- 
ance, so we are not out here trying to be buffoons. I have many ques- 
tions about Mr. Kissinger’s function and activity and power in this 
country, but if we are talking about a subpena, if they complied, then 
, I flun k that that resolves the question. So I just would like to make 
that point very clearly. No press made the statement that we actually 
won on the question. 

I was there, --and I defy anyone to question my integrity with re- 
spect to that jssue.JVe got the information. The tragic reality of the 
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ifhole thing was when it was all over, nobody, including the distin- 
guished gentleman from Illinois, Mr. McClory, could figure out why 
they didn’t comply in the first place. They always said in effect : 

v - We don’t want to comply because Members of Congress will have access or 

be privy to information from the Secretary of State directly to the President 
of the United States, recommendations which are privileged communications. 

Out of the 19 matters that were brought up in the subpena, throe of 
them were recommendations directed to the President; so after the 
meeting in the White House, I said to the State Department person : 
“It would seem to me that a prudent course would have been to give 
us 16. We could have fought over 3.” But they backed off and said, 
“We are not going to give you anything.” We beat them on that ques- 
tion. We won on that issue. I don’t care what they say — what kind of 

S public relations game they run from 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue or 
’rom the State Department — we got the information we wanted, and 
that is what I think is very important. 

Whether the House itself was about to cave in, with the fear of the 
superimage of Secretary Kissinger is a whole other question, and you 
and I understand the reality of that; but in terms of the responsi- 
bilities of this committee, we. won. 

Mr. McClory. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Dellums. I yield. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Dellums. I was only getting started. 

Chairman Pike. As it works out, the Chair now recognizes the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. Harrington, would you care to address .yourself to this? 

Mr. Harrington. Very briefly, first to publicly thank Mr. Dellums 
for the much appreciated support, encouragement and risk undertaken 
at the point in time this summer when it was most appreciated. I don’t 
know that we would come to the same general conclusion about the 
final description of the result attained at the White House this week, 
but my description was not meant to detract in any way from what I 
have always admired in the perception you have brought to the 
committee. 

I don’t want to interfere with the equal time offered Mr. Aspin by 
the chairman, but I would again like to get into what I stressed to the 
chairman. I think you have made your own problems by the reaffirma- 
tion of ending the existence of tins committee at a fixed point in time, 
and made it very easy for a pattern that has been developed with some 
sophistication over the last few years to be applied to you as it has to 
most other parts of the Congress. 

Excuse me, Mr. Aspin. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin. 

Mr. McClory. Will Mr. Aspin yield to me for 30 seconds? 

Mr. Asrix. I yield for 30 seconds. 

Mr. McClory. I want to commend the gentleman from Wisconsin 
for his work, in which I cooperated; and I also want to concur with 
what the gentleman from California said. We won. We got-the in- 
formation. I don’t want to concur in all the other things ho said, but 
we achieved results. We -got the information. They came through. Why 
they didn’t come through earlier I don't know either, but this com- 
mittee did succeed, and I think we should be complimented for that. 
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Mr. Aspin. Thank you. 

I guess I had better say something about what the gentleman from 
California said. I think that what he is saying is correct in the sense 
that we did get more information than we otherwise thought we were 
going to get, and I think the chairman deserves a lot of credit for that. 
I think that the characterization that I would put on the outcome was 
the characterization that the chairman put on it — namely, that it was 
a compromise. 

We got the information. They did not show us the documents them- 
selves, and so everybody’s principles remained intact. Their main con- 
cern was that we not violate the point of executive privilege, and in 
order not to violate that, they did not actually want to show us the 
documents. Wo weren’t as concerned with actually seeing the docu- 
ments ns we were with getting the information, so we got the informa- 
tion. We got more information than we thought we were going to get. 
We got more information than I thought we were going to get a few 
days before, and I think it is an amicable solution all around. 

It is true that when we go into these things, it turns out that the 
fights are always on something that turns out to be of less than monu- 
mental importance. It. was true about the Boyatt memorandum. It was 
certainly true about the issues involved here. The information, the 
•substance of the issue, is almost trivial ; but these things get escalated 
to a point of principle and saving face on all sides. I am absolutely 
convinced that some day, when this system of Government — of checks, 
knd balances, and tension between executive and legislative — some day 
when that whole thing finally self-destructs and blows no, it. is going 
to be over some little issue that doesn’t matter worth a hill of beans. It 
will be because everybody has gotten themselves entrenched in a posi- 
tion where they can’t back off because they are establishing principles 
for the future or their face is involved, et cetera. Whatever, I am glad 
the issue has been settled. 

I am glad it has been settled in a way in which the gentleman from 
California is happy as well as the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
McClory. I think ir we can settle it in that kind of wav, and settle it in 
a way in which the State Department and the White House are happy, 
we have done a good thing. . 

Let me go to the substance of your testimony, Mike. I share your 
views when you talk about some of the problems that a congressional 
oversight committee is going to have over this, even with the best will 
in the world and the best intentions. But do you have any thoughts 
about how Congress should structure itself in a way to monitor this 
thing! 

What is your thinking in those terms ? 

Mr. Harrington. Looking at where it has gone, I would almost con- 
clude that we would be better off offering no legislation, to offer them 
uncertainty instead, and to hope for a process of education, which I 
think has only begun, leading to a broader appreciation of the in- 
herent foreign policy implications in the narrow issues you have been 
dealing with. Considering the expressed views of the President, and 
the expressed indecisiveness of the Congress dealing with as insignifi- 
cant a matter as the CIA budget in its gross form, I doubt that we 
are likely to do anything more than perpetuate the illusion of some- 
thing positive occurring. 
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I think the worst thing you could do would be to offer up to the - 
country and to the Congress something that is described as a major 
improvement^ when in fact the attituaes that I can sense here and 
in the executive branch would preclude that new arrangement from 
being anything more than a sham. 

I think what you have to do, if I could finish and let you go back, 
is to do what apparently is not going to be done : Continue this effort 
to educate the public and the Congress on what has happened in this 
country for the last 30 years, countenanced by the misuse of terms 
like “national security.” If you made a contribution, I would think it 
would be by making no recommendations but continuing the educa- 
tive process you have begun. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Chairman, I would be happy to yield 2 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you. 

Just to follow up what you are suggesting, you are suggesting that 
we continue the life of this committee? And that we do not at this 
point make any recommendations? 

Mr. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Aspin. But, presumably the life of this committee would expire 
sometime before the end of the 94th Congress; is that correct? 

Mr. Harrington. Correct. 

Mr. Aspin. At that point do you think we ought to make recom- 
mendations ? 

Mr. Harrington. You may be in a substantially better position at 
that point to offer something which is relevant and not illusory. 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you for the time. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. I would like to 
yield the additional time that I have to Mr. Johnson. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, Mr. Johnson will be recognized 
for the extra time when his turn comes. 

Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harrington, while I have warm personal feelings for the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and I hope that I am indeed his 
friend, I strongly disagree with your past actions. You, like I and 
every Member of this Congress, have a limited staff of 18 people or 
less, and our routine office work demands use of nearly every one of 
these staff people. I simply contend that individual Members of Con- 
gress do not have facilities to fully examine the complex matters that 
are involved in unilaterally releasing national secrets. 

Furthermore, some of these cause serious damage to the country 
itself, and to do this without first at least going to a leadership group, 
or going to another group, I think is a bad situation. Again, as I 
said, this has nothing to do with our personal relationship. It’s strictly 
a stance. 

I would like to ask a couple of questions: If, as you indicate, every 
Member of Congress should have total access to all classified informa- 
tion and all committee files, what would keep a Member from, again, 
unilaterally releasing any document strictly on his own volition, by 
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simply taking that information, walking to the floor, and reading it 
into a speech? 

Mr. Harrington. Let me reverse the order, perhaps, to answer the 
more specific question at the end. I think the process of unilateral 
release of information has been so thoroughly institutionalized bv the 
executive branch that there is really little that we could do that would 
even come close to it. That is not meant to avoid the question, but 
to suggest that the cynical use of leaks, the acceptance of them as 
part of the art form practiced by the executive, has been acquiesced 
m completely by the Congress for years. I don’t know that we have 
ever seen the question raised when that occurs that we have somebody 
who is acting either irresponsibly or in any fashion subjecting the 
national security to any inherent, danger. 

My . point is really that I think it is an illusory concern. Most of 
the information that I have been exposed to — and I have not been 
privy because of the rules you people have followed concerning what 
you have been given by the executive branch — is in the public domain 
already; and I suspect that this morning’s comments on what you 
found at the White House this week tends to confirm that thesis. 

Second is what I have talked about with Mr. Pike and Mr. 
McClory— the hope that we could make sense of rules which right now 
don’t provide any kind of orderly process to be followed by Members 
of Congress, to minimize the likelihood of that being a problem in 
an undisciplined or unrestrained way — 

Mr. Milford. Excuse me, I am referring to the Constitution. It is 
rather clear that a Member can say anything on the floor that he 
wants to say. 

Mr. Harrington. And I don’t think that that in any way should 
be infringed. 

Mr. Milford. So, again, back to my original question : Every Mem- 
ber has access — what is to keep him on his own volition from uni- 
laterally releasing whatever he considered 

Mr. IT Arrington His own judgment and conscience. 

Mr. Milford. With 535 Members, there are bound to be wide 
differences. 

Mr. Harrington. I hope there will be, and I think that is the 
strength, frankly, of this process, if we would only recognize it. 

Mr. Mil, ford. Another question : If the United States should outlaw 
covert activities, as you contend we should, how would you propose to 
stop covert activities carried on by adversary nations? 

Mr. Harrington. How would I propose to stop them ? 

Mr. Milford. Yes. 

Mr. Harrington. By whatever methods we have that would 
acquaint the requisite Government branch and public with the 
danger — if there is a danger — and to deal with it openly. But I think 
that one of the things that we have got to take risks om Mr. Milford, 
is refusing to take on the coloration in dealing with these problems 
Qf societies we regularly condemn. I think we have become, in the 
eyes of many people in this world, not unlike the societies that we 
have suggested are closed in nature, and are adapting to techniques 
that they practice as a rationale for our own survival. I think that that 
is inimical to preserving what we are all about as a people. I am 
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suggesting that we can deal with a foreign threat, but ought to deal 
with it openly. Justify it as a threat, and do what we can to convince 
a substantial body of public opinion and the Congress of that, before 
wo take action. 

Mr. Milford. But if the activity by an adversary is covert, and it is 
its covert activities that we are talking about, there is both a public 
unawareness and an inability, really, to publicly make your case 

Mr. Harrington. Why ? 

Mr. Milford [continuing]. So that the American people would be 
aroused. This is really where the guts of the problem comes in. We 
could go out to the people and say, “Look, tlie Russians are down 
here in Lower Slobovia, and they are in here and they are corrupting 
the country.” But we can’t make our case although we know it is 
happening. 

Mr. Harrington. Why can’t we ? That is my point. Why can’t we — 
with what we are doing now, with intensive efforts at persuasion going 
on daily on the part of the CIA to involve us indirectly in Angola ? 
If there is a legitimate basis for saying this country’s interest is served 
by countering the Cuban and Russian involvement, then why not 
make the case publicly and get general agreement ? 

Mr. Milford. Because we can’t prove the case. 

Mr. Harrington. Then I don’t think we ought to be involved if w T e 
can’t prove the case. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson is recognized for 8 minutes. 

Mr. Johnson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Harrington, if a congressional oversight committee is set up, do 
you think that the present law, which requires the reporting of covert 
, activities to the six committees, should be changed? 

Mr. Harrington. You mean the existing law? Are you talking of 
the so-called Ryan amendment? 

Mr. Johnson. The Ryan-Hughes amendment. But at any rate, 
the act of 1974 states they have to report in timely fashion. That has 
been interpreted by the present Director to mean almost immediately, 
so he has to come up and report to six committees. If a congressional 
oversight committee is setup, what would you say with respect to 
that ? Should they have to continue reporting to the six committees, 
in addition to the oversight committee ? 

- Mr. Harrington. That is assuming that you give away the premise 
that they are allowed to continue this kind of activity. 

Mr. Johnson. Covert activity ? 

Mr. Harrington. I think that I would keep it as broad as possible, 
having an appreciation of how oversight has gone in the past. I think 
that tnat, if you look at the record frankly — and I am talking only 
about the International Relations Committee — is a sham, anyway as it 
has been practiced this year. 

I don’t even know that I would accept the notion that they have 
been substantially in compliance, either in reporting in a timely fash- 
ion or in dealing with the substance. 

Mr. Johnson. But it seems to me that that then makes Colby or the 
next director the errand boy of Congress. He has spent an inordinate 
amount of time here. 

Mr. Harrington. I have listened to that litany. 
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Mr. Johnson. It’s true. I don’t think there’s any question about it. 
You must understand that I am one of the few members of this com- 
mittee who would like to do away with covert operations totally, but 
I don’t see any realistic possibility of that. As I go through the process 
of thinking about how we are going to control it, I think that report- 
ing to six committees is an inordinate burden on a man who should be 
running the Agency. But if we only have one committee that he 
reports to, then you get back in that same old ballgame that youj had 
before — unless the membership of the committee is composed in such 
a fashion that it isn’t made up of just the buddies from the Armed 
Services or the Appropriations or Foreign Affairs Committees. I run 
into a problem there. 

Then what do you think about the possibility of having the com- 
mittee itself — this oversight committee itself — make reports to the 
lest of the Congress, perhaps in a sanitized version that would be 
available to anybody? is that possible? 

The problem I see is that if you have an oversight committee, you 
are in great danger of establishing a super-committee that, in effect, 
makes foreign policy or endorses covert operations. 

That means that 20 or 30 guys could wind up making foreign policy 
for 535. That seems to me to be an unconstitutional premise, which 
leads me back to the conclusion that there is no way you can conduct 
covert operations without doing it the way it has been; because the 

g entleman from Texas is exactly right : If everybody in the Congress 
nows about it, it’s going to be leaked. 

I think I can convince him that unless you continue the present 
system of total secrecy, you have to do away with it. Otherwise, it will 
be leaked through the various processes that go on. But I don’t see any 
way around this. It just seems to me to be a circle, because of the vari- 
ous constitutional requirements and the penchant for secrecy that we 
all have. 

The other day, one of our staff members classified a graph “top 
secret,” and he has been out there raising cain with the CIA because 
they won’t give him anything. The first time he gets a chance, why, 
bang, on goes the red marker. He will never be allowed to forget that. 
I think that is an inherent problem. 

I think perhaps we should change the thrust of our argument on 
what is right or wrong with respect to covert operations — because 
frankly there have been some kinds of political intervention, political 
covert operations, which I personally wouldn’t have done. But neither 
do I find them so distasteful or immoral or anything else that I could 
say they should never have been done. I wouldn’t have authorized 
them, but neither can I characterize the people who did in the same 
manner that you would characterize somebody who authorized an 
assassination plot. 

How can you justify a supercommittee in the Congress? You can’t, 
can you ? At the same time, you have to recognize that if 535 guys have 
access to this information, that doesn’t work out either, does it? 

Mr. Harrington. This is what puzzles me — the inherent lack of con- 
fidence in us and this business of saying we can’t be trusted. 

Mr. Johnson. I am not saying that. I am just saying that your con- 
science is going to come into play at a different point than mine is or 
the chairman’s is or Mr. Dellums’ is. I am not saying these 535 guys are 
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untrustworthy ; but if you are engaging in covert operations it is going 
to be publicized sometime. I don’t think there is any way you can 
challenge that. I am not challenging it on the basis of untrustworthi- 
ness but as a fact. 

Mr. Harrington. There is a theme running through all of this — 
basically a willingness to say that can happen here and we see it 
readily. But for the sake of the history of these agencies over the past 
35 years, the absence of that has been very little really except tneir 
having it come into the public domain at their own point in time and 
their other interpretation. It is just a rejoinder that I think is a risk 
that ought to be taken — rather than attempting to narrow it, or to sug- 
gest that it is the basis for something by way of another approach 
which will keep that in the traditional narrow confines. I just don’t 
really accept it. 

I think part of what would cure it, frankly, is an effort to address 
the underlying question that the chairman and I have dealt with 
earlier this morning — the whole question of the abuse of the classifica- 
tion process and its wild and totally irrelevant usage in many instances. 
That might very well get people feeling there is a lot more sanctity 
attendant — if that is the appropriate word — to the whole process in- 
volving secrecy. 

On the question of a committee, I don’t really have a feeling one way 
or the other. I think I have expressed, in talking with Congressman 
Aspin, my feeling that I would almost like nothing done, rather than 
to have the impression created and broadly held across the country that 
there lias been success in this effort. I reject that totally at this point 
in terms of the fundamental objective of Congress educating the pub- 
lic to what we have had develop in this country. You must first develop 
a better sense both for the Congress and for the public of the inherent 
problems that you confess this morning are presently irreconcilable or 
insoluble. 

Mr. Johnson. They are insoluble unless you stop them, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Harrington. And we agree that that isnot likely atthe present 
time. 

Mr. Johnson. I don’t think that is likely; no. If you don’t try to 
deal with the problem, the dealer from Wisconsin will, so let’s you and 
I try to figure out something about how you can do this. 

Vfho would you put on the committee ? 

Mr. Harrington. You could rotate membership on the committee. 

Mr. Johnson. Would you provide for a rotating membership? 

Mr. Harrington. One of the healthier things you might do is extend 
the life of this committee until the end of the 94th Congress and con- 
tinue to get public awareness of the sort of thing that you might be 
aware of. I suggest, looking at the size of vour staff and the amount of 
time you have liad, you could not possibly have covered in detail or 
with the intensity needed the matters that would give us even the broad 
outlines of what we are dealing with here. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Hanna Arendt, in her book on banality of evil, called “Eich- 
mann in Jerusalem,” infuriated the Israelis by saying Eichmann was 
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not a monster — that he was an ordinary man, but he was doing mon- 
strous deeds and we were all capable of these kinds of things. By the 
same token, you can think in terms of people in the White House who 
were involved in the Watergate conspiracy. They were the most ordi- 
nary people in the world — Dean, Haldeman, that whole crew. They 
were just plain, ordinary people. 

I guess what I am trying to get to is that ordinary people can get 
caught up doing monstrous deeds. I think this committee should take 
a forward look down the road, to see what kind of a safeguard we can 
install to prevent these types of things from happening. 

In looking down there, how do you blow the whistle when you see 
these things happening? I guess I just set out my really deep concerns 
with this kind of level of activity. What can you do, without destroying 
the system? How can you protect the system, without destroying it ? 
What do you recommend? Which way do we go? Is there a cure? 

Mr. Harrington. 1 think the system has been doing a pretty good 
job of destroying itself, Mr. Lehman, over the course of the last dozen 
years, if the alienation of the American peoplo from their Government 
is any indication. The sense that I think exists is that the system itself 
is in fundamental need of reformation, and I don’t think that starts 
with just dealing with the periphery or dealing with it in a very nar- 
row fashion. 

I don’t have any particular wisdom to offer you, as much as just a 
feeling that it has got to be premised on a belief that that alienation 
is very deeply rooted. 

Mr. Lehman. The alienation is not caused by evil people in that 
sense. Alienation is caused by ordinary people. The real safeguard is 
not against this monster wo are going to find in our society — that, is 
self-evident to everybody — but the little deeds. Suppose you find out 
through an ordinary process that there are American paramilitary 
people in Angola. What do you do about it? 

Mr. Harrington. What do you do? 

Mr. Lehman. What do you suggest? Where would you go? 

Give us your recommendation for a kind of a structure, if you need 
one, for something like that. 

Mr. Harrington. If you were dealing with it in a contemporary 
sense, it seems to mo what you do is expose it. v 

Second, if you are concerned about it from the point of view of feel- 
ing it is proper, then you justify it to the Congress and to the Ameri- 
can public and get them committed to the view that our national in- 
terest is involved, rather than engage in this kind of plausible denial 
that allows them to do it and not accept responsibility for the 
involvement. 

In the longer term. I don’t know. Beyond what I have suggested al- 
ready, continue sensitizing all of us to this sort of thing. Continue 
to develop a consensus— -which I don’t think, in talking with the com- 
mittee, exists by any definition this morning — either in what you can 
recommend or what the shape of the intelligence activity should be. 

It would be a singular contribution. I think there is a lot more to be 
done there before you can come to any conclusions at all about where 
you can go' to offer corrective measures right now. I think you have 
only begun that, and that is what I think is the real tragedy of this 
experience. 



Mr. Lehman. I yield back my time. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Harrington, we thank you very much for your presence here 
today, and for the always thought-provoking presentation which you 
have given us. 

Our next witness is the distinguished chairman of the Republican 
Conference, Congressman John Anderson of Illinois. 

Mr. Anderson, we welcome you here and we again appreciate your 
devoting time and energy to this most difficult subject. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee. 

I appreciate your introduction, Mr. Chairman, and also the oppor- 
tunity, which I hope will be relatively brief, to testify today on the 
congressional role in intelligence oversight. 

The revelations of this inquiry and others of intelligence community 
wrongdoing convince mo more than ever that the time is long overdue 
for the Congress to more seriously and effectively exercise its over- 
sight responsibilities in this area. 

The important work of this committee and its Senate counterpart, 
as well as the findings of the earlier Watergate and impeachment in- 
quiries, are essential first steps in calling public attention to the shock- 
ing abuses of power perpetrated by Government agents and agencies. 

To those who would rather not know these things or think our in- 
telligence agencies should be accountable to no one, I would strongly 
commend a basic bicentennial reading list consisting of the Constitu- 
tion and Declaration of Independence. 

If we do not awaken to and act on such flagrant violations of our 
basic rights, traditions and laws by our own Government, we may 
as well relegate these documents to the status of historic relics as part 
of our Bicentennial observance. This inquiry to me, in short, is an im- 
portant affirmation that we do not intend for that to happen. 

Mr. Chairman, now that we have taken the important first step of 
uncovering these abuses, I think we must take a second step — a step 
backward, if you will — to view in its entirety the composite picture 
of these revelations, covering better than two decades, in order to trace 
its origins and discern its meaning. 

What strikes me most about this picture is that it is not the work 
of a particular individual, agency, party, philosophy, or policy ; rather 
it reflects an evolving style, mentality, way of thinking and operat- 
ing — mostly rooted in the cold war. It is not a pretty picture as we see 
it now; but it did happen, and it did grow without careful super- 
vision and critical scrutiny. 

I offer these observations not as a revisionist historian; many Of 
our fears of that earlier period were justified, as were many of our 
responses to real or perceived threats. Nor do I offer these observations 
to imply that no one was to blame for what happened ; obviously, peo- 
ple in power set these events in motion and not some sinister force. 

What I am suggesting, though, is that there was little conscious at- 
tempt to relate these pieces to the whole and recognize that a pattern 



of practices was evolving into standard operating procedures. These,- 
in turn, were later applied to situations which clearly did not warrant 
such practices. 

It is clear now at least that all this was allowed to occur because the- 
executive branch failed to adequately supervise or rationalize these 
activities, and the legislative branch failed to question or oversee these 
activities. While the present findings make some attempt to trace the 
lines of authority and responsibiltiy, we simply cannot ignore that 
these lines ultimately lead back to us in the Congress, as well as to the 
various Presidents in power over this period. 

This brings us to our third step which, in the final analysis, will he 
our most important step, and that is where we go from here. It is 
generally accepted and agreed upon that we must have better executive 
supervision and congressional oversight of the intelligence community. 
Obviously, this committee will be making recommendations in both 
areas. Let me confine myself today, though, to the latter. 

I wouldn’t pretend to have the expertise that members of this com- 
mittee have now developed with respect to the organizational detail 
of the intelligence community as it exists in the executive branch. 

What little validity my comments and my recommendations have. 
I think, would relate to what, my conception is of the role of the 
Congress. 

It has now become conventional wisdom that the Congress must 
enact tighter restrictions on these agencies and create some new type of 
oversight mechanism. I agree. But I would only hasten to caution that 
no'amount of new laws or structural or procedural reforms are in e»'d 
of themselves any assurance against a recurrence of such abuses. We 
pass laws that we don’t oversee and we have committees that don’t 
oversee. I would like to think of myself as a reformer, but I am the 
first to admit that reforms are meaningless if we don’t have the will 
and persistence to make them work. 

The second cautionary note I would raise is against over-reacting 
by enacting a whole shopping list of reforms which may be rendered 
instantly meaningless by virture of their sheer numbers and the im- 
practicality of either complying with them or enforcing them. 

I have a brief quotation here in my statement from the fine report 
of the Senate Watergate Committee of last year: 

In approaching If* task of recommending remedial legislation, the committee 
Is mindful that revelations of past scandals have often failed to produce mean- 
ingful reform. Too frequently, there is a tendency to overreact in the wake of a 
particular scandal and hnrden the penal code with Ill-considered laws directed 
to the specific — perhaps aberrational — conduct exposed. This proliferation of 
criminal laws has tended to over-complicate the penal code and. consequently, 
to Impair the effectiveness of Its administration. Moreover, legislation is. at best, 
a blunt weapon to combat immorality. 

I think there are some words of wisdom in that bit of philosophy 
from the Senate Watergate Committee. 

Third, I would caution a^inst legisMing in such a detailed nod 
restrictive fashion as to make it impossible for our intelligence agencies 
to carry out their legitimate functions. In our desire to correct abuses 
of our rights by the Government, let us not make It impossible for the 
Government to prevent such abuses by others. 

While we mav draft a law with a past abuse in mind, we must also 
consider its ramifications for all future contingencies. I would rather 



leave some flexibility in the law, so long as there is strict supervision 
and oversight, than to place a permanent straitjacket on the intel- 
ligence community. 

Having offered these general words of caution and observations, let 
me proceed to make some specific recommendations on congressional 
oversight of the intelligence community. 

As most of you are aware from our debate on creating and re-creat- 
ing this committee, I strongly support the concept oi a permanent 
joint committee on intelligence operations. On January 14 of this 
year, I joined with Congressman Biester in introducing H.R. 261 to 
create such a joint committee to conduct continuing oversight of our 
foreign intelligence community. 

In addition to its continuing oversight responsibilities, the joint 
committee would have exclusive jurisdiction over the legislative 
authorizations for the various foreign intelligence agencies named in 
the bill, including the CIA, DIA, and NSA. 

The joint committee would be comprised of 18 membere-^-9 from 
each House, with a 5/4 majority/minority party ratio — appointed by 
the majority and minority leaders of each House respectively. The 
nine members from each House would include two each from the com- 
mittees on Armed Services, Foreign Affaire and Appropriations, and 
three at-large members. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the fact that this is not a novel sugges- 
tion, and there are numerous variations on this proposal which nave 
been introduced, including bills to combine jurisdiction over both 
foreign and domestic intelligence agencies in such a committee. There 
obviously is no magic formula and the success of any new overeight 
committee will ultimately depend on the people appointed to it and 
the kind of job they do. 

My own preference for confining this to foreign intelligence is 
basea on the particularly sensitive nature of our foreign intelligence 
operations vis-a-vis domestic intelligence activities. 

I think our existing standing committees in the House and Senate 
can adequately handle these domestic matters. Moreover, the joint 
c6mmittee will be more effective if it is not spread too thin. Exercising 
oversight of foreign intelligence activities alone should be a full-time 
job for such a committee. 

Finally, as a member of a joint committee for more than a dozen 
years now, the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, a committee that 
lias, legislative authority, I can attest I believe on the basis of that 
experience to the practicality and success of this approach in handling 
very sensitive matters. 

There have been no leaks that I am aware of in the history of that 
committee, which was created way back in 1947 by the original Atomic 
Energy Act. 

Let me mako one final point which is not in my prepared state- 
ment. I would very much favor giving that joint committee legislative 
authority. 

In other words, it would not simply be an oversight committee. 
It would have legislative authority. And, therefore. I have not in- 
cluded in this statement a long detailed prescription of perhaps the 
guidelines that could be given to the CIA, the DIA, and the intelli- 
gence community on such matters as covert operations. 



I think that a joint committee could be entrusted with legislative 
responsibility which could then encompass, obviously after further 
hearings, the responsibility to come forward with those detailed pre- 
scriptions and guidelines that might avoid some of the abuses that 
have been so well brought out by the work of this committee. 

Mr. -Chairman, this is my statement. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, Mr. Anderson. 

In general, I agree with your statement, but there are elements of 
it with which I have great difficulty. 

You stated, in effect, that you think our existing standing commit- 
tees in the House and Senate can adequately handle these domestic 
matters. This particularly troubles me, in view of the revelations 
which have been made both in this committee and in the Senate com- 
mittee about a continuing pattern of invasion of private rights and 
unequal enforcement of the law by the FBI over a long period of 
years. It is my feeling that the oversight of those committees on the 
domestic side was at least as dubious as those having the job on the 
foreign intelligence side. 

There is a practical problem, and you would know this better than 
I. To the extent that we add jurisdiction to any oversight committee, 
particularly when we give it legislative jurisdiction— and I think it 
would be meaningless if we did not give it legislative jurisdiction; 
it would be essentially nowerless if we did not give it legislative juris- 
diction — we run into that great problem of the removal of jurisdic- 
tion from people who hold it now. Rather than the danger of our 
passing a large shopping list of reforms, I anticipate great difficulty 
in passing any reforms so long as we are attempting to take jurisdic- 
tion away from committees which have it at the present time. 

I would like to hear vour comments, as a legislative expert, on 
that very practical problem. 

Mr. Anderson. I appreciate the chairman’s description of me as a 
legislative expert. I would call to the committee’s attention the fact 
that in the bill to which I referred — which I introduced along with 
Mr. Biester in January of this year, H.R. 261 — there is on page 5, 
beginning with line 6, a provision to the effect that “nothing in this 
subsection shall be construed to deprive any committee of cither House 
from exercising legislative oversight with respect to foreign intelli- 
gence activities-and operations relating to the jurisdiction of such 
committee.” 

That, obviously, can be criticized on the grounds of duality. That 
dual jurisdiction means that something is going to fall between the 
cracks. If it is everybody’s business, it becomes nobody’s business. 
I would say, however, that granted the difficulty of budging some of 
these committees that have been accustomed to exercising jurisdiction 
in this area, we have had a rather poignant example. I think, in the 
Rules Committee of a change of attitude on the subject of energy. 
And member after member of that committee, as well as other Mem- 
bers of the House, have come to me and said we wish we had a chance 
-to undo the mischief that we did last year in adopting i he substitute 
to the Boiling-Martin committee resolution which would have set up 
a special committee on energy* 
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We realize now that the fragmented jurisdiction over that subject — 
parceled out, I believe, to more than six subcommittees of the House — 
is not the way to address ourselves to the problem. 

I think if we had it to do over again we would now be ready to 
create a committee on energy, and I feel that as a result of the work 
of your committee and the publicity — very welcome publicity — that 
you have given to the abuses that have gone on in this area 

Chairman Pike. Some of the publicity I didn’t particularly 
welcome. 

Mr. Anderson. I will accept the amendment. I think you have 
made some converts. There are a lot of people who have stood on 
the traditional ground that, “this is my committee’s work and let no 
one trespass on this territory,” but who now realize that we have got 
to have a more rational, logical, concentration of authority than we 
have in this area. I don’t think the difficulties are quite as great in 
that regard as you would suspect. 

Now, you made another point, I believe, in your question, and that 
was that you disagreed or doubted the statement I made — that I felt 
with respect to domestic intelligence agencies, notably the FBI, the 
existing committees could handle that matter. 

I have been as severe in my public criticism of the abuses there as 
has the chairman, and I felt particularly that the revelations that took 
place with respect to FBI surveillance of Martin Luther King were 
shocking and offensive to every sense of justice I think that any of 
us have. And obviously, there is need for more oversight than has 
occurred in the past. 

My optimism is grounded in part on the fact that in the committee 
reorganization act that we enacted in the 93d Congress we did, of 
course, put in language requiring new oversight responsibilities by the 
standing legislative committees, requiring them, I think, to set up 
subcommittees that would exercise that oversight function. 

So, I think, in that legislation we have zeroed in on the fact that 
committees have not carried out their responsibilities of oversight in 
the past and are now mandated by this act to do so. There is still the 
problem, the further problem — and the chairman didn’t refer to it, 
but as a former member of the Committee on Armed Services I know 
that it concerned him — of the possibility of this sort of incestuous 
relationship that goes on between legislative committees that have 
under their wing— and sometimes it becomes a protective wing — a 
particular agency of the executive branch. 

I don’t know now you address that. Admittedly, if you continue to 
give the Judiciary Cpmmittee — which would be the appropriate com- 
mittee with respect to the FBI — the possibility of maybe developing 
tpo close and harmonious a working relationship with the Department- 
of Justice, there is some danger. But again, I think the very salutary 
reminder that we have had through the work of your committee, that 
these evils do exist and have gone on, is going to be a pretty sharp 
incentive to these oversight subcommittees of other legislative com- 
mittees to do their job. 

Chairman Pike, Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman* 
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1 want to commend my colleague from Illinois for interesting him- 
self in this subject, and assuming responsibility for helping to see that 
the House of Representatives undertakes to correct ana improve a 
situation which has deteriorated because of a lack of appropriate 
executive and legislative oversight. I note, particularly in your state- 
ment, that you are willing to assume that our inaction over a long 
period of time must necessarily also cause us to assume responsibility 
for the excesses or abuses that have occurred in this area of intelligence. 

I am thankful that the gentleman’s effort to establish a joint com- 
mittee did not succeed. Otherwise, I don’t know whatever would have 
happened to the very important work which this House Select Com- 
mittee has been able to perform. I would try to call to your attention 
or impress upon you a distinction between the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy — on which you serve so ably — and the oversight func- 
tion which the House of Representatives, as an institution, must assume 
with regard to this subject of intelligence. 

In the first place, we were entering a new field when we went into 
the subject of atomic energy. We are dealing with an old field when 
it comes to the oversight function here, even oversight with regard 
to intelligence. 

Mr. Andersox. Will the gentleman yield.? 

Mr. McClory. We have had different committees carrying on very 
limited oversight during this period, and I think there is more of a 
correlation with the House Committee on Standards of Official Con- 
duct, the House Committee on the Budget, and the general House 
■oversight function than there is with the Joint. Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, or even the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

Will you comment on that. 

Mr. Axoersox. I don’t want to leave the gentleman with the impres- 
- sion that I think there is an exact parallel, but my reason for selecting 
that committee, in addition to the fact that I have served on it for a 
number of years, it is the only Joint Committee that has legislative 
authority ; and I feel very strongly, as the chairman has said, that this 
committee would mean nothing if it didn’t have legislative authority. 

The other point I would try to make is that in the joint committee 
there has been a high degree of security, so I think we can banish the 
fear that you have a committee and there are just going to be leaks 
all over the place. 

Finally, in the Joint Committee there has been a relative degree of 
comity between the two Houses in carrying out a joint function — not 
always : sometimes we have our problems, but generally it has worked. 
- . Mr. McCeory. I would like to point out in addition that, with respect 
to intelligence activities, and especiallv the CIA, virtually its entire 
function is overseas. It has to do with international rel at ions, and the 
Senate, I am sure, constitutionally — and you made appropriate ref- 
erence to the Constitution and the Declaration of Independence — 
assumes a different tvne of authority with regard to. the confirmation 
of ambassadors, and the Secretary of State, and other officers in that 
are a of foreign relations. So we might have authority vested in the 
"Senate, which is different from that in the House of Representatives, 
and the membership would feel that they occupied different basic roles 
from that which they would assume with regard to their functions on 
the Joint Committee! 
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Mr. Anderson. The other reason that I would suggest to the gentle- 
man for my having been attracted to the device of the Joint Com- 
mittee is that we are all terribly busy. I am mindful of the tendency 
over the years for committees to proliferate ; and it seemed to me, from 
the standpoint of avoiding duplication, the Joint Committee would 
provide one forum, one place, where the members of the intelligence 
community would testify. They would be held accountable, and we 
would avoid, again I repeat, some of the duplication that does go on in 
the work of the Congress. 

Air. McClory. I thank the gentleman. 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Anderson, it is my understanding — and I want 
.to say this for the benefit of the members — that you have a time prob- 
lem at the moment. 

Mr. Anderson. I do, indeed, Mr. Chairman. 

A conference report in which I am greatly interested is now on the 
floor and I had some remarks to make about it. 

Chairman Pike. I am told there are only a few minutes left for de- 
bate on it. I would simply ask that our staff call the next witness whom 
we had not alerted 

Mr. Anderson. I will be happy to come back for further questions. 

Chairman Pike. Can you stay here for a few more minutes while we 
get Mr. Quie up here to testify? We will proceed, but I ask the mem- 
bers to limit their questions as much as possible to give everybody a 
chance. 

Mr. Dell urns? 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Anderson, I appreciate your testimony, your interest, and the 
thoughts you expressed this morning. 

First or all, you may or may not know that we have received testi- 
mony that the GAO, which is the investigative arm of the House, has 
been totally thwarted in their ability to conduct audits of the mtellir 
gence community by virtue of the fact that the information is com- 
partmented, available only on a need-to-know basis, and cryptologic, 
so that our investigative arm, which is very important in terms of our 
ability to conduct effective oversight, has been totally thwarted in its 
ability to do an effective audit. This renders the concept of accounta- 
bility null and void. 

The question that I would like to raise with you is : Should the GAO 
have access to all the intelligence community, and should compart- 
mentation thwart the ability of GAO to carry out an effective audit 
and/or any other kind of investigation upon request of the Congress 
or appropriate committees ? 

Mr. Anderson. I will be very frank with you, Mr. Dellums; that is a 
question to which I have not given much thought, but I quite agree 
with your general premise that if the principle of accountability is to 
mean* anything at all, Congress must nave at its disposal the kind of 
expertise which. certainly is represented, I would think, in the GAO to 
look into matters that would be germane to any investigation. 

I don’t know what you have in mind for the function of the GAO — 
whether it would go beyond an audit of financial transactions, for ex- 
ample. Of course, once you get into how people spend their money it 
gives you a pretty good idea, I suppose, of the overall pattern of what 
the activities are. But I think my initial impression — I might want to 


revise this if I thought about it a little bit more— my initial impres- 
sion is that if Congress is going to conduct oversight, be it through a 
joint committee, select committee, or some other institutional mecha- 
nism, we must have an understanding that we can call on those people 
we feel we need to use in connection with that investigation and that 
oversight, and that could well include the GAO. 

It would seem to me that some means ought to be found whereby we 
could use their expertise in delving into certain matters; yes. 

Mr. Dellums. Given the time, Mr. Chairman, I would just like to 
ask one additional question. 

It goes to the issue of full access to information, because certainly 
if there is to be effective oversight on the part of the Congress we must 
have access to information. 

I would like to couch the question in these terms : Senator Taft once 
said, and I would like to quote directly : 

Secrecy deprived the Senate and Congress of the substance of the powers con- 
ferred on them by the Constitution of the United States. 

And from my perspective, the meeting of the constitutional require- 
ment of congressional participation in national security and foreign 
affairs matters depends wholly on the loosening of the executive 
monopoly on information and insuring congressional access to that 
information. 

I would like, with that sort of open-ended comment, to ask you to 
comment on that statement. 

Mr. Anderson. There isn’t anything in the philosophy of the Sen- 
ator which you have just quoted with which I would disagree. I cer- 
tainly subscribe to many of the things that were said by the witness who 
preceded me in this chair about overclassification and the need to 
somehow get around that problem that I think leads — as I told a mem- 
ber of this committee the other day — not to the assertion of executive 
privilege but executive arrogance in hiding from us things that ought 
to be given to the Congress. 

I find nothing in the Senator’s statement with which I would 
disagree. 

Mr. Deu.ttms. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. I have to announce to the members of the committee 
that; Mr. Quie now tells us he is the floor manager of the side of the 
bill that you, Mr. Anderson, want to go speak to. It demonstrates some 
of the difficulties of our time constraints. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Anderson, I will simply ask you to stay as long 
as you can and leave when you_must, at which time the committee will 
recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

Mr. Aspin? 

Mr. Aspin. Thank you. 

Mr. Anderson, just a couple of questions. 

On your proposed joint committee, what do you think about rotating 
membership? 

Mr. Anderson. I think that, is a good idea. 

Mr. A8fin. It is not part of your proposal. 

Mr. Anderson. I didn’t go into all of the details. I suggested 18, 
which is, I guess, an arbitrary number : but I don’t think it should be 
too large and it shouldn’t be too small. Rotation is a principle that 
appeals to me on a committee of that kind. 



Mr. AsriN. Do you anticipate that this committee assignment would 
be in addition to regular committee assignments ? 

Mr. Anderson. Well, the standing rule of my party conference is j 
that you can’t be a member or more than one major standing committee, 
but as we define the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, it is not a 
standing committee. 

I have never really quite understood why. It has been standing for 
some time. But it isn’t, and so we can serve on a major committee and 
also serve on that committee. I think the same rule should probably 
apply in the House ; yes. 

Mr. Aspin. Mr. Chairman, did you want to finish this? 

Chairman Pike. No. 

As long as Mr. Anderson is not 

Mr. Anderson. I am getting a little uncomfortable. 

Chairman Pike. You will have to tell Mr. Quie, I am afraid, that 
- because of our own time schedule we will not be able to hear him and 

1 hope he will submit his statement. 

[The statement Congressman Quie was scheduled to present to' the 
committee is printed on pp. 2031-2035 of the appendixes.] 

Mr. Anderson. I would he glad to come back for more questions if 
there are some. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you. We have other witnesses. 

The committee will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon in 
room 2247. — 

[Whereupon, at 11:40 a.m. the committee recessed; to reconvene at 

2 o’clock the same day.] 


AFTERNOON SESSION 

REFORM OF THE INTELLIGENCE COMMUNITY 

Chairman PiKE.The^omraitteewillcomoto order. 

Our witness this afternoon is a distinguished historian who can per- 
haps add some real perspective on the question of where we are and 
.where we are going. Prof. Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., is a well-known 
historian and author. He has been a recipient of a Pulitzer Prize for 
history, a Guggenheim fellowship, an American Academy of Arts and 
Letters grant, and the Pulitzer Prize for biography in 1965. 

Professor Schlesinger, we thank you for coming. I want to apologize 
for the poor turnout of members. We do find that if we are not looked 
into an acute controverey the television cameras seem to disappear, mid 
with the disappearance 1 of ,tHe television cameras goes some or the mo* 
mentum for attendance. 1 want to thank those who arehere. 

Please proceed, Prof^qr Schlesinger. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR SCHLESINGER, JR., FORMER SPECIAL 
' ' ASSISTANT ft) PRESIDENT. JOHN F, KENNEDY 

Mr: Schlesinger. I mustsay Tam complimented. I have testifiedbe- 
fore congressional’ committees on other* occasions, ; and t am very com* 
plimented 1 by* the distlhgaished tUrhout today. It compares f avorabl 

I Rave a prepared statement. , ' 

Chairman Pikjfe Wfe thauk.you, 
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Mr. ScnuEsmoEB. Perhaps I should begin with a word about my 
qualifications, such as they may be, for holding forth before this com- 
mittee on the subject of the role of Congress in relation to the Govern- 
ment intelligence services. I was an intelligence officer in the Office of 
Strategic Services during the Second World War, ending as deputy 
chief of the Secret Intelligence-Research and Analysis (SIRA) Re- 
ports Board in Paris in 1944—45. Later, as special assistant to Presi- 
dent Kennedy, I was asked by the President after the Bay of Pigs to 
write a report on the possible reorganization of the intelligence com- 
munity. I regret to say that I did not retain a copy of the report, which 
was highly classified, but I understand that the Senate select commit- 
tee has a copy in its possession. 

In a footnote, I attach a description of the report given by Roger 
Hilsman, who was then Director of Intelligence and Research in the 
State Department, in his book “To Move a Nation,” published in 1967 : 

It was in the Killian committee and the White House that discussion centered 
on the larger -question of CIA’s role in the making of policy and the conduct of 
foreign affairs. Within the White House staff, Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., spent 
more time on the problem than anyone else, and It was he who developed a full 
and reasoned set of proposals. His basic thesis was that secret activities are 
permissible so long as they do not affect the principles and practices of our 
society, and that they cease to be permissible when their effect is to corrupt these 
principles and practices. * * * Schlesinger argued for a drastic overhaul of the 
intelligence setup. What he proposed was (1) taking the research and estimat- 
ing function and all other overt activities out of CIA and also taking the Bureau 
of Intelligence asd Research out of the State Department and combining the two 
into a new, Independent agency; and, (2) leaving CIA with its covert functions, 
but renaming It to escape the tarnished image and putting the new agency di- 
rectly under the State Department for “policy guidance.” 

That report, as I recall it 14 years, after, was concerned primarily 
X* with devising better methods or supervision and control within the 
executive branch. 

The events of later years have persuaded me, however, that it is vain 
to rely on the executive branch — or at least on recent Presidents — to 
undertake serious remedial action. Even today, after public disclosure 
of a record of squalor known for many months to the White House, the 
President has still to offer a program designed to prevent the repeti- 
tion of such crime and folly in the future. That is why I welcome the 
initiative taken by your committee in holding these hearings — and 
why I appreciate your invitation to set forth some thoughts today. 

The problem, as I see it, is to strike a just balance between two op- 
posing considerations. The first consideration, in my judgment, is that - 
many of the functions performed by the CIA are vital to the national 
security of the United States. Intelligence about other countries — 
even intelligence secretly obtained inside other countries — remains a 
necessity in a world of grimly antagonistic national states. So does 
counterespionage. Covert action — action designed not to gather or 
protect information but to influence events — raises grave problems. 
6ome of which I will mention later, but I can visualize circumstances 
in which the national safety might justify resort to clandestine po- 
litical operation. Activities m all three categories demand for success 
a screen xrf secrecy. 

The second consideration is that in a free democracy these activities 
must be brought under definite and effective control. The record shows 
beyond cavil that the CIA has abused its power; also that higher- 
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executive authority may have on occasion connived in or even insti- 
gated such abuse. The problem of establishing control involves the 
executive branch as a whole as well as Congress. But it must begin 
within CIA itself. The Bay of Pigs operation, for example — ana I 
was among those who took part in the series of very top secret meet- 
ings before the Bay of Pigs— was tightly held within a small CIA 
faction ; even the CIA intelligence branch was never brought in — a 
fact which was not clear to the Keimedy White House at that point — 
though its estimate of the probable reaction of the Cuban people to an 
invasion of exiles might have been instructive. CIA pretends to have 
an Inspector General, but this officer, the Bockefeller Commission ad- 
imts, ‘ was sometimes refused access to particularly sensitive CIA 
activities.” The CIA program of administering LSD to unsuspecting 
subjects, one of whom after this therapy killed himself, started in 
1953 ; the Inspector General did not hear about it until 1963. The CIA 
program directed against dissenters in the United States was— again 
I quote the Rockefeller Commission — “not effectively supervised and 
reviewed by anyone in the CIA who was not operationally involved 

In the case of the assassination projects, the Director of CIA— Allen 
^ — was n °I told about the original anti-Castro plot 

of I960 until a point after lesser CIA officers had put on a contract in 
the underworld; and Dulles’ successor, John McCone, was told nothing 
about the subsequent anti-Castro plots until late in 1963 when he 
learned that his own Agency was involved with the Chicago hoodlum 
bam Giancana by reading an article in the Chicago Sun-Times. Even 
then he was given to understand that the operation had been termi- 
nated. Ones impression of the CIA is of an agency singularly and 
fatally defective in mechanisms of internal control. 

Nor has external control by the executive branch been effective. The 
assassination projects, for example, were never submitted for clear- 
ance to the Special Group, the subcommittee of the National Security 
Council charged with responsibility for authorizing all important 
covert operations. For 20 years after 1953, the CIA ran under four 
Presidents a mail intercept prograih of massive size and indisputable 
illegality. According to the Rockefeller Commission, “No evidence' 
be found that any briefing of any President occurred.” 

This is the situation that to this, day the executive branch has de- 
clined to do anything significant about. In view of the failure of the 
.President to propose a program of reform, Congress now offers the 
only hope. Speaking realistically, this seems a frail hope— unless Con- 
gress radically changes its own thinking. For it was Congress, through 
its own deliberate decisions, that made— and kept — the CIA an agencv 
uniquely immune to congressional control. The Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949, for example, exempted the CIA from Federal 
laws and regulations on spending, on disclosure of the budget, on 
disclosure of the numbers, names, titles, functions, and salaries of its 

also declined to put our intelligence services under 
the State Department, though British intelligence, for example, takes 
instruction : from 1 , and* is accountable to the Foreign Office. 

As early as 1953 Senator Mansfield questioned the wisdom of allow- 
ing almost complete independence” to so powerful an agency “Once 
secrecy becomes sacrosanct,” Senator Mansfield warned in 1954, “it 
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invites abuse.” His warnings fell on exceedingly deaf congressional 
ears. Mansfield first proposed a joint committee on central intelli- 
gence over 20 years ago. That proposal has got nowhere in the genera- 
tion since. In 1971 Dean Rusk told the Senate Judiciary Committee, 
“I have had the experience of giving information to some Members of 
Congress who have said to me, gee, I wish you hadn’t told me that. 
I really don’t want to know that kind of thing.” Let Congress not be 
unduly self-righteous now. If the CIA has runwild, it is because Con- 
gress permitted, if it did not encourage, the CIA to do so. 

Assuming, though, that recent events — signalized by the passage in 
1974 of the Hughes amendment to the Foreign Assistance Act and 
by the establishment this year of the two select committees in the 
Senate and the House— -signify a change of congressional mind and a 
hardening of congressional will, let us see what Congress might use- 
fully do. The guiding principle, it seems to me, should be this — if I 
may quote from Roger Hilsman’s summation of the thesis of my 1961 
report to President Kennedy, that: 

secret activities are permissible so long as they do not affect the principles and 
practices of onr society, and that they c.«se to be permissible when their' effect 
is to corrupt such principles and practices. 

First, the first and most effective action Congress could take it to' 
seize control of the intelligence budget— -and to cut it drastically. One 
must candidly say that the recent action of the House in refusing 
to make public even the aggregate CIA budget figures does not fill this 
observer with optimism. For the obvious fact is that the intelligence 
community has had far too much money. 

One consequence of having, too much money is a temptation to 
rush into bizarre and profligate projects, like Howard Hughes and 
the Glomar. Another consequence is a lot of people sitting at a lot of 
desks and trying to justify their existence by thinking up things to do. 
The Senate assassination hearings have already shown what absurdi- 
ties will result — the idea, for example, of spraying Castro’s broadcast- 
ing studio with a chemical that produces effects smlliar to LSD ; or the 
idea of dusting Castro’s shoes, in case he left them outside his hotel 
room, with thallium salts in the expectation that this would cause his 
beard to fall out and destroy his charismatic appeal ; or the idea of 
depositing an exotic seashellj rigged to. explode^in the watefs where' 
Castro liked to skin dive. 

Cutting the CIA budget in half would eliminate such' nonsense, re- 
lease these geniuses for jpbs as^ItoUy wood script writers or in Santa 
Claus’ workshop, and compel the CIA to reconsider its priorities and 
concentrate soberly and carefully on serious matters,! such as the col- 
lection and analysis of intelligence; 

Second, Congress must* of course, as even the Rockefeller commis- 
si onconcedfes. establish after all these years a Joint Committee on ln- 
telligence. The experience \ of the Joint Committee ort’ Atomic Energy 
shows that congressional committees can beentrusted with highlygensi- 
tive information, Rut I do not ’seq such a committee as a cure-all } and 
I urge thht its functions be carefully considered and defined! I wOuld 
not suppose, for example^ that the joint committee- would ordinarily 
receive operational detail' of- intelligence or counterintelligence projects 
or that* it cbtild usefully attempt to clear any but high-cost, high*risIc 
covert operations. Its main function, Twould tentatively/ suggest^ 
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should be to examine and authorize intelligence budgets. It should 
also — and I think this is a very critical point — appoint an intelligence 
ombudsman, to whom any intelligence employee in the intelligence 
community, with reason to believe that his agency is carrying out im- 
proper activities, can turn. 

I think one thing the Watergate experience demonstrated is the fact 
that there are many very decent people in the Federal bureaucracy, in- 
cluding the FBI and tlie CIA, who were repelled by things they were 
instructed to do. There ought to be some ordained and proper place to 
which they could turn — instead of Jack Anderson — and express their 
repugnance. The creation of an intelligence ombudsman, responsible to 
the Joint Intelligence Committee, authorized to hear from members of 
the intelligence community, might provide a useful means of offsetting 
unduly imaginative initiatives on the part of intelligence officials. 

The joint committee should of course be prepared, when necessary, 
to conduct investigations of intelligence activities, with full and un- 
questioned access to all relevant documents. 

Third, Congress should also take action to improve the control mech- 
anisms for intelligence activities within the executive branch. The crit- 
ical problem here is covert action. I don’t suppose there is any serious 
, belief that we should abolish intelligence or counterespionage. Some 
would solve the covert action problem by the simple abolition of any 
covert action capability. As indicated earlier, I am inclined to disagree. 

Covert action began mildly enough, witli assistance to democratic 
parties, trade unions, newspapers, and so on, in Western Europe in 
the early years of the ^farshall plan, to counteract subsidies poured in 
by the Soviet Union to corresponding Communist organizations. In 
the fifties, U.S. covert action turned ambitious and aggressive. It set 
itself out not just to support our friends, but to do in oqr foes. The 
covert action operators acquired paramilitary delusions, established 
private armies and air forces, and began to construe their mission as 
including the murder of foreign leaders. In short, they lost touch witli 
-reality. It is evident that the costs of covert action began to exceed the 
benefits the moment we moved from the support of our friends to the 
subversion of our foes. The great CIA “triumphs” of the fifties — in- 
stalling the Shah in Iran, turning out a leftwing regime in Guate- 
mala — cannot be said in retrospect to have much advanced the national 
interest. On the other hand, the impression of the United States, 
created by malign and promiscuous CIA intervention around the 
world, has damaged us very clearly and gravely. 

It may even be that one result of our reckless infatuation with 
malign covert action has been to make the resort to benign and limited 
covert action impossible for years to come. For the time being, cer- 
tainly, the CIA should get out of covert action. We have lost all 
credibility in this field, and there are no present threats to our safety 
that call for clandestine measures of political intervention. Still, I 
would not prohibit covert action by statute. I can conceive situations 
that may justify benign covert action, and I believe we should retain 
a standby capability for clandestine operations. What is essential is 
to make sure that, should covert action ever be called for, it will be 
used sparingly, responsibly, and accountably. 

The special group, known in its most recent incarnation as the 40 
Committee, has manifestly failedio do an adequate job of controlling 
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covert action. One trouble is that it consists of overworked and har- 
ried officials whose primary responsibilities lie elsewhere. Another is 
that the CIA has too often neglected to submit its most repellent and 
least defensible ideas, like the assassination projects, to this committee. 
Congress must, I believe, take action, since the executive evidently will 
not, to establish a more effective mechanism. 

Congress might, for example, build on an existing institution, the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. It might give that 
Board a statutory base, a full-time chairman, a full-time staff. Con- 
gress might require senatorial confirmation for members of the Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board. It might require bipartisan representa- 
tion on the Board as it docs on a number of regulatory commissions. 
It might give the Board full oversight responsibility, including' the 
authority to clear all clandestine operations and all high-cost, high- 
risk intelligence and counterespionage projects. It might designate 
chairmen of the Joint Committee on Intelligence as members of the 
Board ex officio. 

' An alternative might be to give the clearance authority to a full- 
time review committee, established by the FIAB and composed of 
senior persons seasoned in international relations and also including 
chairmen of the joint committee. The FIAB itself would retain over- 
sight authority. In one waf or another Congress could, if it wished, 
create a serious mechanism of control without jeopardizing the secrecy 
of intelligence operations. 

Fourth, Congress should also take action to improve the mechanisms 
of control within the CIA itself. In this connection, I must dissent 
from the idea that the Director of the CIA should be a professional. 
On the contrary, I think that what the CIA has terribly lacked is top 
leadership sensitive to larger democratic considerations and responsive 
to our constitutional process. The trouble with the professionals is 
that they tend to lose their perspective after years of service in a vast, 
isolated, self-contained, self-deluded, arrogant institution, withdrawn 
from social and political reality, saturated with the religion of secrecv 
and adept at concealment and deception. Mr. Colbv’s commendable 
forthrightness on a number of issues stands in marked contrast to what 
testimony has disclosed about his predecessors. “I asked two different 
top men of the CIA,” Senator Goldwater said recently, “if thev would 
lie to protect the Presidency, and they both said they would.” "What a 
testimonial to officials in a democratic polity. !Ve need as heads of the 
CIA persons whose devotion to the constitutional order is greater than 
their devotion to the Presidency — and they are more likely to lie found 
in the practical world of affairs than in the hallucinatory world of 
professional intelligence operators. 

In addition, it seems imperative to make the CIA Inspector General 
a serious and weighty figure, as he has never lieen in the past. I would 
go farther: Let Congress establish an office of the inspector general for 
the entire intelligence community of which, let us never forget, the 
CIA is only, budgetarily speaking, a minor part. The office should 
have direct access to the Joint Committee on Intelligence and to the 
FIAB. Let Congress require that the person appointed to that office 
receive senatorial confirmation. Such action would both impose obliga- 
tions on n«d assure support for an inspector general who strives to 
discharge his duties. 



Fifth, finally, ancl lamentably, it seems to me necessary, in order to 
avoid repetition of those well-documented occasions when CIA officials 
have failed to level with the President, with the Special Group, with 
their own CIA Director and with their own CIA Inspector General, 
for Congress to im ke it a criminal offense when any official authorizes 
clandestine actions in violation of the clearance process set forth 
by congressional statute. This is a sad conclusion to reach. But given 
the ineradicable sinfulness of man — a point well understood by 
the founding fathers — it would appear essential to establish what the 
Federalist Papers — No. 51 — tactfully called auxiliary precautions. 

I have no doubt that these suggestions can be improved. But they 
do seem to me to point in the right direction — that is, they seek to 
safeguard the secrecy and effectiveness of necessary intelligence op- 
erations and at the same time to establish a realistic* machinery of ac- 
countability and control. Only in this way can we both preserve what 
is essential" in the national intelligence effort and make sure that the 
intelligence ethos will not corrupt the principles and practices of our 
democratic society. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, Professor Schlesinger. 

We now have, a pretty good turnout of members. We are always 
subject to the whim of the bells on the floor, and I would suggest that 
a good procedure for us to follow would be to have our other witness, 
Mr. Robert Murphy, join you at the witness table. 

Mr. Murphy, will you come up and give us your statement ? 

We will withhold questioning of both witnesses until Mr. Murphy 
has concluded. 

STATEMENT OF ROBERT MURPHY, CHAIRMAN, COMMISSION ON 

THE ORGANIZATION OF THE GOVERNMENT FOR THE CONDUCT 

OF FOREIGN POLICY 

Mr. Robert Murphy. Mr. Chairman, I may be here under false pre- 
tenses because I didn't realize that a formal statement was necessary. 
I spoke with your staff by telephone, and I thought it would be an in- 
formal discussion. I have a few notes and I will be glad to submit 
whatever questions you may have. 

After listening to Arthur’s illuminating statement. I doubt very 
much that I can add to your wisdom on this subject. 

As you all know, the Commission on the Organization of the Gov- 
ernment for the Conduct of Foreign Policy submitted its report to 
the President last June. Chapter 7 of that report related to the 
reorganization of intelligence. 

As stated in that report, the maintenance of intelligence capabilities 
of the highest competence is essential to the national security. Policy 
must be based on an understanding of many issues — military anil- 
economic, political and scientific, foreign and domestic. 

That understanding requires the collection and analysis of enormous 
quantities of information. Much of it is publicly available, but much of 
the most critical information is not openly available. The primary 
mission of the United States intelligence community is the responsi- 
bility for gathering, evaluating, and reporting such information and 
assessing its significance: and that mission will remain crucial to the 
U.S. security for the foreseeable future. 



Our Commission stressed a strong intelligence organization in rela- 
tion to our foreign policy — the need for a strong intelligence organiza- 
tion — and emphasized the need to continue covert policy. 

They emphasized the importance of developing surveillance over 
the intelligence community to give assurance that it is acting con- 
sistently with our foreign policy, so that we come down to the ques- 
tion of strengthening the role of the Director of Central Intelligence, 
strengthening the role of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, and 
strengthening, and improving the role of the President’s Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board to give it a greater degree of surveillance 
and to tie it in closely to the President. 

In each case the incoming President, of course, should renew its 
mandate to that official, and also to strengthening the work of the 40 
Committee by having more meetings — and not just discussions over the 
telephone — with the need to exchange views at such meetings, and then 
the continuing follow-up of surveillance after the decision is made to 
make sure it is carried out and done. 

There is the question, of course, of the establishment of the Joint 
Committee on National Security for Intelligence, or just Joint Com- 
mittee on Intelligence. I am thinking of Clem Zablocki’s suggestions in 
this area. We have the question of surveillance over the intelligence 
community, and, of course, the question of representatives from the for- 
eign officer group and the Armed Services Committee, and then the 
question of the size of the group that would operate in this area — per- 
haps a minimum of 12 to 15 persons from both Democratic and 
Republican Parties. 

We feel that the system has been really very haphazard up to now. 
We are dealing here, of course, with classified and unclassified mate- 
rial, with an important thrust to the covert. 

We feel that this joint committee should have surveillance over all of 
it, classified and unclassified, and covert. 

On the Senate side I think there was an invitation to some members 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations once but they never met after 
that one meeting, and since the 1950’s many have proposed a greater 
degree of surveillance. The difficulty, of course, arises in the selection of 
members of the committees, a good many of whom, due to many other 
obligations and burdens, prefer individually not to be involved* 

We come down to the core of whatever unit is established, which 
would relate to the Armed Services and Foreign Relations group, espe- 
cially with the notion that the Joint Committee would be two from 
the House, two from the Senate, and two from outside of those 
organizations. 

I have concluded my notes here. 

One or two references were made to me before I came down about 
leaks which inhibit candor -and frankness, which Mr. Schlesinger 
mentioned. 

The executive branch must be convinced that Congress can and 
should be trusted. The best example of the reasonableness of that atti- 
tude is the record of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy in this 
area, which has existed, as you all know, for a long time without any 
leakage. 
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The Commission recommended two options: a joint committee on the 
NSA, or a joint committee on intelligence for surveillance of the 
community. 

I have m my notes also that it was said frequently in the past that 
the President makes foreign policy. After 2 years with the Commis- 
sion on the Organization of the Government for the Conduct of For- 
eign Policy, it is my understanding, of course, that the President 
makes foreign policy, but in ever closer association with Member of 
Congress, in both Senate and House. 

The Commission was promoted by Members like Senator Mansfield 
and Senator Pearson, and Members of the House like Clem Zablocki, 
Bill Mailliard, and others. There was clearly an identity of purpose 
to have congressional opinion and direction manifest in the evolution 
of our foreign policy. 

On the Commission we welcome this trend, particularly since the 
days of F ranklin' Roosevelt when the tendency was otherwise and the 
President usually was boss. Usually there were exceptional Membeis 
of Congress who took an active interest in foreign policy, but gen- 
erally there was a good deal of indifference and even of apathy, and 
a tendency to be nappy that the Executive was shouldering the 
burden, leaving the Member to the pursuit of his many domestic 
responsibilities. 

Today it is evident that an increasing number of Senators and 
Representatives are determined to play an important and valuable 
role by timely and informed participation in the early stages of our 
policy formulation, and this I think is a very healthy development. 

If there is occasional impatience in the White House, that is less 
troublesome than a bland acceptance by congressional representatives 
of White -House formulas about which the Members need not bo 
informed. 

In the work of the Foreign Policy Commission, it was also evident 
that Congress rarely speaks with one dominant voice on foreign policy 
issues. There is unhappily _often little congressional leadership in 
foreign policy. 

Congress has its own style of action with congressional committees 
having some foreign policy jurisdiction. A good many of the .535 
Members individually seem to regard themselves as competent in .the 
foreign policy field. 

Our Commission also pointed out that perhaps too much informa- 
tion in the Government is classified too highly and for too long a 
period. We recommended that the classification system be covered by 
law as it now has no statutory base. 

We felt also that the House Committee on International Relations 
should be accorded special oversight functions over reciprocal tariff 
agreements and international financial organizations. We felt that 
there should be a review by the Senate of its committee systems, and 
a better subcommittee organization promoted. 

There was a difference of opinion regarding the establishment by 
Congress of a Joint Committee on National Security. Such a commit- 
tee, we felt, would perform for Congress — and I might say Senator 
Mansfield was in total disagreement with this — the kind of policy 
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review and coordination now performed in the executive branch by 
tho National Security Council, and tic in with the President and the 
National Security Council. It would take responsibility for congres- 
sional oversight of the intelligence community, which must be pro- 
vided for in any event. 

[Senator Mansfield objected to the establishment of such a com- 
mittee on several grounds, including the objection that the committee 
would cut across the jurisdictions and tasks assigned to existing stand- 
ing committees, and decrease their powers and authority. 

The ultimate decisions in foreign policy in the executive branch are 
taken, of course, by the President. He has to insure that Congress is 
fully informed of proposed foreign policy initiatives. lie must estab- 
lish organizational and procedural arrangements which facilitate the 
task of government, ana the Presidential staff, of course, is of prime 
importance. 

Our Commission also invited attention to the holding by one man 
of the positions of Secretary of State and Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. We suggested a good many months ago 
that normally the latter post should be held by an individual with 
no other official responsibilities, and, of course, we were gratified that 
the President then acted a little later to separate the two positions, 
retaining Mr. Kissinger as Secretary of State, and General Scowcroft 
as Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs. 

Since 1947 the basic "White House machinery for the resolution of 
major foreign policy affairs and issues has remained stable in the Na- 
tional Security Council — the making of Presidential decisions. The na- 
ture of foreign policy problems has changed since 1947, as has the 
nature of international power. Economic forces define strength or 
weakness of nations, and economic issues dominate the. agenda of in- 
ternational negotiations. National security embraces economic policy, 
and on that account if no other, the Secretary of the Treasury should 
be a member of the National Security Council. 

Our recommendations also included the suggestion that the position 
of Under Secretary of State for Political Affairs be retitled Under 
Secretary for Political and Security Affairs, and become the focal 
point for strong State Department participation in defense issues. 
Also, we recommended that the responsibilities of the Under Secre- 
tary for Economic Affairs be broadened, and his title changed to 
Under Secretary for Economic and Scientific Affairs; his office would 
direct the activities of four major bureaus under him. 

The Department of State, we also felt, must improve its capability 
to deal with the foreign policy aspects of economic, business, scientific, 
energy, transportation, food, population and related issues. More am- 
bassadors and more deputy chiefs with economic expertise, we feel, 
should bo appointed, and the defense establishment must be designed 
and utilized as an instrument of U.S. foreign policy. 

We believe, of course, as Mr. Schlesinger pointed out, that firm 
oversight of the intelligence community is obviously required. I am 
not quite sure whether I followed Mr. Schlesinger’s reference to covert 
action. Wo feel covert action must be employed in many cases, but 
only where such action is clearly essential to vital U.S. purposes. I 
don't think it requires any statutory authorization. 
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Hie importance in our Government of the Congress is illustrated 
by the impact of its committee system, nnd of the recent reform this 
year, which involved a reduction in the power of some chairmen and 
their selection by election rather than seniority. We are perhaps wit- 
nessing, some of us feel, a lack of new leadership. There are deadlocks 
apparently in committees such as the important Ways and Means 
Committee^ which was expanded from 25 to 37 members. I am per- 
sonally puzzled by what seems to be — maybe I am wrong about this — 
a lack or authority in leadership. 

In considering the operations of the European community, we 
wonder, at times, who speaks for the community — its member states 
or its executives; the Commission and the Council of Ministers in 
Brussels — and we are never quite sure. But at the same time, Euro- 
peans are equally puzzled by the often conflicting positions taken by 
different agencies within our own executive branch and by the role 
of Congress in U.S. foreign policy, including commission decisions. 
So there is an awareness that Congress role is growing in the foreign 
policy field, and with a special reference to economics. 

That is all I had in the way of notes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pjkk. Thank you very much, Mr. Murphy. 

As we proceed under our own 5-minute rule, I would hope that each 
of you would feel free to respond or comment on the responses made 
by the other. 

Both this morning nnd this afternoon, I have heard the statement 
made that there has been absolutely no breach of security in the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. At the same time, yesterday I heard 
Mr. Colby bemoaning the fact that the budget for atomic energy 
development, or the atomic energy budget, which started as a line item 
many, many years ago, has now grown to 14 pages of detail. 

Do you see any danger whatsoever in publicizing the budget total 
of our secret intelligence operations? 

T will ask you that, Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. I doubt it. I would imagine that the Soviet 
representatives in this country are pretty darned well informed about 
it, just as a guess. I have no evidence. 

Chairman Pike. The Director of Central Intelligence told us he 
thought that the Soviets had better knowledge than the average 
American had on this subject. 

Mr. Robert Murpiiy. This would be my opinion. I would take that 
for granted. 

Chairman Pike. Professor Schlesinger, I am perhaps being a little 
pickv here, but any time somebody says to me. “have a bipartisan 
membership” on any committee, I don’t think it accomplishes an awful 
lot. It depends on who the members are, rather than what their politi- 
cal party is. 

I can look at this committee right here, and think that a liberal 
Democrat choosing the committee members would have Mr. Jim John- 
son of Colorado as his ranking Republican member, and a conserva- 
tive Republican choosing the committee members would have 
Mr. Dale Milford as his ranking Democratic member. I just don’t 
think that gets you anywhere. 

Would you care to comment on that ? 
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Mr. Sciilesixger. I would agree that the stipulation of bipartisan 
membership guarantees nothing. But the present membership of the 
Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board is, I believe, entirely Republi- 
can. It just seemed to me it wouldn’t do any harm to diversify that 
a bit. Obviously any President can always, given the happy amor- 
phousness of our political parties, pick a board of any composition he 
desires. But a bipartisan condition, combined with the condition of 
senatorial confirmation, would bring pressure on the President to 
appoint men who represent a variety of viewpoints, I couldn’t think 
of any other quick wav to make sure that all the members of the board 
wouldn’t be of a single viewpoint. This sort of stipulation of course 
exists in other fields. 

Chairman Pike. Professor Schlcsinger, you have made one state- 
ment, which is the first definitive statement that I have seen, which 
tends to confirm a characterization made by Senator Church of the 
CIA as “a rogue elephant.” I have stuck my neck out to some degree, 
saying that we had seen no evidence that the CIA ever acted without 
the approval of higher authority. Secretary Kissinger said that to 
the best of his knowledge — both since he came to Washington in I960 
and to the best of his knowledge before that — the CIA never acted 
without the approval of higher authority. 

I am interested in whether you can document your statement on 
page 2 : “In the case of the assassination projects, the Director of 
CIA — Allen W. Dulles himself — was not told about the original anti- 
Castro plot of 1960 until a point after lesser CIA officers had put out 
a contract in the underworld.” 

What is your authority for that? 

Mr. Sciilesixger. I hold in my hand an invaluable report. If you 
will give me a moment I will find it. 

Chairman Pike. Let me suggest that 

Mr. Sciilesixger. According to page 91 of the report, Bissell and 
Edwards — that is the people who in 1960 were organizing the Castro 
project — “acknowledged * * * that Dulles and Cabell were not told 
about the plot until after the underworld figure had been contacted.” 
In other words, contact was made with these figures without, by this 
testimony, first telling the Director and the Deputy Director of CIA. 

Chnii'man Pike. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 30 addi- . 
tional seconds. 

Your statement says “contract in the underworld,” and to me that is 
a word of art which has a very, very different meaning than “contact.” 

Mr. Sciilesixoer. That may have been a literary flourish, but it does 
seem to me quite extraordinary that members of the CIA should take 
this initiative in what I would regard a policy matter of extreme con- 
sequence — that is getting in touch 

Chairman Pike. I agree. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, Mr. Murphy, I want to say that I have had occasion to 
examine your report and I want to commend you on it. It has been very 
useful. I appreciate the very practical suggestions you have given us 
■here today which summarize the material in the report. 

I have also had occasion to visit personally with Mr. Wilcox, who 
served as your Executive Director. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. Thank you very much. 
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Mr. McClory. Professor Schlesinger, the problem I have with your 
statement, and in earlier statements m earlier illustrious works by you, 
is that we seem to focus on the sins of Republican administrations, and 
we. either overlook or condone similar offenses in Democratic adminis- 
trations. 

In your statement, you talk about the covert activities which were so 
useful in the 1950’s, and then you talk about the aggressive and offen- 
sive conduct that occurred in the 1950’s, which would be during the two 
Eisenhower terms. We haven’t even gone back to that period in our 
investigation, but you make no reference to the kind of aggressiveness 
which occurred in this precise area in the 1960’s. You seemed to exclude 
that. 

Are you aware of any discontinuation of this activity that started in 
the Truman administration, and that continued on over a period of 
time ? That is why this committee got organized, 

Mr. Sciilesixger. I would not claim that any party is innocent. 
Just as a matter of historical fact it does seem to me that the really ag- 
gressive role of the CIA began when the Secretary of State anil the 
head of the CIA were brothers. 

Mr. McClory. It continued in the 1960's. It wasn't any less offensive, 
was it ? 

Mr. Sciilesixger. I mentioned the Bay of Pigs. 

Mr. McClory. It might have been even worse. You bear down on 
this President, too. He has Ixeen in office now for some months; and of 
course he did establish the Rockefeller Commission which has reported 
as far as the executive branch is concerned, and who has an active 
study going on with the Attorney General. I have urged the President, 
“Don’t come out with your reorganization plan and your revamping 
of the intelligence community until we have an opportunity to conduct 
our hearings and write our report.” 

Now, do you think he should jump in, and that he should be con- 
demned the way you have condemned him because he hasn’t come 
out with his reorganization plan while we are holding our hearings? 

Mr. Sciilesixger. I would have thought the President of the United 
States, who is concerned about these matters in a serious way, would 
by this time have come up with some kind of program. 

Mr. McClory. You really have to charge him then with heeding 
what I thought was good advice to him — to wait until these two select 
committees of the House and Senate got through with our studies and 
came up with our recommendations. I would prefer to have those rec- 
ommendations and then let the legislative initiative begin here, if 
possible. And if he wants to have some participation in it, why, I 
think that would be a good thing to do. 

Mr. Sciilesinoer. I can see the reasons for your advice. But I am 
used to Presidents who come up with programs of their own. 

Mr. McClory. You had some experience with the intelligence com- 
munity, both in President Kennedy’s administration and in the OSS 
before that, and you know about the existence of the 40 Committee 
and the 303 Committee. Is it your suggestion that covert operations, 
which for the most part were approved and which came before these 
committees, somehow did not come before the committees when they 
got into serious areas such as assassination plots? 





Mr. Sciilesinger. It is not only my suggestion but my contention, 
based on the Senate report, that they did not in fact come to these 
committees. 

Mr. McClory. Do you think it is believable that less important or less 
aggressive types of covert operations would come before the com- 
mittee and lie known by higher authority, as the President is always 
called in these proceedings; and yet assassination plots would some- 
how just escape their attention and his attention? 

Mr. Sciilesinger. It is hard to believe; but the testimony is very 
clear that there was never any discussion of assassination projects in 
the Special Group, and that Mr. Bissell and Mr. Helms did not inform 
the President or the Special Group or the Director of the CIA about 
them. 

You will find in here, for example, discussions by Bissell and Ed- 
wards explaining why they decided not to tell John McCone about 
the assassination projects. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, I want to ask unanimous consent that 
the report that Mr. Sciilesinger prepared in 1967, 1 guess it is, might 
be secured and made a part of our record. 

Mr. Sciilesinger. I would love to have a copy myself. 

Chairman Pike. If we can get one copy and it is not to highly 
classified 

Mr. Sciilesinger. I think there is nothing in that report, which was 
written in 1961 — that was 15 years ago — that could not be safely dis- 
closed today. I would love to see a copy. 

Chairman Pike. 'Without objection, it will be made a part of our 
record and, as part of his remuneration for coming here, we will see 
if we can make an extra copy available to Professor Sciilesinger. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Giaimo. 

Mr. Giaimo. Professor Sciilesinger, in my opinion, one of the wide- 
spread beliefs in Congress is that covert actions are necessary to the 
national security of the United States, and by covert actions you 
know what I mean. 

Mr. Sciilesinger. Yes. 

Mr. Giaimo. I mean paramilitary or political interference in coun- 
tries for political purposes and the like. I am not talking about in- 
telligence gathering or counterespionage and so forth. And covert 
actions “justify,” therefore, secret agencies and lack of controls, all of 
which you enumerated, I believe, in your statement and to which Am- 
bassador Murphy referred. 

Has it always been so in peacetime? Have we had to have covert 
actions? Mv recollection is that covert activities, at least on an institu- 
tionalized basis, started in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s, as an out- 
growth of World War II. 

Many of my colleagues seem to believe that we have always had this 
institutionalized type of secret bureaucracy or agency carrying on 
these activities. Is that so, and are they essential to our national 
security? 

Mr. Schlesinger. It is true that, from the beginning, American Pres- 
idents have had funds which were first given a statutory basis in the act 
passed, I believe, in 1807 or 1808 — I have the material in the book 
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“The Imperial Presidency” (Boston, 1973) , page 47. These were un- 
vouchered funds and were used for secret service purposes. They were 
used for intelligence much more than for covert action. 

Bob, I took from you and your Commission the. definition of covert' 
yf' action, which seemed to me so proper, which is that it 

Mr. Robert Murphy. We called them slush funds at one time. 

Mr. Sciilesingkr. Covert action is designed not to get or protect in- 
telligence but to influence events in other countries. We had no formal 
apparatus for this apart from wartime until the passage of the Na-' 
tional Security Act in 1947. 

Is covert action necessary? I would first make the distinction — and 
I agree the line is not clear — between benign and malign covert ac- 
tions : Helping one’s friends on the one side and doing in one’s foes on 
the other. 

I think exercises in malign covert actions have generally been ineffec- 
tive or self-defeating and not worth it. Look at all the trouble our old 
friend Kermit Roosevelt undertook to put the Shah in Iran. It wasn’t 
worth it. 

I do think in the late 1940’s what we did to help democratic socialist 
trade unions, parties, and so on in Western Europe was worth doing. 
The question is why could it not have been done overtly. The reason it 
couldn’t have been done overtly is, I suppose, the Congress would not 
have consented at the time of Joe McCarthy, to the notion of helping 
social democratic unions. 

Mr. Giaimo. Do I gather from what you say that these covert actions 
have to continue in this way so that Congress does not know what is 
being done? 

Mr. Sohi.esixger. No. 

^ Two things existed in the late 1940’s : One was a need for such act ion 
and the other was a consensus in the United States in support of doing 
something. I do not now see the situation, as I said, which requires 
serious covert action, but I would not prohibit it by statute. 

I do think, for example, that, had the atmosphere been different, it 
might have been helpful to give the Socialist Party in Portugal some 
support. 

On the other hand, if this can be done by the Social Democratic 
Parties of Europe and by the trade unions, it is better to do it that way 
and that is the way in fact it has been done. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. Is it all right for me to make a remark? 

Mr. Giaimo. Yes, please do. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. Just historically, having had a lot to do with 
North Africa during the last wartime period, we had a very critical 
situation which involved the expenditure of a lot of money on both 
sides because at that time there were about 500 German and Italian 
agents in North Africa who were using a lot of bribe money for the 
Arabs in Morocco, especially, and also in Algeria and Tunisia. 

The French were also spending a great deal of black money and we 
entered into this under Mr. Roosevelt’s influence. He was the one who 
sent me to North Africa. So we became involved in that kind of a situa- 
tion where, for example, the Pasha of Marrakech, who was extremely 
agreeable and who was a heavy recipient of French money, also was in- 
volved. You do have that kind of an unusual wartime situation, of 
course. - 



Mr. Giaimo. Of course; that was wartime. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. That was wartime. I mention that ns an 
example. 

Mr. Sciilesixger. Mr. Chairman, may I make one quick point in 
regard to the point that Mr. McClory raised. Mr. Harvey, the head of 
the Executive Action Bureau, so-called, in the CIA, testifiecbbefore the 
Church committee that “there was a fairly detailed discussion between 
myself and Helms as to whether or not the Director” — John McCone — 
“should be briefed concerning this” — the assassination plots — “for a 
variety of reasons which were tossed back and forth. We agreed that 
it was not necessary or advisable to brief him at that time.” 

And again on the other point that you raised, “Even if Dulles was 
informed about the use of underworld figures to assassinate Castro, 
the Agency officials previously decided to take steps toward arranging 
for the killing of Castro, including discussing it with organized crime 
leaders.” 

This does seem to me to show a certain ineffectiveness in internal 
control. 

Mr. Pike. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Professor Sehlesinger, a couple of years ago I introduced a piece 
of legislation to outlaw covert action and we tried to define covert 
action as including the following: Assassinations, destabilization of 
governments, paramilitary operations, political and propaganda 
operations, and assistance to nongovernmental agencies. 

Perhaps you have already responded, but it would seem to me from 
your statement that we should not outlaw covert action but keep it on 
the books for a while. Could we not, given my definition, enact legisla- 
tion to outlaw this kind of covert action ? 

Mr. Sciilesixger. I would certainly favor outlawing assassination. 

Mr. Dellums. What about destabilizing governments? 

Mr. Sciilesixger. Well. I don’t know how you get a precise statu- 
tory definition of destabilization of government. Take the question 
of the Dominican Republic under Trujillo — this was an absolutely 
outrageous situation — Or any case where you have really ferocious 
tyranny. I suppose Trujillo was one of the crudest tyrants the world 
has ever known. For the United States to show no sympathy for 
people who were opposed to that regime or to renounce contact with 
them, to have this legislatively forbidden, would be deplorable. I 
much prefer to keep a certain flexibility for a situation like that. 

Mr. Dellums. What about paramilitary operations which would 
allow intelligence agencies to engage in secret wars without the con- 
sent of Congress? 

Mr. Sciilesixger: I think paramilitary operations should be taken 
out of the CIA. I think the CIA should be forbidden to have any 
paramilitary capability. I would like to know the views of our young 
friend here of these matters. 

Mr. Robert Murpiiy. My difficulty with statutory requirements like 
that is a matter of definition. To fit them into perhaps an unususal 
situation is sometimes awfully difficult. It seems to me that when you 
get intq that field — I don’t know how far you want to go — you run a 
great risk of unnecessarily handicapping your executive branch. I 
would have great reservation about it. 
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Mr. Dkllt'ms. Let me ask both of you this question : Obviously, if 
covert activities are to be carried on they have to be cloaked in extraor- 
dinary secrecy. The intelligence community in conducting covert 
actions has in my estimation enormous — and I emphasize enormous — 
potential, apparent and real, to corrupt institutions. We have the 
separation of church and state. Yet covert action would allow an 
intelligence agency to corrupt members of the clergy. We ostensibly 
have a free educational system, with our collcages and universities free 
from political involvement. Yet we have the awsome potential to cor- 
rupt professors as well as preachers. We have the awsome ability to 
corrupt members of the press and we have done that, our intelligence 
community. 

A free press is the cornerstone of a democratic society. And I would 
use the strong term “corruption” because in my estimation, I think 
they have also corrupted U.S. public officials. Now, how do you handle 
the value conflict between, on the one hand, a rationalized need for 
intelligence against what I consider a constitutional and moral im- 
perative, and that is to maintain the freedom of institutions such as 
the church, press, colleges, and universities ; and certainly we should 
in no way be able to corrupt public officials either in the legislative or 
the executive branch in order to allow covert action to go forward. 

How do you handle that conflict, where on the one hand, we say we 
need this information, and on the other hand, there is a direct viola- 
tion of democratic principles'? 

Mr. SciiLKSixGER. I would think, first, that obviously so far as the 
United States is concerned, the CIA should be compelled to respect 
its so-called charter and not do anything like that in the United States. 

Outside the United States, we get into a more difficult question be- 
cause it seems to me that the problem of corruption, so to speak, does 
'**' “ not begin with covert action. It begins with intelligence. The line be- 
tween intelligence and covert action is sometimes hard to draw. 
Whether through ideological sympathy or bribery, you sign up an 
official, newspaperman, someone, for intelligence purposes — he may 
be a member or a government — and then he goes to his CIA contact 
and says, “Such and such an issue is coming up. What should I do 
about it ?” So an agent who is in place for intelligence purposes may 
raise questions which move over into covert action. 

I do not think that you can avoid the corruption problem and have 
any kind of intelligence service at all. If you are going to have agents, 
the issue of corruption in some sense is inescapable. The only thing you 
can do is to prevent that corruption from corrupting one’s own values 
and any kind of large-scale actions cannot be kept secret in our society, 
thank God. The great lesson of the Bay of Pigs was, in the hideous 
jargon of the intelligence community, the noise level was too high. 

Well, thank God it was. This means that anything in which the noise 
levels are going to be too high, anything which Jack Anderson is going 
to find out about, the intelligence community would be well advised not 
to undertake. The more you can surround the intelligence community — 
by, say, an inspector general within the executive branch with some 
authority ; by a joint committee and an intelligence ombudsman at- 
tached to it; by congressional inquiries like this one — the more chance 
you will have of instilling a certain caution and prudence into the in- 
telligence community. But, as your Commission snowed, Sir. Murphy, 
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the proportion of agent intelligence has declined steadily, more and 
more, with the rise of technological intelligence. Agent intelligence no 
longer is as important as it was during the Second World War, and 
it was much less important then than it had been before; so in a sense 
the problem you mention may be somewhat solving itself. But if you 
are going to use secret agents, in a sense you are going to corrupt them, 
though from their viewpoint they may well feel they are fighting a 
tyrant and will take help from wherever they can get it. This is not an 
adequate answer to your question. 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Pike. I have promised the two members who went to the 
quorum call that I would keep the committee going until they came 
back. 

Mr. McClory, would you like to ask a series of questions ? 

Mr. McClory. I would like to ask just a couple of more questions if 
I may, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy, I think you feel, do you not, that it would be wise for 
the President to withhold his plan of reorganization of the intelligence 
community until he and his aides have already received the benefit of 
the recomendations of our select committees as well as the recommen- 
dation he already has 

Mr. Robert Murphy. Oh, for me that would be the normal evolu- 
tion ; or course. 

Mr. McClory. Professor Schlesinger, I would like to ask you these 
two questions : 

One, it seems to me that the real problem we are dealing with here 
is the fact that we have had virtually no, or such limited, congressional 
oversight during the 27 years’ experience of the CIA that it has just 
operated pretty much on its own — without accountability, without 
oversight. 

During the time that you studied this subject — •including the time 
when you investigated the fiasco of the Bay of Pigs — did you make 
some recommendations to the Congress ? 

Mr. Schlesinger. I did not and I am repentant. My memory of 
the 1961 report is that it was addressed entirely to the executive 
branch. 

Mr. McClory. I don’t know what document you were reading from 
but possibly it was the Senate committee report on assassinations. 

Mr. Schlesinger. “Alleged Assassination Plots.” 

Mr. McClory. Do I understand that you take the position then — 
either on reliance or reliance plus the independent information that 
you have — that the entire initiative was in the lower echelons of the 
ClA with regard to these highly offensive projects, or proposals, or 
contingency plans, or whatever they were that were developed in the 
CIA with regard to assassination ? 

Mr. Schlesinger. That, sir, would seem to me to be the conclusion 
to be drawn from this because both the people who initiated the plans, 
as I have said, talked among themselves and did not tell John Mc- 
Cone about it and so on, and the various members of the special group, 
the 5512 Committee, or the 40 Committee — it went through a variety 
of titles — have all testified that assassination was never once discussed 
except at some meeting on August 10, 1962, when it was brought up 
and presumably dismissed. 


But there was no clearance by the committee charged with the obli- 
gation to clear covert action of any assassination plans, and both those 
who initiated the plan and those who were supposed to clear it agreed 
on that point. .. i ' 

Mr. McClory. In addition to the offensive character of an assassina- 
tion plan, it would be clearly wrong for the head of the Agency — the 
Director of Central Intelligence — not to assume personal supervision 
and make personal decisions with respect to such types of drastic 
actions. 

Sir. Schlestxger. I would certainly agree with that. 

Chairman Pike. Sir. Field. 

Sir. Field. Thank you, Sir. Chairman. 

Yesterday we had former Attorney General ICatzenbach here and 
he made a few suggestions. One of them was that the intelligence com- 
munity be required to report periodically to Congress, and that the 
report include a complete accounting of the operations that had been 
undertaken in that period of time — their relative success, the programs 
that were suggested, and so forth. 

Would that type of periodic reporting, from your experience — 
both of you, perhaps beginning with Professor Schlesinger — appear 
to have any impact on the projects that have been undertaken in recent 
years that probably were not advisable? Do you think that would 
have any practical impact ? 

Sir. Sohlesixger. This would be a report not of things proiected 
but of things attempted? 

Sir. Field. It might include that, but more importantly it would be a 
status report on a periodic basis. 

Sir. Sciilesixger. I don’t know. 


The capacity of the executive branch to purport to report is so 
great, and also I do think there are security considerations, par- 
ticularly on the intelligence side, which might create problems. 

Mr. Field. You are referring to the appropriate committees, but I 
think an interesting point is that this committee— through its sub- 
pena of the 40 Committee documents — for the very first time ap- 
paicntlv in the history of our Government, got the Government to 
put together in one place a complete picture of what had been hap- 
pening over the last few years. 1 

I think it is indicative of how infrequently somebody actually takes 
a look at the full scope of what is going on. ' 

Mr. Sciilesixger. May I ask what the criteria by which — I mean in- 
telligence is a complicated business. There are various peaks which 
involve particular investment of nioney, risk, and personnel, but at 
trio same time there is a great, massive ongoing process. 

i\°w, what you have were the covert actions submitted to and 

S e , ( .f y /^T e A 4 5-5°r 5 but ? ha t we don?t know ftre the things 
Artueh the CIA did, like the assassination projects, which never went 
through that process. 

M r * ^ IELD * Granted, but at least we got some perception. 

Mr. bciiLESixoER. I don’t mean to denigrate getting that. I think 
the important thing is to create the atmosphere where the intelligence 
community becomes responsible and feels it can’t get away with thm^ 
The intelligence services existed for a long time in an atmosphere where 


they did not feel that. One reason they existed in that atmosphere is 
because Congress didn’t show any interest in what they were doing. 

Mr. Field. Ambassador Murphy, could you comment on that and 
also the requirement, by law now, that the Congress be reported to in 
timely fashion about covert action projects? Do you feel that should 
be changed or that there should be some attempt to make it clear that 
the reporting requirement means reporting before an action? Or 
would it be proper to have that report submitted after an action? 

Mr. Robert Muriuiy. Instinctively I shrink from the requirement 
feature of it. I don’t believe we should put that harness, that bridle, on 
it. I don't think that is practical or useful or wise. 

Now, about the other part of the question. One thing occurs to me 
in talking about operations of the CIA, and assassination, and all the 
rest of it. Take any big organization dealing with matters similar to 
this. You have all sorts of miscellaneous and sundry conversations and 
ideas. 

Now, I don’t imagine this committee is suggesting that there should 
be some system which would illuminate every incidental, even casual, 
conversation between two members of the staff who might talk over 
a drink in the evening about the general question of assassinating 
Mr. X or Mr. Y in some place like Havana. This is not what you arc 
driving at ; is it? So I think before you decide how far you want to go 
in this area, you ought to give that some serious thought because I am 
sure you don’t want to tie the hands of everybody who is involved in 
this field. 

Mr. McClory. I would like unanimous consent to answer “No” on 
that question. 

Mr. Field. Shifting to another area, we have had debates in here — 
I know Congressman Johnson is particularly interested — on the real 
protection of substantive issues and the laws on procedure. And also 
on that question of accountability you mentioned, Professor Scldes- 
ingcr — the President's Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board perhaps 
becoming a more central part of this process. I believe that is one of 
the administration’s thoughts in this area. I wonder if structure is the 
answer or if procedure is — particularly a procedure we talked of which 
would be to have the President personally sign off on covert action 
projects and/or the National Security Council members personally 
sign off and take responsibility. I wonder whether this would have 
more impact than perhaps some structural body like PFIAB, which 
we never lmd hearings on but, from our analysis, is just another one of 
those boards with a lot of very distinguished people on it. I am not 
sure it would change matters. 

Mr. Schlesixoer. I don't think the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board, though it has had very eminent people on it from 
time to time, has played as effective a role as it should because these 
are people who come in once a month or so. Still, through the years 
people like the Harvard historian William L. Danger, Clark Clifford, 
Joseph P. Kennedy, and so on. have served on the Board. These are 
people of experience and practical knowledge. 

I don’t think, if the slate descrilied by William Satire is correct, that 
President Ford's reconstitution of the Board is very impressive. I do 
think that the Board must have a full-time chairman and a full-time 
staff if it is going to be effective. 



The notion of the President signing off on covert action 1ms the 
merit, it seems to me, of meaning that there will practically he no 
covert action because no President wants to get implicated in it. 

On the other hand, the time may come when something ought to 
be done. In the present atmosphere, the situation of threat to the 
United States does not seem to me to call for covert action in any 
major way. Nor is there a situation of consensus in the United States 
behind. covert action. But suppose this were the 1030's and suppose you 
had Hitler, and Stalin, and so on, and suppose there are possibilities 
of doing things. I wouldn’t want to foreclose all possibilities of doing 
this. 

. I think it is important in legislation to legislate not for the mo- 
ment but for a longer historical span. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. If I may just add. Mr. Chairman, T was a 
member of that PFIA Board for over 10 years, so T think I do know 
something about its operations and have rather respect for its mem- 
bership whom I found quite competent. 

I was succeeded by Claii'e Luce, of course, which gives me an added 
flavor to the situation, but I would like to say a word in favor of 
this Board which I think should be given more rather than less au- 
thority than it has now. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Murphy, looking at your biography here, I was wondering if 
you might relate to us, if you can, the value of covert activities after 
the Second "World War started and whether or not, had they been 
in operation prior to the Second World War, there would have been 
a difference. 

Would we have had better intelligence? As I understand history, 
we depended on the British prior to World War II for intelligence, 
and the reason we got into this business after the Second World War 
is because we were caught with our pants down, plainly speaking. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. I think that is right, Mr. Murphy. 

I know when I first was detailed to go down to North Africa at 
the beginning of the war, I found a complete absence of any intelli- 
gence. We had had military and naval attaches in Paris for many 
years, and I don’t believe more than two of them even made short 
visits to that area; so the cupboard was bare actually from an intel- 
ligence point of view at that time. 

I don’t know if that is what you have in mind. 

Mr. Murphy. When we draw the line or draw any statutes up here, 
or propose some legislation, I think when we get down to the nitty- 
gritty, as Mr. Dellums has indicated earlier in his remarks on that 
fine line of moral judgment as opposed to the gathering of intelligence. 
I can see instances where the gathering of intelligence may run into — 
as Mr. Sehlcsinger noted — some type of covert actions, and we may 
prohibit all covert actions, 

I am not endorsing covert actions. The ones that I have been privy 
to since this committee started have been a point of embarrassment, 
I think, not only to Members of Congress but to this country. 

How do we balance this? 

Mr. Robert Murphy. If I could make a little historical reference, 
I happened to be consul in Munich for 4 years, actually at the time 
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Henry Kissinger was born — right outside of Munich — in 1023. I was 
there from 1021 to 1025 and lived across the street from a man by 
the name of Hitler. I got to know the whole crowd around him at 
the time and made weekly reports to the Department of State about 
that evolution and about that progress. 

I was just thinking — while it is totally irrelevant to what you have 
done and-are, working on — with an expenditure at that time of per- 
haps $50,000, just some abstract figure, we could have eliminated the 
whole Hitlerian movement if we had wanted to take the initiative 
-as a country. We later paid many billion of dollars and saw great 
suffering. 

Mr. Murphy. This is the very point I am getting at. Because of 
the declaration of Avar, I think e\ r erybodv would accept the principle 
that we could ha\ r e gone out and assassinated Hitler as soon as the 
declaration Avas signed or the Congress approA'od it. Then he would 
haA'e been fair game, but prior to that he AA*ould not ha at been. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. You see. he and Ludendorff had 20,000 men 
right outside of Munich who were trained. Each one of them had a 
steel helmet and rifle, and they took the city and state Government 
of Bavaria and marched into town. The Weimnacht ordered them to 
stop; and Avhen they didn't stop, they killed 19 of them. 

I happened to be about 20 feet UAvay from the shooting and sbav 
this. Hitler’s oAvn bodyguard was killed next to him and they killed 
19 of his people, I think. That sort of situation preAailed then which, 
of course, Avoukl have given us an opportunity, if Ave Avere Avilling to 
take any initiative at all. But we took no interest in the. siuation. 

Mr. Murphy. I Avould like to ask Mr. Schlcsinger if it wouldn’t 
haA r e been fair game to haA’e killed Hitler prior to the declaration of 
Avar, AA'ould you ha\ r e considered it fair game to assassinate him after 
war was declared? 

Mr. Schlesinokr. I must say that Avhen I heard the neAvs in June 
of 1944 that the Germans had made an assassination attempt against 
Hitler — and since I knew that Allen Dulles, who Avas the OSS repre- 
sentati\ r e in SAvitzerland, was in contact Avith German resistance peo- 
ple — I regretted the fact that this had failed. 

As I recall, British Intelligence made an effort to kill Hitler in 
March 1939. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. That is correct. 

Mr. Schlesinokr. Before the war. I cannot honestly noAv say that 
I am sorry that the British Intelligence failed. If one may become 
theological, you have to draw on the theological concept of tryannicide. 
I do think there are certain circumstances Avhero tryannicide is morally 
justified. But there are damn few of them. Therefore, I think as a 
normal weapon in peacetime or in wartime, assassination is some- 
thing that should not be considered. 

But I still think there is such a thing as tyrannicide. 

Mr. Murphy. Could A\ ? e have blueprints? 

For instance, if Ave were going to go to Avar with Russia, we ha\*e 
a pretty good book on the fellows that Ave Avould like to get rid of 
right away. Would you consider it 

Mr. Schlesinoer. No. 

Mr. Murphy [continuing]. Fair to have blueprints ddingaway 
with them ? 
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Mr. Sciilesixgf.r. I think Hitlers come along once. In the first place, 
quite apart from the morality of it, there is the practicality of it. 

One of the things about the whole Castro thing is it was ridiculous. 
If Castro had been killed, Che Guevara or Raul Castro would have 
taken over. The only possible argument for Castro is in the context of 
an invasion, and the whole thing came up as part of the Hay of Pigs 
effort 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Aspin? 

Mr. Asrix. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Schlesinger, let me just follow up a little bit on the line of 
discussion that you were pursuing. 

I take it that you believe the best way to control covert actions is 
to bolster up the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 

Mr. Schlesixoer. Cut the budget. 

Mr. Asrix. Cut the budget; but I am talking about controlling the 
actions themselves. Beef up the President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
\isory Board, make, it its responsibility to approve covert actions, 
and institute this kind of Inspector General and ombudsman system 
to make, sure they don’t start, something that hasn’t been approved 
by the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 

I think basically that is not a bad idea; and f think wo could do 
it in various ways besides the President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board, and I think it is very good. Let mo just push the 
analj'sis a little bit further to where we can get. into trouble. 

One of the things that we have learned is that, covert actions can 
be, approved at various levels. Covert actions of a very low nature 
can be approved by the chief of station in the country: those, of a 
slightly higher nature can be approved by the Director of Plans back 
in Washington: those of a little higher level than that can lie ap- 
proved by the Director of Central Intelligence; and that the 40 Com- 
mittee approves only those actions which contain substantial risk of 
American involvement or, second, a lot. of money.. Those are very big 
terms and the Senate committee report, on Chilean operations says in 
fact, of all covert operations, only one-fourth ever get approved by 
the. 40 Committee. 

My first question is how would you delineate those covert actions 
which have to be approved by the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board — or would all of them have to be. in which case that 
Board would have to be made up of full-time people? IIow do you 
delineate which ones can be done further on down and which ones 
have to be sent up to the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory 
Board? 

The second question I have T think gets into the colloquy you were 
having with fhb chairman earlier about, what is approved and what 
isn’t approved. I think what wo found is that things are approved 
in some form or another. A piece of paper goes forward that says we 
are going to do something in country X. But what the 40 Committee 
thinks they are approving turns out to be something very different 
than what actually takes place after people get into the project, and 
start formulating the actual implementation of it. Whether it is de- 
liberate or accidental or what, I guess doesn’t really matter; but they 
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don’t really know what they are approving because, in fact, what 
happens is something else. 

That would be a very gray area. What would vour ombudsman say 
if in fact the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, under 
your scheme, approved something but then what was done wasn’t 
exactly that ? 

So those two questions : the first, what level it has to go to in the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board; and the second, 
how do you make sure that what is approved is in fact what takes 
place? 

Mr. ScHLF.siNGER. They are two very penetrating questions. 

I think you were out of the room when we discussed the question 

of the criteria 

Mr. Asrix. Yes. 

Mr. Sciilesinger [continuing]. Of what goes to the clearance group, 
and I hope that your examination of the stuff you have been able to 
get from the State Department and the special group, 40 Committee, 
throws some light on that. I mean the general phrase is high risk, 
high cost. What does that mean? And I think that is why it seems 
to me that having an Inspector General and an ombudsman provide 
some means of making sure that the Agency won’t try to sneak opera- 
tions past, the clearance system. 

I thought about it and I have been unable to construct any criteria 
except as you spell out high cost as meaning over a certain amount 
or high risk as involving dangers of exposure and failure, and so on. 
1 think that that is inherent in the situation. 

The second problem is even more troubling. One tiling we observed 
about the Bay of Pigs was that the agents, the CIA operatives who 
were in the field with the exiles, were giving them quite different 
instructions and impressions from what had been decided in 
Washington. 

Now. there may be something peculiar about the sort of people 
attracted to covert action as a career. Who becomes a secret agent ? 
The process is self -selecting. Psychologically, people who get into 
that are by nature daring, reckless, activist, melodramatic. They live 
in this kind of hallucinatory world. Though President Kennedy ‘made 
very clear to Dulles and Bissell at the time that in no circumstances, 
for example, would there be any American military support if the 
invasion failed, nonetheless the CIA operatives who were dealing 
with the battalion that went in gave them to understand that in case 
of trouble American support would follow. 

That again is inherent in the nature of the kind of people you are 
going to get. You are not going to get levelheaded, prudent peonle on 
the whole on the operational side. You get them on the intelligence 
side, particularly the intelligence analysis side: and I think this is 
just another argument for minimizing covert action. 

I do think at- the time of the Marshall plan, and so on, it played 
a not unhelpful role. But I think the case against almost all forms 
of covert action is overwhelming in the present state of the world. 
Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Lehman*. I have just one question. It is a Question that has been 
asked of me frequently and that is, is there a CIA within the CIA— 
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a kind of covert CIA within the CIA? Have you ever been asked that 
question, and if so, what kind of answer do you give? 

Mr. Robert Murpiiy. Are you talking to me? 

Mr. Leiimax, Either Mr. Murphy or Mr. Schlesinger. 

Mr. Schlesinger. I yield to the Ambassador. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. In my experience I am not aware of anj 7 . 

Mr. Lehman. Have you been asked that question ? 

Mr. Robert Murphy. Yes, of course. There are many versions of the 
question, actually ; but I have never personally been able to detect that 
kind of setup and I have known the Directors through the years. 

Mr. Lehman. That is the answer I give. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. It is sort of a normal inference I might draw. 

Mr. Schlesinger. On the other hand, 1 would say the CIA is 
highly compartmcnted. Again the Bay of Pigs. The Bay of Pigs 
was held very closely by Allen Dulles and Richard Bissell. It was 
not ever submitted to the Intelligence Brance of the CIA. The Direc- 
tor then was Bob Amory, who himself had taken part in two am- 
phibious landings during 'World War II. They were never asked 
about it, nor indeed were the rest — what was then called the DDP, 
Directorate of Plans, now called the Directorate of Operations. They 
were never involved in it. It was a very highly compartmented 
operation. 

Mr. Robert Murphy. It is different from saying there was a mecha- 
nism set up. Of course, thei’e are many individual points of view ami 
conversations of a different nature but that there was a mechanical 
contrivance there, centralization, is not what you mean. 

Mr. Schlesinger. Xo. 

Mr. Lehman. But you agree the answer to that question is no. There 
is not a CIA within the CIA. 

Mr. Schlesinger. As far as I know. 

Mr. Lehman. I yield back the balance of my time. 

Chairman Pike. I want to thank both of you very much for having 
been here and having given us the benefit of your combined wisdom, 
earned the hard way for both of you I might say. 

The committee will stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow morning 
when we will be back where we were this morning, in room 2212. 

[Whereupon, at 3:45 p.m. the committee recessed to reconvene at 
10 a.m. Friday, December 12, 1975]. 










THE FUTURE OF INTELLIGENCE 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 12, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington , D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a.m., in room 2212, 
Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Otis G. Pike (chair- 
man) piesiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, Milford, 
Lehman, McClorv, Treen, and Ivasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Bonner, 
general counsel; Jack Boos, counsel; Jacqueline Hess, Alexander 
Beam, Vance Hyndman, and Gregory G. Rushford, investigators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

It is quite possible that this will be the last hearing of the House 
Select Committee on Intelligence. It is also possible that it will not 
be the last hearing of the House Select Committee on Intelligence. 
One of the issues which remains somewhat open ended is the question 
of the withholding of intelligence on possible violations of the SALT I 
agreement. We have had Admiral Zumwalt testify on this issue, and 
he made a very strong statement. 

We have had from those in the administration who have been most 
eager to deny us information, statements that we ought to have other 
witnesses providing us information. I am perfectly willing to have a 
hearing on this issue with other witnesses from the administration, 
but I want the committee members to know that I have requested the 
declassification of certain documents which are in our possession. The 
request was made, I think, a week ago today. I have still had no re- 
sponse to that request. 

We have requested access to other documents on this issue where we 
have not received the documents. 

I want to discuss with you, Mr. Colby, before we start, this par- 
ticular issue. I know that you would disagree rather strongly with 
some of the allegations made by Admiral Zumwalt. I know that you 
are aware of the request we have made for the declassification of 
documents because the request was made bv me to you. And I want 
to start in a snirit of what I hope is comity by saying this committee, 
has neither the jurisdiction nor the expertise to address itself to 
whether or not there have been violations of the SALT agreement. 

This committee does, on the other hand, have specific jurisdiction 
over what hanpens to intelligence and whether or not intelligence has 
been withheld, not only from Congress but from certain members of 
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the executive branch who, in my judgment, should have had access 
to intelligence. 

What are you going to be able to do about getting these documents 
declassified? And what are we going to be able to do about getting 
other documents on this issue? 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM COLBY, DIRECTOR OF CENTRAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman, I believe with respect to the specific docu- 
ments for which you requested declassification, you will have an answer 
by the close of business tonight or by tomorrow morning at least. You 
will certainly have an answer. I am discussing the release with the ap- 
propriate officials. 

Chairman Pikk. In fairness to this committee, I just did not want 
the record to indicate that we had refused other witnesses an oppor- 
tunity to appear. We would be delighted to have other witnesses ap- 
pear, but in the process of asking questions of the other witnesses, we 
want to be able to ask questions based on the documents which we have. 

Mr. Colby. Kight, understood, Mr. Chairman. 

With respect to the other aspect of the question, Mr. Chairman, I " 
would respectfully suggest that you would be able to get a more full 
description of the situation and what was done with these various re- 
ports if you could hold such a hearing — at least part of it — in execu- 
tive session because some of these matters do cover very specific 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Colby, that I do not want to do. As I have said, 
we are not interested in the substance of the issue. We can leave 
out what particular possible violation we are talking about. What we 
want to learn is whether intelligence as to possible violation .r was held 
out of the normal chain of dissemination or was kept away from com- 
mittees of Congress — that sort of thing. There is no reason why we 
cannot discuss in open session what happened to intelligence, without 
discussing what the intelligence was about. 

Mr. Colby. I agree with you, Mr. Chairman. That is why I said “at 
least part in executive session”; because a discussion of the details of 
any one of these things would inevitably begin to reveal our sources. 

It is very difficult to discuss what happened in any one incident with- 
out discussing what the incident was. We have techniques for that of 
putting 

Chairman Pike. Well, you require me to go a little further, then, 
than perhaps I wanted to go in open session. 

The Secretary of State, in his press conference the other day, said 
that these particular issues were taken up with the Soviets as they 
arose. Now-, I have a lot of difficulty accepting the proposition that 
when issues have already been discussed with the Soviets, they cannot 
lie discussed with the Americans — with a committee of Congress — for 
fear of revealing our sources. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman, I believe part of the reason for handling 
the matter in that fashion was that there is an agreement with the 
Soviets that the discussions between us about these matters will re- 
main confidential. 

Chairman Pike. That may well be, but that has nothing to do with 
sources; does it? 



Mr. Colby. It does not have to do with sources in that particular 
situation, but a detailed discussion of the intelligence that was picked 
up starts with certain indications which only come from certain 
sources. It then generalizes into a statement of a situation. The situa- 
tion may not reveal the source, but the detailed discussion of the raw 
intelligence and where it started can indeed reveal the source. 

Chairman Pike. .We are not asking for a detailed discussion of the 
raw intelligence and where it started. We are asking for a discussion 
in open session of what happened to intelligence, and I am not going 
to be put off from holding an open session on this, and you did not 
suggest that. 

Air. Colby. I do not ask that, no, I do not ask that. 

Chairman Pike. You did not suggest that it would all have to be in 
executive session. And I will sav that you have never had any difficulty 
in the past in saying that the answer to a question would requre that 
we go into executive session, and I believe 

Air. Colby. And you have resnected that. 

Chairman Pike f continuing]. Your capability will continue in the 
future. So on that basis we will leave it. But if we are going to have 
a hearing on this issue, it is going to be an open hearing with declassi- 
fied documents in our possession. 

Mr. Colby. You will get an answer on that tomorrow, by tomorrow. 

Chairman Pike. The executive branch seems to have an uncanny 
knack for advising this committee of things on Saturdays. 

The first witnesses today will be Air. Colby, and we will be talking, 
essentially, about where we go from here on intelligence. 

Please proceed. 

Air. Colby. Thank you, Air. Chairman. I am very happy to be here 
to discuss the future of intelligence. I think this depends upon two 
things. Air. Chairman: first, the future of the world as it will be; sec- 
ond, the future of our country as we want it to be. 

I think the present period has certain similarities to the lf>*20 ! s. Air. 
Chairman. Then, there was a revulsion against a war. a determination 
that the world had become safe for democracy, and a desire to return 
to normalcy. This was translated into extensive programs of naval dis- 
armament, of the reduction of the American Armed Forces — we even 
took a battleship out and sank it to show our conviction about naval 
disarmament. And one of our Secretaries of State made the somewhat 
famous statement, as he closed up a code-breaking unit, that gentlemen 
do not read each other’s mail. He believed he lived in a world of 
gentlemen. 

As we look to the future, Air. Chairman, I do not see that it will 
become a world of total detente and total gentlemen. There are 
problems ahead in the world as it will lie in the future, that I believe 
will require intelligence. We know there is a population problem grow- 
ing in the world ; we know there is continued underdevelopment and 
that the gap between rich and poor countries is expanding rather than 
reducing. 

We know of the dangers of nuclear proliferation, that small coun- 
tries may be able to acquire the enormous potential of nuclear energy 
for warlike purposes. 

We realize that the world economy is interdependent and that wo 
have become dependent upon various small nations who have control 
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over raw resources and can have an enormous impact on the economy 
and welfare of our people and country. 

We know that there is extremism in the solutions being advocated 
by various groups around the world. We have an example of the ter- 
rorism that they can apply to try to put forward their somewhat 
extreme views in the present situation in Holland, where a small group 
advocating independence of the Republic of Moluccas — a totally un- 
feasible situation at this time — holds a number of Dutch citizens under 
peril of death. 

We have new areas of potential competition between nations in the 
space and under the oceans, where we will compete for the natural 
resources. There is an enormous acceleration of events as a result of 
advances in transportation and communication. We see weaknesses in 
the international orders as wo have structured the United Nations and 
the other international organizations. 

Wo realize that democracy is a minority in the world today, that 
only some 30 of the 140 countries in the United Nations can meet the 
standards of that ideal of ours. 

We know that there still are and will be authoritarian great powers 
in the world who can and do have ideas for hegemony, ideas for 
expanding their power beyond their borders and ideas for expanding 
their influence into other parts of the world. 

So the world ahead, Mr. Chairman, is not apt to be a totally peace- 
ful and quiet world. It has all the elements of difficulty for our country 
and for our people as we look ahead. 

We believe we need intelligence to understand these situations. We 
need intelligence in a variety of fields. We need it in the political field ; 
we need it in the military field; we need it in the scientific field; we 
need it in the economic field; biographic field; and even in cultural 
affairs because the world has become one world in that sense also. 
Wo must be able to anticipate future problems. I think this is the key, 
Mr. Chairman, to solving these future problems. Some problems can be 
solved if we can anticipate them because we have the time to develop 
the necessary weapons or policies to defend mil's elves. Some problems 
can be solved because we have the time to develop the necessary weap- 
ons or policies to deter the problem. Some problems can be solved be- 
cause we have the time and warning to be able to negotiate the problem 
down to a small problem instead of having it become a major con- 
frontation and a major crisis. 

IIow do we do this job of anticipating these future problems? I think 
intelligence does this. Mr. Chairman, bv its programs, to raise the con- 
sciousness of our decisionmakers about these problems as we look ahead, 
so that we can become aware of these problems and the subtleties and 
the difficulties involved in them. 

Wo are going to have to improve our ability to anticipate these prob- 
lems; we are going to have to improve our ability to raise the conscious- 
ness of our decisionmakers about these problems. We are going to have 
to bring — we are going to have to have more speed in coming to our 
assessments so that they can truly be in advance of the events, instead 
of at the time of the events. 

The question has been raised, Mr. Chairman, as to whether the United 
States would be aware of an attack against us, and at least one member 



of this committee has stated that he believes it would not. I find this 
surprising. I deny it flatly. I find it particularly surprising as a charge ; 
because with respect to the only major country that could threaten us 
today, intelligence on that country has not been a matter of the investi- 
gations of this committee. 

I think that we have perhaps frightened our people with this state- 
ment — by an apparently authoritative body — about the possibility of 
surprise attack on our country. I can guarantee j'ou, Mr. Chairman, 
that we are aware of the capabilities and we are aware of the political 
dynamics of the major countries in the world which could threaten a 
real attack against the. United States, and I can tell you right here and 
now that there is not going to be one in the near future. 

Wo have pointed to several of the occasions in the past in which 
our predictions have not been entirely accurate. The principal one was, 
of course, the Arab-Israeli War of 1973. I think a careful examina- 
tion of that history, however, reveals that some months ahead we did 
indeed raise the consciousness of the danger of war in the Middle 
East. We predicted that unless progress were made on the political 
front, the danger of war would increase very substantially in the fall 
of 1973. 

We also accurately predicted the outcome of a war between the 
Arabs and Israelis. We indicated how we thought it would come about 
and how it would come out. Our prediction of how it would come out 
proved to be accurate in the event. We did not predict the precise 
day on which it occurred. In fact, we were wrong in that particular 
prediction. But I think we certainly did do the intelligence job of 
raising the consciousness of danger of attack, of danger of outbreak 
of war at that time, even though we did not go the last mile and predict 
the precise date and moment of the attack. * 

I think if you look, Mr. Chairman, at the record of the intelligence 
community on the latest major event, you will find that the intelligence 
community performed exceedingly well with respect to the fall of 
Vietnam in this past year. 

Last winter, about this time, we made estimates about what would 
happen in Vietnam over the next 6 months. We predicted that there 
would be attacks, but that there would not be a major attack at that 
time: that the major attack would probably take place in 1976. But 
we said that if there were an opportunity, the North Vietnamese would 
certainly seize the advantage of the opportunity and go on to a major 
attack with an effort to take over the country. 

When the opportunity arose, through the initial decisions of the 
South Vietnamese Government to withdraw to smaller lines and move 
its troops out, there was a popular explosion and the army was swept 
from the roads. We predicted that the North Vietnamese would indeed 
exploit that opportunity. And we followed their divisions as they 
moved down to do so. 

Wo predicted that the fall of Saigon was a matter of weeks or days, 
as tlie final days of the event took place. 

I think we have other areas in which we have increased the conscious- 
ness of our Government and our people about the problems that lie 
ahead. Our Navy and our people will not be surprised by the arrival 
of an aircraft carrier in the Soviet Mediterranean Fleet next year, nor 
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in the travel of such an aircraft carrier and its sister ship further 
downstream, and its other sister ship is currently under construction — 
nor when those ships begin to circulate around the world. 

We have identified that as a future problem that we Americans are 
going to have to face. It is not going to burst upon our consciousness 
as the Sputnik did some years ago. 

We have followed the development of the grain market in various 
parts of the world. We accurately predicted this year the low yield of 
the Soviet grain crop. We did not predict that it would be as low as 
it was, before the lack of good rain brought that about, because we 
have not improved our prediction of weather to the degree that we 
have improved our prediction of other events. 

We have followed very carefully and noted the movement of petro- 
dollars around the world, where they have gone to and what the politi- 
cal impact of this is going to be downstream. 

We have developed systems alerting our Government to problems 
that are arising in the world so that our Government can take stands 
and take steps to avoid them. 

I think you are aware, Mr. Chairman, of the fact that we are in on 
the discussions within some closed societies of what their plans are; 
we have been reading some of the private documents of some au- 
thoritarian political parties in closed societies so that we know what 
their policies are and what they are thinking about. 

We. have a system of communicating these facts, these details of 
intelligence, to our national leadership in the most rapid fashion 
believable. We have warning systems that can indeed warn us of any 
development which seems to threaten our country in a technical wav. 
We do not “cry wolf” at every event that might threaten our country 
because we are aware of the old Aesopian fable that he who cries wolf 
too often becomes ignored after a time. 

We are running a CIA. not a CYA, “covering yourself afterward.” 
so that we [laughter] so that we have the problem of identifying real 
threats to our country and real opportunities for our country. I think 
this is the world we face, and I think we have the intelligence capa- 
bility to warn our country, so that we can anticipate the problems 
ahead, instead of meeting them head on. 

The other aspect of the question of the future of intelligence, Mr. 
Chairman, is what kind of intelligence do we want? We want intelli- 
gence, I believe, independent of policies and programs ; we do not want 
intelligence that supports a request for a new weapon system just 
because somebody wants the weapon system ; we do not want intelli- 
gence that supports a new policy just because somebody wants a new 
policy. 

We want to have independent assessments of what is going on in the 
world, and then let the selection of policies follow that independent 
assessment. We want guidelines for our intelligence, for its proper and 
improper activities. We want to end the old euphenism about telling 
intelligence to go “do some unpleasant things in the national interest 
but not let the Nation have to worry about what it is doing.” 

Let us define very carefully what we want intelligence to do; give 
us good guidelines and intelligence will follow these. 

For example, even in my confirmation hearings some years ago, the 
suggestion came up that we add the word “foreign” to the word “in- 


telligence*’ whenever it appeal's with respect to the CIA because we 
Americans want the CIA to be a truly foreign intelligence agency, not 
one engaged in activities here in the United States. 

We want to avoid the hypocrisy of pretending that we do not con- 
duct intelligence, while asking our professionals to do so. We Ameri- 
cans insist that we stand up and recognize the fact that these are going 
to go on. And for that, we are willing to pay a price in terms of admis- 
sion that we do conduct intelligence. 

We are going to provide our intelligence service the necessary cover 
for its activities abroad, in the Government, and in private industry 
and private life, because intelligence is a part of protecting the society 
of which they are a part. 

We will be sure that intelligence adheres to our Constitution and to 
our laws in the work that it does. 

Next, Mr. Chairman, we need supervision of intelligence. We need 
supervision externally; we need supervision internally. You have 
looked at the structures for supervision within the community and out- 
side it. You have looked at it in the executive and in the Congress, and 
I believe you will find that the better the external supervision of in- 
telligence is, the better the internal supervision of intelligence will be. 

I do not say that we need detailed congressional approval of every 
action of intelligence, because I suspect that Congress would not want 
to be in on the detailed specific approval of every action. But I do be- 
lieve that Congress does want to supervise what intelligence does so 
that it can insure that intelligence adheres to its proper role and does 
not go off into other areas. 

I think that intelligence is going to be asked to provide a service to 
American decisionmaking and in American decisionmaking we have 
divided up the job; the executive makes parts of the decisions, yes: the 
Congress makes parts of the decision ; the public makes parts of the 
decision. 

So we are working on systems by which as much of our intelligence 
as possible can be made available not only to the executive, but also to 
the Congress and to the public. We have cleelassified a large amount of 
intelligence. We have provided classified briefings to many committees 
of the Congress so that we can speak fully and freely about the prob- 
lems of the world around us. 

We are. I believe, going to extend and continue this process in the 
service of intelligence to American decisionmaking — under the con- 
stitutional structure we have. 

We are going to want intelligence to be as cheap as possible, because 
we do not want to waste money on intelligence. We do not want to 
say that our intelligence is not worth it. We are going to have to de- 
termine what expenditures for intelligence are necessary, by a detailed 
annual review. 

We are going to find that this world that we face, and the technology 
and costs of people around the world, make intelligence expensive. Is 
it worth it ? IIow good is it ? And what does it save ? 

Does it save conflict ; does it save waste in other areas ; does it avoid 
the necessity to build an anti-ballistic-missile system at $50 or $100 
billion a year because it leads our Government to negotiate a mutual 
agreement to abandon that particular technique ? 



I think that the worth of intelligence* can be determined through the 
supervision of the Congress and through a discussion with the Execu- 
tive on an annual basis. As you know. Mr. Chairman. I do not believe 
that we can discuss in public the specifics of our expenditures because 
I am afraid that that begins a process of erosion of the numbers used 
and it begins to reveal the details of the intelligence activity. 

The House of Representatives, I am delighted to say, voted 2C>0 to 
140 to keep the budget of the CIA secret because they agree that this 
would start an inevitable trail of opening up the subject of intelli- 
gence into areas where we would begin to hurt ourselves more than we 
helped ourselves. 

Organizational changes for intelligence have been discussed. Mr. 
Chairman. President Kennedy is reputed to have once said that he 
wanted to scatter the CIA to the winds and there are those who ap- 
parently think the same these days. 

There is one suggestion that the CIA be reduced to 10 percent of 
its present effort and that its clandestine effort be placed in the De- 
partment of State. I do not think that we can reduce that effort to 10 
percent and still have it do the job that it is doing today. I think that 
the idea of having a small, hard-hitting, lean service is certainly at- 
tractive, but I think we are going to have to determine that by a care- 
ful look at the budgets required and the manpower required, against 
the world challenges and against the costs that are inevitable. And 
simple solutions such as that will not prove to be valid in the long 
run. 

On the other end of the spectrum, Mr. Chairman, there are proposals 
to set up an intelligence czar — to put one figure with enormous 
strength and power over all of intelligence — over Defense intelligence, 
over CIA, over State intelligence, over all intelligence. 

- Again. I think this is a questionable suggestion because I think that 
this would indeed give him perhaps more power than we in America 
would expect to be a good thing. * 

I think one of the features of intelligence we want, Mr. Chairman, 
is that some of our intelligence truly be secret. We want to protect our 
Nation's intelligence sources the wav our journalists protect their 
sources: we have to have some secrets that we need to keep. We have 
to abandon the old tradition of total secrecy, but T think we do have 
to agree that there are secrets in America, in our ballot boxes and in 
other areas of our life that we do respect, and that intelligence has a 
legitimate area in which it needs secrets and in which its secrets need 
to be protected for the benefit, not of intelligence, but of our Nation. 

I think we are going to have to improve, Mr. Chairman, our ability 
to discipline those in the intelligence profession who assume its obli- 
gations, but then go out and violate them. I think our laws today are 
very weak in this regard. We do not need an official secrets act: we 
do not need to conflict with the first amendment of (lie Constitution. 
Rut we do need the kind of disciplinary control over intelligence 
secrets that we have over the secrecy of the income tax return, over the 
secrecy of crop statistics before they are released, over the secrecy of 
other aspects of our national life that need to be protected and which 
hftvo criminal sanctions against the employees who reveal them, 
wrongfully. 
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I think, Mv. Chairman, that the future of intelligence will still have 
to have effective covert action. We may have to seek a new name for 
that, because of the difficulty of keeping these matters secret these days. 
We may have to call it secret action or we may have to call it merely 
unadmitted action, and join this world of independent nations which 
refuse to acknowledge some of the things the}* do, even though it may 
be known generally that those are done. 

There have been occasions in the past year in which matters have 
come to prominent public attention, but the administration spokesmen 
have refused to confirm the association of the U.S. Government with 
those situations. These have been in both the intelligence field and in 
the covert action or influence field. 

I think we are going to have to accept the sophistication of nations 
which admit that these things can take place, but don’t admit that 
thev do it in direct quotations. 

With regard to this matter of the exertion of secret influence : I think 
we are going to accept it as Americans in the years ahead, because I 
think we are going to see that there is a value to that kind of action that 
cannot be achieved by either a diplomatic protest or by sending the 
Marines. 

I think we are going to have to accept the value of some quiet in- 
fluence on a foreign situation so that we can defuse a problem before 
it arises; so that we can support democratic forces who are struggling 
to maintain themselves against authoritarian suppression, when this 
is in the interest of our country. We are going to decide which ones 
are good and which ones are bad by a process of consultation within 
the Government and with the appropriate committees of the Congress. 

The present act requires that six committees be informed of any 
such activity. I would hope that we are going to reduce the number 
of committees, and that our representatives in the Congress can be 
representatives in the real sense as they review the propriety and ad- 
visability of any of these actions, and not insist that they cannot take 
the responsibility of representing the other Members of the Congress 
and the public at large when faced with a description of one of these 
activities, and merely pass them on to public exposure. 

I think there are vehicles by which opinions can be stated and by 
which opposition can be expressed, and that these will be given full 
consideration by the Executive in the continuation of an operation or 
even discussion of whether to go ahead with a particular operation. 

Last, Mr. Chairman, I believe that intelligence in the future must 
be professional.. I think that our Government has, over these past BO 
years, developed a professional intelligence service. We never had one 
before. We used to organize it for a war and disband it after the war. 
We even disbanded our service in 1945, at the time when we dissolved 
OSS. But we faced a new war, the cold war, so we organized intelli- 
gence to meet that new war. We may be at the end of the cold war; I 
am not sure. 

We, however, still have these problems of the future ahead in the 
world and we are going to need a professional intelligence service to 
help our country in the process of meeting them. That professional 
service is going to have to have its expert analysts, its expert tech- 
nicians and its expert clandestine operators. I think the professional 
service can indeed provide to the United States intelligence in the 
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future, and can abide by the rules that we Americans set for that 
service. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I hope that the CIA can stop being a scape- 
goat for sensation, created by its own critiques which were done so 
that it can improve its procedures. I hope by that time, when we get 
to 1090, we will not look back on 1075 and marvel at the naivete of the 
Americans of 1075 as we now marvel at the naivete of the Americans 
of the 1920 ? s. I believe we will have a responsible intelligence service 
and I believe that all of us Americans will be responsible about it. 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you, Mr. Colby. Xo one wants more than 
I do to proceed immediately with questioning. I will only say that in 
fairness to our other witnesses and because we have 'four witnesses 
scheduled today, and a quorum call going on right now, we will con- 
tinue. with the presentation. 

What is your time schedule, Mr. Colby ? 

Mr. Colby. I am at your disposal, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Then what we are going to do is hear the statements 
from all of our witnesses. We will then proceed under the. 5-minute 
rule for as long as the members wish to do so, both this morning and, 
if necessary, this afternoon. 

Our next witness will be Dr. Leo Cherne 

Mr. McClory. Will you yield for an inquiry ? 

Chairman Pike. Yes. 

Mr. McClory. Is your statement written? You gave it extemporane- 
ously, but I just wonder whether it is written. If it is, I thought the 
staff would reproduce it for us. 

Mr. Colby. I am sorry, but I have been testifying so much recently 
that I did not have a chance to write this. I wrote some notes and that 
s*^ r is about all. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Cherne has an amazing biography in that he 
is an author, a sculptor, a member of the President's Foreign Intelli- 
gence Advisory Board, and has been chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the executive committee for F rcedom House. 

We are just delighted to have you here today, Mr. Cherne, and please 
proceed with your statement. However, l>efore you begin. I will say 
this : I do not know how rapidly you read. If I were reading your state- 
ment, it would take me 40 minutes to do so ; and I can only suggest that 
if at any time you feel there are portions which can be put in the record 
and not read at this point, we do have your complete statement before 
us. 

STATEMENT OF LEO CHERNE, MEMBER, PRESIDENT’S FOREIGN 

ADVISORY BOARD; EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, RESEARCH INSTITUTE 

OF AMERICA 

Mr. Ciierxe. Thank you. 

First of all, let me express my aprcciation in turn for the invitation 
to address this select committee. When I received the request earlier 
this week, I was told that the representatives of both parties concurred 
in expressing the hope I might present some overview, some sense of 
the future needs for intelligence. 
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I will unavoidably repeat some things you know, but I do hope some 
of my observations will be helpful to you in your most important un- 
dertaking. 

First, let me salute this committee for the two main thrusts of its 
investigation. Under your direction, Mr. Chairman, there has been 
an effort to determine whether our intelligence has been adequate for 
the needs and dangers we have faced and whether we have proceeded 
to obtain the intelligence we require, with sufficient regard for the 
rights of the individual and the obligations of law under the Con- 
stitution. 

Now, before I expand on those, with your indulgence, I think you 
are entitled to something of my background against which to measure 
some of my observations. 

I have been the executive director of the Research Institute of 
America for nearly 40 years. That activity has sharpened whatever 
capabilities I have as an economist and political scientist. That time 
has been spent in good part in the study of governmental institutions 
gathered in this city. I confess that at a time when it is fashionable 
to derogate government, I have always had and continue to have a 
passionate respect for this most difficult, overcritimcd. underpaid, 
and very undervalued activity. I include this body as well as the execu- 
tive branch in that expression. 

Chairman Piick. Even if it hurts. 

Mr. Citkuxe. It does not hurt at all, Mr. Chairman. 

Twenty-four years ago the distinguished theologian. Dr. Reinhold 
Niebifhr, urged me to succeed him as chairman of the International 
Rescue Committee. I have since then occupied that jiost. That com- 
mittee was formed days after Hitler came to power for the purpose 
***** of assisting the democratic leaders and scholars of Germany who 
might have to flee that country. Since then, the IRC has assisted hun- 
dreds of thousands of those who have fled Fascist, Communist, mid 
nondescript forms of totalitarian jeopardy. Those helped have fled the 
Soviet Un’on and the military government of Greece, Castro's Cuba, 
and Duvnlier’s Haiti. 

Wo assist those who have been refugees from the Communist coun- 
tries of central Europe and those who safely reach Ilong Kong. W? 
have resettled more than 100,000 Cubans in this country, and are help- 
ing 18,000 of the Vietnamese who are now in our midst. 

For more than 20 years I have been chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of Freedom House, an organizaion which was founded in 194.0 
by William Allen White, David Dubinsky, Roy Wilkins, Wendell 
Willkie, and others to advance the struggle for freedom. The present 
chairman is former Senator Margaret Chase Smith. 

Now, just a couple of final personal notes which I do think are rele- 
vant to this committee’s purposes. I have had the privilege, in ono 
context or another, to serve each President since 1938. Each of these 
occasions has involved an opposition to totalitarianism. On one oc- 
casion, I was told that I had earned the displeasure of the Director 
of the FBI. I had made myself a determined nuisance to Senator 
Joseph McCarthy beginning 1 month after he entered the Senate 
in 1947, and continued that opposition to the Senator until 1954 when 
he was censured. 
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My attention was drawn to the Senator because of my own deep 
concern with the Communist Party. I found it alarming that the 
Communist Party, through its instruments in Wisconsin, openly and 
actively supported McCarthy, if only for the purpose of unseating 
Senator Robert La Follette, who at that moment had launched an 
investigation into the exent of Communist domination of U.S. Labor 
unions. 

At a later time, I thought that the frequent social contact between 
McCarthy and FBI Director Hoover inappropriate. My saying so was 
not appreciated. In time, my criticisms or Senator McCarthy and of 
his disregard for personal rights led to a threat being conveyed to me 
that libel proceedings would be instituted if I did not desist. I said 
that such an action would serve a purpose I long thought useful — 
having the Senator in court under oath. The threat subsided. 

Gentlemen, I appreciate your indulgence in these personal details. 
I hope I am sensitive to the committee’s concern for the protection of 
the right of privacy of American citizens, the conduct of intelligence 
within the law ; and, perhaps most important, for the urgency of assur- 
ing the American people that intelligence and personnel of the intelli- 
gence community must never again De requested or permitted to per- 
form some service useful to anyone’s domestic political purposes. 

Neither foreign intelligence nor domestic intelligence, neither the 
CIA nor the FBI, must ever again be requested to perform or acquiesce 
in an activity which, whatever guise is asserted, actually seeks to serve 
an individual’s ambition or a political candidate’s or party’s purposes. 

It is with a kind of relief that I now know, as a result of these in- 
vestigations, that the abuse of and by the intelligence community has 
occurred during the administrations of both parties. This misbehavior 
has occurred under Presidents who were held in awe, or admired for 
their grace, or respected for their candor, or revered for the gratitude 
we have for those who got us out of danger, or were seen as simply 
sometimes ruthless, beleaguered, or ambitious. Gentlemen, this has not 
been a problem more characteristic of one party than the other. 

These abuses are perhaps inherent in the fact of power. And all too 
much power, for too long a time, was enjoyed — with no restraint by 
anyone — by a much praised man who held his police post too long and 
knew too much about too many people, and appeared not at all reticent 
to convey that fact. I am relieved by that fact, and let me tell you why. 

The bipartisan character of these past difficulties means that we can 
now proceed to a bipartisan set of corrections and protections which, 
even in an election year, have a chance of being kept out of partisan 
politics. 

While I am still on the subject of abuses for reasons of personal 
ambition or political advantage, let me say something about the board 
on which I serve, the President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board. 
I do not appear here as a representative of that Board or, for that 
matter, as anyone’s representative, but simply as your guest at your in- 
vitation. I am not free to speak of the deliberations of that Board or 
the recommendations which have been given to a succession of Presi- 
dents, but I know of no restraint which can keep me from telling you 
that on not one occasion have I observed a single member of the Board 
bending a judgment or stressing a weight which would advance the 
political interest of the particular President, his administration, or 
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party. The very privacy which has been accorded to PFIAB has, I 
believe, sheltered it from the temptation to grandstand, politick, or 
otherwise bend before the political winds. 

I was involved in one very reassuring episode in exactly that 
connection. 

I was appointed a member of that Board at a point when the Water- 
gate investigation already made it quite clear that there had been a 
serious breech of faith. Days before I learned of my appointment, I 
made an address critical of the Watergate affair and of responses to 
it which had been coming from the White House. 

I thought Admiral Anderson, Chairman of that Board, ought to 
know of my views, and I quickly sent him a copy of those remarks. I 
received not the slightest suggestion that 1 desist from such 
expressions. 

i was invited to testify, in particular to make some comments on our 
future requirements in the intelligence area. It is - with great regret 
I must start by saying I see nothing in the foreseeable future likely 
to change the fact that sovereign nations remain virtually unimpeded 
by law in all of those areas involving national security. 

I welcome the fact that efforts toward detente have been made, and 
I welcome the increasing realization in and out of Government that 
detente is a process, not a conclusion — a means of limiting the most 
frightful dangers of belligerency, and not of guaranteeing even that 
fact. 

I believe some portion of the American people may have made as- 
sumptions about detente not shared by the architects of that policy. 
I also believe that, initially at least, the policy was oversold. But I am 
sure I say nothing you do know vividly when I add that the policy 
of detente does not effectively limit hostility, or ideological warfare, 
or local warfare, or organized subversion, or encouragement of ter- 
rorists, or many of the other hazards with which we have become all too 
familiar. 

As Mr. Colby just said, and very well, we live in a far more interde- 
pendent world than was the case even 5 years ago, and things now 
happen so quickly that the reaction time for those who must make de- 
cisions is terribly short. Therefore, effective intelligence analysis and 
estimates are so much more critical. 

Just 2 days ago, may I digress by saying, I saw a new IBM system 
which has the startling capability of digging into its memories of in- 
finite capability and printing 15,000 lines per minute. That is more 
than the size or a full book printed by the computer per minute. 

Regrettably we are still human with not a much greater capacity to 
absorb that than we had before the computer was involved. 

1 repeat, the decision time is terribly short now, and, therefore, effec- 
tive intelligence analysis and estimates are so much more critical. The 
shock of the oil embargo made that painfully clear. But our depend- 
ency on foreign petroleum is only one of a number of areas in which: 
we are dependent on other nations, and they on us. 

The fact of mutual dependency, however, is no assurance that the 
economic conduct of nations will be benign ; that the rivalries will not 
be painful and dangerous; that food, raw materials, national monetary 
reserves, and a host of other things will not be made the subject of 
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dangerous conflict with our adversaries, and even intervals of extreme 
tension with one or another of our friends. 

These pressures which have radically narrowed the world, even as 
they have enlarged the hazards we face, will more and more press our 
country into conferences, undertakings, new bilateral and multilateral 
agreements — all of which have as a common purpose the reduction of 
unrestrained rivalry in arms, resources, and ideas. 

Now. even if this were a lawful world, Mr. Chairman, the dangers 
would oe great. But it is not a lawful world. It is not a world in which 
nations have a uniform commitment to ethical or legal concepts, and 
consequently the policymakers in our Nation have no alternative but 
to rely on the very best knowledge, the most objective analysis, the most 
careful assessment, the most able ways of understanding intentions, 
and the most objective estimates. 

Just in the field of limiting arms, it is urgent that we know all that 
we can about our own capabilities and about those of any adversary, 
and particularly the Soviet Union. IVe have long ago concluded that 
mutual inspection is unavailable and therefore obviously hope that it 
is unnecessary. This will more and more place a particular burden on 
the intelligence community, since it is the sensor assuring our safety 
and an intellectual guarantor, at least, of prospects for peace we seek. 

I recognize that even as I say this, you, of course, know this at least 
as well as I do, and that it must have been said before this committee a 
score of times. And yet I think there are certain fundamental truths, 
now that these hearings are drawing to a close, that must be reempha- 
sized, perhaps less for the sake of your understanding than for the fact 
of public, understanding of the role and requirement of intelligence. 

We do tend, when we talk about intelligence, to look at the more 
dramatic aspects: The October war, the oil boycott, a massive grain 
purchase, climactic events in Cyprus, or Angola, or Portugal, or Chile. 
The fact is, intelligence will be at least as valuable in much less dra- 
matic areas: -The sharp analysis of trends — political, social, military 
and economic; potential developments, such as the formation of new 
cartels like OPEC; economic assessments, including assessments of 
the most unlikely events. 

Our policymakers need to know what, for example, would be the 
result if, for several years, the industrial nations of the West suffered 
unabating acute inflation ? 

How sturdy would the democratic governments be ? 

How well would our various international organizations function? 

Would the European Community remain intact ? 

Would we see the beginning of trade ware as countries sought to pro- 
tect their weakening currencies ? 

We have needed to know how the member nations of OPEC both 
intended to and actually used the wealth acquired since the fall of 
ll)73. The simple fact is that quadrupling petroleum prices set into 
motion the largest transfer of wealth in the entire world in all of 
modem times. The stability of international monetary arrangements 
depends on the kind of knowledge we look to intelligence to provide. 
And wise decisionmaking, informed by such intelligence, not only as- 
sists the economies of Western industrial nations, but enables us to bet- 
ter know the particular problems of the less developed nations as well. 

There is a manner of technology about which we need to have the 
very best of intelligence. Recommendations are made which must be 
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decided by particular agencies in the executive branch : that advanced 
computers be sold to countries which are now not eligible for such 
purchases; that other forms of high technology be made available. 
We, of course, wish to enlarge our balance of trade and strengthen the 
American dollar in the process. We need to know, among other things, 
whether certain items which are on restricted lists are sold by us to one 
country, only to be resold to countries which are not eligible. But the 
much more penetrating questions with which intelligence must deal 
involve the complicated net assessment of all of the radiating effects 
which flow from the transfer of high technology from us to someone 
else 

I would like to look briefly at the means from which this intelligence 
derives. All of us would, of course, prefer to have this information 
gathered by and confined to researchers functioning in libraries, statis- 
ticians pouring over trade data, political and economic scientists pro- 
viding their reasoned projections — and let me say I have just described 
the great bulk of the work which is performed within the intelligence 
community. Both in numbers of people and dollars spent, this is the 
giant slice of the intelligence dollar. 

In addition, there is information of the most vital kind, not found 
in libraries, which wo must, also understand. There are on occasion 
tactical and collusive arrangements which are part of international 
trade negotiations. I think there, will be more of these, and they will 
involve the pricing of raw materials which are vital to us. There is 
the entire difficult business of knowing as much as we can of someone 
else's intentions, a very difficult business, and yet absolutely essential. 

There are. those within the world’s intelligence community who be- 
lieve that, terrorism may well prove to be the most serious of tomor- 
row’s hazards. Mr. Colby earlier referred to this. It is already among 
the most, brutal and difficult to anticipate among today’s dangers. Let 
me say it has been anticipated in a number of instances. There are hi- 
jacking which did not occur, because of knowledge which had been 
gained by intelligence. T will not go be von d those statements. There is 
at least, one foreign leader — no great friend of the United States, inci- 
dentally — who is alive todav because we had learned of the details of a 
plot, to assassinate him, and conveyed those details to him in time. > 

Even with the very best of intelligence, the terrorist finds easier 
pickings in open societies. If hiiackings are commonplace in the Soviet 
Union or the Peonle’s "Republic, of China, they have done a pretty 
effective iob in hiding that knowledge from us and yet. I am sure we 
will all ir.stantlv agree we don’t want to pay the price of that form of 
government to secure safety from the terrorist. 

In each of the areas to which T have addressed these observations, 
there is a common thread: Intelligence will be even more the basic 
instrument enabling us to anticipate danger — military, political, eco- 
nomic; enabling us to know the direction from which the threat may 
come; and enabling us, if at. all possible, to apply un provocative re- 
sponses in the hope of avoiding a larger danger. 

Intelligence is the means which enables us to reach a widening net of 
agreements with some measure of confidence that they will be com- 
plied with. There is not the slightest prospect of further arms control 
measures without the most effective application of the technology and 
intellect which combine to produce good intelligence. And I will' 
quickly add here, intelligence is not as good as it must be to perform 
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the intelligence community. Incidentally, on arms control, I would like 
to observe we are talking about that problem at the time when the 
problem is still relatively manageable. Not many years into the fu- 
ture, we will regrettably be dealing with nuclear capabilities which are 
widespread and at. the possible disposal of some who may be tempted 
to use that capability to suggest nuclear blackmail. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Cherne, I thin! "hat would be a good point 
at which to pause. We have a vote on now, rather than a quorum 
•call. 

The committee will stand in recess until 11 :30. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Cherne, please proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Cherne. Mr. Chairman, I was just beginning some comments 
on the future of subversive warfare, or the more modest activities that 
are included in the phrase “coveit action.” 

The Soviet Union has already made it clear that it does not interpret 
the Helsinki agreement as in any way moderating the urgency of its 
ideological efforts. Indeed, leaders of the Soviet Union have been re- 
markably candid in observing that they think the tide is running in 
their favor. There is no monolithic Communist movement, but there 
are Communist Parties in most countries which arc more or less 
available to advance the interests of one of the centers of Communist 
power. 

I am doing no more than describing the events which occurred in 
Portugal, which presently exist in Angola, and which hopefully will 
not threaten a Spain in transition. The Italian Communist Party may 
lie closer to achieving its purposes in Ttalv todav than it was when 
we were so fearful of that prospect in the late lflIO's. Now, shall we 
eliminate, under any and all circumstances, the ability of the United 
States and other Western democratic nations to try in some modest 
degree to apply some counterthrust to this otherwise unrestrained sub- 
version ? Are we simply to conclude that the very nations which had 
hoped that Angola might in fact be independent, must now sit by help- 
lessly as one form of colonialism is replaced by another? 

In a public interview within the last month. Gov. Averell Harriman, 
who is no great fan or recent foreign policies, was quoted as saying 
that his greatest concerns are not with the fall of one city, but rather 
with the overthrow of countries and governments worldwide by 
Russian undercover activities. 

I quote specifically : “The Russians are not nuts, they are not crazy 
peonle. they’re not Hitler. But they are trying to dominate the world 
bv their ideology and we are killing the one instrument which we have 
to fight that ideology, the CIA.” 

Incidentally. I happen to disagree with the bleakness of the Gov- 
ernor’s assessment. T do not think these investigations will have that 
effect. Clearly that is not your purpose. Hopefullv. instead, this com- 
mittee will have added to our understanding of what needs to be done 
to increase the effectiveness qf the intelligence product and to promote 
the more efficient organization of the community so that it may 
ach ieve the ends we require. 
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I do regret, however, that it is in the nature of an investigation, 
especially one which focuses on inadequacies and misbehavior, that the 
resulting public understanding will neither be complete nor balanced. 
You have identified some of the intelligence failures. How I wish it 
had been possible to illuminate some of the vei-y considerable successes. 
The very fact that they exist is the strongest reason for keeping their 
nature and their means quite secret. 

Let. me just say I have already been pressed here to identify who 
that leader was of whom I spoke and from which country. I was re- 
minded of these problems just last week in seeing an old movie on 
television, “Tora, Tora, Tora.” In the interest of vital security even 
a President, Franklin Roosevelt, was for a time taken off the list of 
those privileged to see the results of the “Ultra Machine” which broke 
the codes of our enemies. President Roosevelt was allegedly removed 
simply because he had been careless. 

Unfortunately, an investigation like this one does not provide the 
opportunity for the public to have the sense of the thousands of decent, 
able, extraordinarily professional analysts, painstakingly applying 
research and scholarship, doggedly reviewing prominent and obscure 
facts and data so that the policymaker may have timely analysis, as- 
sessment. and recommendations. They are truly an unheralded group 
of men and women. And incidentally, I do appreciate the fact that 
I saw in one newspaper, Mr. Pike, a quotation from you also compli- 
menting a number of these people. They are an unheralded group se- 
lected from scores of professional disciplines — economists, historians, 
psychologists, translators, lawyers, monetary specialists, geographers, 
doctors, military analysts, biologists, cryptographers, optics and com- 
munciations specialists, and a host of other fields of scholarship — 
working toward a common purpose that those who must decide have 
at their disposal the very best of knowledge and understanding to 
illuminate their decisions. 

Mr. Pike, on Monday night as I watched television news, I heard you 
say that it is not the Soviet Union which is our greatest danger. If I 
correctly quote you. you said that the greater danger is that the people 
no longer believe what their Government tells them. I do agree that we 
have a serious crisis of belief — of confidence in our institutions. Rut 
let me dissent from your observation on two counts. Whatever the 
failure of our own Government — and those failures include this body 
as well as the executive branch — those failures are within our capabil- 
ity to control, correct, or change. That, thank our Bicentennial stars, is 
our good fortune. But whatever danger may lie before us, from the 
Soviet Union or any other foreign source, cannot be readily corrected 
by the American people. No ballot box will diminish that 'danger; no 
burst of renewed faith among us can altogether deflect that danger — 
not here, not in Angola, or Portugal, or Central Europe. 

I dissent also on other grounds ; they are no less serious. There is a 
crisis of belief in our Government, as you have said, but it is not simply 
that. We are in the midst of a crisis of all authority — and this is the 
key point of the nature of the world into which we are increasingly 
moving. We are in a crisis of all authority, of all our institutions. Those 
who study ^public opinion of the American people agree that our re- 
gard for all our institutions — medicine, education, religion, military, 
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executive branch, the- Supreme Court, the Congress, business, orga- 
nized labor — our confidence in each of them is at the lowest point since 
we have measured these attitudes. In fact, not one of those institutions 
now has the high confidence of a majority of the American people. I 
suggest, therefore, that when any of us who are leaders in any walk of 
American life think we can repair our own misfortune by identifying 
the greater distress of someone else’s trouble, we may be deluding 
ourselves. 

We all share the difficulties of what Eric Hoffer calls an “age of dis- 
illusionment.” A novelist reminded us a number of years ago— -it was 
James Joyce— who said, “History is a nightmare from which we 
awaken.” It is hard for me to know at this moment: are we in a night- 
mare or have we just awakened ? 

While there is still time, I urge we end this orgy of reciprocal abuse, 
escalating disbelief, and profligate accusations. There are sins enough 
which we have committed, but it- is not for these that we seek expiation 
so much as for the difficulties and frustrations which simply flow from 
the fact that we are living in the most complex and dangerous time in 
the entire history of mankind. 

I will conclude, gentlemen, by telling you of a most extraordinary 
coincidence. I received the invitation to share these thoughts with 
you on Monday. On Tuesday I was obliged to travel to California. On 
that plane, sitting directly behind mo, was an old, tired, stooped and, 
to me, surprisingly small woman. I had imagined her to be taller. 
Because she is a person whose wisdom is widely conceded, I imposed 
on her. I told her that I would be testifying today and that I knew 
that the problems in her country were quite different than ours. I 
thought nevertheless that she might have some observations which 
would be useful to me, and asked whether I might put four questions 
to her. I will recall that exchange as exactly as I noted it immediately 
after I returned to my seat : 

Mrs. Meir, each of our countries are democracies. We accept ethical and 
religious restraints on our behavior. Do we have any right whatever. Mine. 
Prime Minister, to conduct covert programs in other countries, to meddle in 
their affairs, seek to change their outcomes? 

Mr. Cherne, wc forget that other countries are not like ours. They are not 
governed hy the same restraints. They don't hesitate to do the things which 
democracies worry about. Look now at Angola. Must we all sit by and watch t 
Mr. Cherne, I attended a Socialist conference in Berlin last February, and wc 
heard then what would happen in Portugal. And we did nothing. And it hap- 
pened as they said it would. But wc remain paralysed by our own doubts and 
confusions. 

But Mrs. Meir. our Congress understandably feels it must know what is being 
undertaken. Don’t you have the same feelings and pressures in your Parliament, 
your Knesset? 

Frankly, no. We hare a Foreign Affairs and Security Committee of the Knesset, 
but they do not expect to be told of things that would be better if they did not 
know. But perhaps we feel a sense of danger which is not felt in your country. 
Also our representatives, Mr. Cherne, know that we trill not use our intelliacncc 
abilities for things which are political, which intelligence people should not 
meddle in. 

Mrs. Meir. can you tell me, since our countries each have excellent intelligence 
servlcesThow did we miss the Tom Kippur war? 

TFW7. T will tell yon this: we should not have missed it. T think ire had enough 
information, hut there was obstanaey. It was not read properly. And you know 
your people did the same thing and helped reinforce our refusal to believe what 
we should hare understood. .Vo, I tell you, we should not have missed that one. 
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One final question, Mrs. Meir; do you have problems keeping things secret 
which must be secret? 

Sometimes. But not as in your country . But this is a problem of democracies. 
If you'll forgive me, it's a misunderstanding of democracy. Because a country is 
democratic, must everything be known? Must wc weaken ourselves and strengthen 
our enemies? In democracies tcc think all countries are like ours. Unfortunately, 
Mr. Cherne , they arc not. 

Mr. Chairman, I sometimes think we act as though we’re a group 
of honorable men playing poker in a 19th century saloon. There, if 
someone made an effort to look at another player’s cards, he’d run a 
high risk of getting shot. In the game of nations, if we don’t, we run 
a similar danger. 

In 1888, Lord Bryce in “The American Commonwealth” said that 
America was “sailing a summer sea toward which as by a law of 
fate the rest of civilized mankind are forced to move.” Ambassador 
Movnihan, in 1970 “The American Commonwealth,” recently wrote. 
“Lib ral democracy on the American model tends to the condition of 
the monarchy in the 19th century : A holdover form of government, 
one which persists in isolated and peculiar places here and there, and 
may even serve well enough for special circumstances, but which has 
simply no relevance to the future. It is where the world was, not 
where it is going.” 

Mr. Chairman, both comments, a century apart, are eloquent. I 
believe they were both, at least in part, wrong. We were, neither sail- 
ing a summer sea then, nor are we about to fall off the edge now. 
The world’s troubles are great and our problems in dealing with them 
manifest. This committee is devoting its serious thought to some of 
those problems. Intelligence cannot help a nation find its soul. It is 
indispensable, however, to help preserve that nation’s safety while 
it continues looking. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, Mr. Cherne. That was a 
fine, fine statement. 

Admiral Reclaims, would you come to the table now and present 
your statement? 

Admiral Rectanus, we are delighted to have you here. Admiral 
Reclaims is in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense for 
Intelligence, where he has the title of Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Resources and Management. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF VICE ADMIRAL EARL F. RECTANUS, U.S. NAVY, 

DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (RESOURCES AND 

MANAGEMENT), OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 

DEFENSE (INTELLIGENCE). 

Admiral Rkctaxvs. Mr. Chairman, first. I would like to associate 
myself philosophically with the remarks made by Mr. Colby and Mr. 
Cherne. I would like, of course, to emphasize that the views I am 
about to give you are totally my own. They do not in any way re- 
flect the official position of the Department of Defense or any element 
thereof. 

Chairman Pike. Admiral, before you start, having said that, are 
you telling us that you are up here making this statement without 
having cleared it with the Navy or the Department of Defense? 
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Admiral Rectanus. It is cleared with the Department of Defense, 
but it is not an official statement representing the views of the Secre- 
tary or any element, 

Chairman Pike. Go ahead. 

Admiral Rectaxus. It is a pleasure to appear and present my views 
on legislation or administrative changes necessary for the improve- 
ment of our intelligence capabilities. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we are coming in this presenta- 
tion to what might be called very mundane or pragmatic matters. 

First, I would say that intelligence, like politics and religion, is a 
subject about which a great many people feel well qualified to speak. 
However, in intelligence we learn at a very early stage to classify 
our sources because in most cases, the reliability of the source is as 
important as the information itself. 

The source you are now listening to has been in the Navy for al- 
most 33 years and has been a Navy special duty only officer in intel- 
ligence for the past 19 years. Before that time I was a subspecialist 
officer in intelligence. 

If the purpose of an intelligence organization is to produce a qual- 
ity foreign intelligence product, we must first attempt to define what 
wo really mean by C|uality. Unlike a battle tank, an F-15, or a 963 
destroyer, an intelligence* product will have various attributes of 
quality to a wide variety of consumers of the product. Moreover, the 
real quality in many cases has delayed action characteristics. The qual- 
ity of the product may only be recognized after a certain event occurs. 
On the other hand, a quality product is inextricably bound with prior 
policy and operational actions taken outside the intelligence organiza- 
tion. And, of course, the intelligence product is most always the re- 
sult of varying vectors of uncertainty. 

What then is a quality intelligence product ? I suggest that, it has 
the following characteristics: 

First, it has a high sensitivity to what is really important, as op- 
posed to trivial. 

Second, it recognizes that, for all the scientific underpinnings, it is 
essentially a result of an art form and specifically addresses the in- 
herent uncertainties involved. 

Third, it is controversial but it not so much “predicts” as it reg- 
isters change and the rate of change. 

Fourth, it is customer oriented, and 

Fifth, over time, the product is proven accurate and, thereby, has 
been useful. 

Because of the complex nature of intelligence, one can rationalize 
the present state of U.S. intelligence inadequacies. However, there is 
substantial support for the thesis that the current intelligence product 
meets few of the foregoing characteristics in an adequate kind of way. 
There are too many criticisms from too many quarters not to recog- 
nize that we have problems in requirements and priorities: that we do 
not recognize and emphasize many of our uncertainties; that we have 
no real mechanism to register change and rate of change; that many 
consumers are dissatisfied ; and that our products on some important 
issues have been inaccurate. 

But some intelligence consumers must share responsibility for these 
shortcomings and failures. Among the policy and decisionmakers, 
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there are those who are interested only in consensus or intelligence 
products tailored to preconceived ideas, and those who do not take 
the time to attempt to understand the capabilities and limitations of 
intelligence. It has been said that the leader is 90 percent of an 
organization. It has also been said that the leader only obtains that 
which he demands. If there be validity here, we must perforce ascribe 
the present inadequacies of intelligence at least partially to the policy 
and decisionmakers. 

Intelligence is a tool. It has two fundamental attributes: 

First, it permits an orderly addressing of work to be performed — 
including decisionmaking — and more important in my mind: 

It establishes the framework by which every human being asso- 
ciated therewith can provide maximum value in work performance. 

Due to the inadequate state of the art of evaluating intelligence 
performance, and the nature and difficulty of attempting to learn that 
which is purposefully denied, the organization of intelligence, as 
contrasted to its product, has been the center of emphasis over the 
past 15 years. The watch words of this emphasis have been “manage- 
ment” and “fiscal efficiency.” As a result, while lip service has been 
paid on occasion to product, there has proliferated a system of com- 
mittees, boards, councils, and layers of management which have pro- 
duced a complex bureaucracy. This has resulted in a situation in which 
it is not only difficult to perform the production of intelligence in an 
orderly manner, but also to obtain the maximum value from the 
humans in the system. Therefore, it is suggested that the existing 
organization has, all too often, served to inhibit the attainment of it 
quality product. 

Organization is not an “end.” it is a “means.” In the intelligence 
business, probably more than in any other governmental endeavor, 
quality people are an absolute prerequisite for producing a quality 
product. It is patently impossible to expect to attract and retain 
quality personnel in an organizational environment which diffuses 
personal responsibility and accountability, and exalts management 
rather than substantive intelligence achievement. 

Who needs that kind of quality intelligence product ? At the risk 
of oversimplification, one can say that there are two classes of recipi- 
ents. not mutually exclusive, of the product. These are the decision- 
makers and the decision implementors. 

Til the general category of decisionmaker, we place the Congress, 
national command authorities, executive branch, agency and depart- 
ment heads, including the Secretary of Defense, the Service Secre- 
taries and Service Chiefs. To a lesser extent, this category would 
include the unified commanders. . 

The group of decision implemented may be characterized in part 
by U.S. Embassies abroad, the deployed military forces, the military- 
industrial complex of weapons systems developers, and the Armed 
Forces support structure. . . 

While in no way minimizing the importance of decision linpie- 
menters. the major problems we have or allege that we have, involve 
the decisionmakers. If it is agreed that a quality product js our pri- 
mary consideration, we should then be willing to accept, if need be, 
a certain derogation in fiscal and management “efficiency.” Therefore, 
let us for a moment look at an idealized product-oriented organize- 
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tion — leaving aside for the moment any consideration of management 
or fiscal efficiency. 

Each decisionmaker in the national security field has a statutory 
mission which requires an independent intelligence analytical sup- 
port. Providing each his independent analytical capability would 
; tend to facilitate, in my view, the quality of that support. The deci- 

sionmaker could define and set priorities for his requirements and 
provide the personal direction. The support organization could tailor 
its product to the decisionmaker’s needs. While this would not in 
itself insure a quality product, in my view or in someone else’s view, it 
avou Id place the responsibility for such a product squarely where it 
belongs— on the accountable decisionmaker. 

Providing each policymaker his own analytical capability would 
require, obviously, a central coordinating mechanism. This mechanism 
would bo needed not so much to reduce “duplication” and “competi- 
tion” but, rather, to support the President, report to Congress, provide 
for national substantive estimates and to coordinate the finished intel- 
ligence data banks upon which all analytical organizations must draw. 

It would appear evident that the coordination mechanism needs 
strength and independence. It must be credible with the national 
security departmental heads, the. President and the Congress. This 
would argue for a man of stature with a sufficient staff to coordinate 
the substantive activities of the decisionmaker’s analytical organs and 
to produce national estimates in his own right. This individual might 
1 k> titled the Director of U.S. Intelligence, DUST, the Director General 
of Intelligence, or any title that you wish to give to him. In order to 
provide him the authority required, he would have to be made a direct 
subordinate of the President. 

The provision to each decisionmaker of his independent substantive 
analytical element would require some rethinking of our present com- 
munity organization. As we attempt to provide each of our decision- 
makers with an analytical intelligence organization, we note that the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of Defense, and the services all cur- 
rently have, in various stages, analysis type organizations. If we con- 
sider DIA as Secdef’s support, we find JCS and Treasury without 
elements and the CIA without an agency to support. 

There is a body of opinion, hotly contested, which l>elieves that the 
present requirement for DIA to support both the JCS and the Secdef 
is dichotomous, and that the Chairman, JCS should have a dedicated 
J-2. From a strict lv quality product standpoint, this might appear to 
have great merit. Other agencies, such as Treasury, could form their 
own dedicated unit. In actual fact, the present line between Treasury 
Department “analysts” and the intelligence faction appears gray to 
many of us. 

But what to do with the CIA? For political as well as practical 
product reasons, there is a need for an intelligence analytical organi- 
zation which crosses departmental lines. Since we have given the 
Director of U.S. Intelligence or the Director General, as you wish to 
call him, the responsibility for national substantive intelligence, he 
must have a strong analytical staff. Therefore, we would assign to him 
part of the analytical — but only the analytical — elements of the CIA 
and such parts of the present intelligence community staff and the na- 
tional intelligence officers as necessary. 
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To this point, we have developed an organization or the start of one 
for the intelligence community based wholly on the theory that each 
decisionmaker has an analytical organization and that such organi- 
zations are dedicated solely to the production of quality products. But 
what happens to all management, collection, and fiscal matters, and 
the like? 

The case heretofore rests upon the premise that the analytical organs 
each serve a decisionmaker with a product tailored to his needs. But, 
isn't this inefficient, you ask. 

If we consider that analysis is but a small fraction of the total 
intelligence budget, one could say that such inefficiency is irrelevant. 
One could also say that it is a small price to pay to obtain divergent 
views and alternative recommendations. And, of course, there is 
nothing we have said thus far which inhibits fiscal control authorities 
from addressing this problem in a budgetary way. 

There are two main areas which need consideration in testing this 
strawman thus far: The role of common service product — or what we 
might call “production management’' — and the effect on the production 
agencies’ product of having nonproduction management responsi- 
bilities. 

There are few existing intelligence agencies which do not as a matter 
of real world fact make analyses of subjects which might appear to 
somo to be only peripheral to their mission. Both State and CIA work 
in the military intelligence field. DTA and the services work in the 
political and to a lesser extent, in the economic area. When one looks 
at this problem very carefully, it soon becomes apparent that key 
decisionmakers must cross boundaries in order to carry out their 
statutory missions. 

It is suggested that the decentralization of production has already 
been endorsed by the Director, DIA, as policy in some limited fields 
and work is proceeding along those lines. The endorsement of an 
organization set forth thus far would serve to promote this concept. 
While common service production could be implemented to a greater 
or lesser extent, such implementation would be based on quality 
product rather than cost efficiency. 

A thesis of this presentation is that the analytical organizations 
should be as free as possible from nonproduction management 
responsibilities. 

Nonproduction management responsibilities are primarily in the 
field of collection and processing. Our present system is hybrid. NSA' 
is the Sigint collection manager, but we have no similar organization 
for other collection capabilities. In line with our objective of 
eliminating nonproduction management responsibilities, let- us look 
first at photographic reconnaissance and then human intelligence, or 

Humint. . 

Many agencies are involved in photographic reconnaissance collec- 
tion, but there is no manager to provide centralized coordination and_ 
provision of processed data. It would seem prudent to constitute such- 
an agency in a manner functionally similar to NSA. The broad 
parameters of this would be : Join the current development and man- 
agement organization with the current processing office in a so-called 
National Photographic Agency— NPA— or keep the name of an: 
existing agency. 

a**** 



Transfer all photographic collection management from DIA, CIA, 
and others to the NPA. 

Subordinate the NPA directly to the Secdef as is the case with 
NSA. 

Have NPA act as an agency of common concern supporting all 
analytical organs with processed Photint. 

Place all collection development in the NPA — or transfer it to the 
Air Force. 

The philosophy expressed above applies also to human intelligence, 
or Humint. One of the major problems to be addressed is the placement 
of covert action and the close relationship of Ilumint. with covert 
action. In my view, since the Assistant for National Security Affairs 
is the key player in covert action, it would seem desirable to bring 
him into an appropriate association. The amalgamation of clandestine 
training under CIA is already an accomplished fact. The broad out- 
lines of a centralized Ilumint agency would be as follows: 

Establish a human resources agency, HRA, reporting to the As- 
sistant for National Security Affairs. 

Assign to this agency the total responsibility for the Humint collec- 
tion manager. 

Transfer present service clandestine human assets to the HRA, 
insuring that wartime capabilities are maintained. Assign all CIA 
Humint assets to this organization. 

Return service attaches to the services with policy formulation and 
coordination assigned to HRA. 

Assign FBIS to IIRA. 

Assign covert action to HRA. 

The centralization of the related collection and processing efforts 
into single organizations is designed to provide for improved intelli- 
gence support through improved management of requirements, tasking 
and response. It can also provide the means by which improved fiscal 
and budget management can be brought to these same functions. 

Thus far, we have optimized the intelligence community for the 
delivery of a quality product, provided for its national substantive 
coordination in the Director of U.S. Intelligence, stripped away man- 
agement functions and covert action, and provided centralized man- 
agers of Sigint, Photint. and Humint. 

It remains for us to test the concept in the fiscal and budget arena. 

Taking into account the significantly increased role being played 
in intelligence by the Congress, the community is faced with a multi- 
tude of fiscal management mechanisms. 

The objective of fiscal management must be to facilitate the delivery 
of a quality intelligence product. We have previously noted that the 
anlytical effort is but a very small fraction of the total intelligence 
budget. For this reason, it would appear prudent to concentrate our 
fiscal and budget emphasis on the Sigint, Photint and Humint pro- 
grams while not, of course, omitting other intelligence and intelligence- 

related resources. . — 

At present, the complex program and budget cycle involves countless 
studies, hearings and briefings within each service and agency, the 
OASD(I), the IC staff, the comptroller organizations, the IRAC, the 
Excom and the OMB, in addition to the Congress. 
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The key questions relate to the role of the DUSI, the executive com- 
mittee mechanisms, congressional relations, and the role of OMB and 
the Secretary of Defense. Since we have given the DUSI the primary 
congressional interface role, we are forced to compromise somewhat 
our concept of substantive purity in the field of fiscal management. 
Although he has great substantive responsibilities, it is difficult to en- 
vision his carrying out the congressional interface role without some 
fiscal overview of the community. A key premise is that tinkering with 
the analytical organs of noncorresponding decisionmakei's should be 
avoided at all cost. This means that the Director of U.S. Intelligence 
would have little or no comment to make on IXR, DIA and like organs 
in support of their decisionmakers. 

On the other hand, to represent the executive branch he must be 
aware of the scope and costs associated with the various organizations 
and programs. He should not be placed in a position of detailed justifi- 
cation for these capabilities. 

As far as the collection organizations are concerned, his voice would 
have to bo heard. The DUSI has cognizance for the overall community 
budget, and it is these organizations which comprise the bulk of the 
resources of that budget, over 90 percent. They arc also services of 
common concern supporting the entire community and, therefore, need 
community guidance and control. 

The Secdef should retain control over the Defense budget and re- 
sponsibility for the collection organizations in the Department of 
Defense. 

In this regard, an Excom mechanism for the collection organization 
composed of the DUSI and a high-level defense official would appear 
appropriate. 

The OMB should minimize involvement in intelligence issues and 
confine itself to setting targets and coordinating and adjudicating 
between Government agencies. 

In conclusion, given the premise that the intelligence community 
exists to create a quality foreign intelligence product, the organization 
of the community must be structured to maximize the ability to create 
that product. 

All other things are secondary. 

The development of an organizational structure for the community 
should take into account the fundamental difference between the few 
resources devoted to analysis and the many resources devoted to 
collection, thereby permitting parallelism in the analysis function, 
but centralizing the collection and processing function. 

Providing each decisionmaker with his own analytical organiza- 
tion should insure the availability of what lie consjdeis, rightlv or 
wrongly — many times wrongly — to be a quality intelligence product. 

Since the DUSI and Secdef each have significant responsibilities 
with respect to the national resource collection and processing organi- 
zations. they should share in the centralized management and fiscal 
direction of these organizations. 

The organizational structure of the community set forth in this 
idea outline in my view maximizes those features contributing to the 
creation of a quality foreign intelligence product and, yet, assures 
all concerned adequate management and fiscal efficiency. 
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Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, Admiral Reclaims. 

Our final witness will be Mr. Arthur M. Cox, a writer and lecturer 
on foreign affairs, and a former official of both the Department of 
State and the Central Intelligence Agency. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF ARTHUR M. COX, WRITER AND LECTURER ON 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS AND A FORMER OFFICIAL OF BOTH THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF STATE AND THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE 

AGENCY 

Mr. Cox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don’t have a written state- 
ment. I think one of the reasons I am here is because I have written 
a book called “The Myths of National Security,” which has two chap- 
ters dealing with intelligence, and I have written some articles, a 
recent one titled “Making Better Global Guesses.” 

I would like to talk mainly about the estimating side of intelligence, 
which I think is the most important part of the entire intelligence 
effort. I want to compliment this committee for giving as much 
attention as it has to this subject and I hope that as you move forward 
with your final recommendations, this will be an area that you will 
give major attention to. 

I started my career in OSS, and I worked on the OSS planning 
board, which helped to plan the CIA. Also, I was in an organization 
called the Psychological Strategy Board that President Truman 
established, which drafted the strategic concept for waging the cold 
war. 

One of the things that happened in that process was that the Central 
Intelligence Agency became the main arm of our Government in 
taking on international communism. I thought at the time that that 
was entirely appropriate, and still do. 

Howeverj I think that in the course of organizing to fight inter- 
national communism, the CIA became somewhat diverted from one 
of the major functions set forth in the National Security Act of 
taking the responsibility for advising the President on all intelligence 
matters. 

It seems to me that in the intelligence area, there are two major 
goals that should be accomplished. One is the job of early warning 
of critical developments, so that our Government can take action to 
do something about them, and the other is this job of making esti- 
mates — as Bill Colby says, “of the measurement probability” — so that 
our policymakers can make the best policy possible. 

I might just read from my article, “Making Better Global Guesses,” 
some remarks about the business of estimating: 

Sherman Kent, who served for more than 20 years as chairman of CIA's 
Board of National Estimates, has called the Intelligence estimator a “speculative 
evaluator.” The estimator is not a collector, collator or researcher. His job is 
to look at the available data about a particular problem and make on educated 
guess about what is going to happen. In Kent’s words, such informed guessing, 
“subject to error as it has to be, Is far preferable to the alternative — the crystal 
ball.” It is Important, though, to be fully aware that intelligence estimating 
is not a science ; it does involve speculation which can result sometimes in serious 
mistakes. 

The possibility for error Increases as the estimate moves from such tangible 
subjects ns crop forecasts, levels of industrial production, order of battle or 

l 
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numbers of missile silos to the emotions and thoughts of human beings — the 
intentions of political leaders. Politics and human behavior — especially the 
intentions of individual leaders— have always been the most unpredictable. 
Thus, even the best informed and most experienced political observers are 
vulnerable to making occasional large goofs. 

Even when most of the data is hard, as in crop forecasting, mistakes can be 
made. Our high flying space cameras could observe precisely all of the Soviet 
wheat fields and the daily weather over those fields, but we seriously misesti- 
mated the size of the latest Soviet wheat crop. In the arena of human affairs, 
of course, the margin for error is much greater. 

The recent report of the Commission on the Organization of the Government 
for the Conduct of Foreign Policy concluded that "national intelligence estimates 
appear to have little impact on policymakers today, in large part because key 
consumers prefer to base their own estimates of future developments on competing 
sources of information and analysis.” If this is an accurate finding, it indicates 
the sorry state of current U.S. intelligence estimating. In the past, there weren’t 
supposed to be any competing sources of information and analysis. The esti- 
mators were supposed to have access to all pertinent information available to the 
U.S. Government, whether it came from the press, the universities and other open 
sources or from the most highly classified documents. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, its my opinion that our vast resources, our re- 
markably effective, technology, and our many agencies 'working in in- 
telligence are not doing the job that we ought to be doing to supply our 
policymakers and our Congress with the policy information that they 
need in this very difficult time in our history. I think that one impor- 
tant thing to do about that is to make sure that we have an organiza- 
tion that provides for the kind of estimating that the best minds in this 
country can put together. I think today what has happened is that we 
have a national security establishment and a Secretary of State who 
are controlling intelligence matters in a way that was never contem- 
plated when the National Security Act was drafted. 

Our Director of Central Intelligence is not the principal adviser to 
^ the President on matters of intelligence. He does not have the kind of 
role that was contemplated when we drafted the National Security Act. 

I think that what is needed now is to get back to a central point in 
the Government, where a man is made responsible for bringing the es- 
timates forward to the President and the National Security Council as 
well as to the Congress. This man should not be the Secretary of State 
or national security adviser, but should be the top intelligence 
estimator. 

I keep stressing the Congress, because I think one of the sad aspects 
of the recent events in our country is that the Congress has not been 
sufficiently well informed, and I think in the matter of legislation, as 
well as budgeting, the Congress can benefit greatly from good national 
intelligence estimates. 

In order to do this, though, it is essential that we get back to the 
original concept in the days of Sherman Kent of putting together 
a group of men and women who are the outstanding people in the 
business of making speculative evaluation, and that does not exist 
today. In my opinion, intelligence estimating has eroded through 
the years, ana we now have sort of a hodgepodge arrangement, where 
we have national intelligence officers who are specialists in various 
fields, independently working within the intelligence community on 
special assignments. We do not have a group of wise men and women 
who are taking on the responsibility of estimating as it used to be done 
before. One thing that never, never did happen, when the National 
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Security Act was drafted, was the creation of a truly independent 
arrangement for national intelligence estimating. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Cox, I am going to interrupt you, I hope for 
your benefit. We have 5 more minutes before we will have to leave, 
at which time we will break for lunch. Please continue now. 

Mr. Cox. I will wrap it up in less than 5 minutes, Mr. Chairman. 
My concern is that we neecf in the national intelligence estimating 
business true impartiality, true independence. There must be a sep- 
aration of the intelligence estimating process from operations. In 
the CIA, as you know, we have had operations as well as intelligence 
estimating. We also have today the Department of Defense and the 
Department of State participating in the intelligence estimating 
process, and filing dissents if they indeed do dissent. The result is that 
the policymakers and operators are also making the estimates. 

I believe that either a restructured CIA, which gives emphasis to 
national intelligence estimating, as I have stressed it here, or a new 
organization under the Executive Office of the President, should be 
crcated-to-give independence and prestige and opportunity for im- 
partial intelligence estimating, so that we do not have the operating 
agencies making their views part of the intelligence product. I think 
policy and operations, and estimating have to be separated. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much, Mr. Cox. I think the ra- 
tional way to proceed at this time would be to recess until 2 o’clock 
this afternoon, at which time we will proceed-with questioning. 

[Whereupon, at 12 :20 p.m., the committee recessed, to reconvene at 
2 p.m. this afternoon.] 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. 

First, I want to state that I think we have heard some excellent 
statements today from people who are obviously experienced and 
knowledgeable. I am not concerned when you, Mr. Colby, disagree 
with my judgment as to our ability to predict attacks on America. I am 
a little disturbed when your statement is based on the allegation that 
we have not looked into our intelligence capabilities about the Soviet 
Union — when one of the things that we have been fighting hardest to. 
get is intelligence about the Soviet Union, and one of the things which 
has been most consistently denied to us is that sort of intelligence. But 
as I look at the record of the past, ranging from Pearl Harbor, where 
the intelligence was on the radar screen and nobody saw it, to the 
outbreak of the war in Korea, to the attack upon the Liberty in the 
Mediterranean, to the attack upon the Pueblo off North Korea, the 
EC-121 off North Korea, I find it difficult to see in our past perform- 
ance, ranging right up to the Arab-Israeli war, any indication that 
we have greatly improved our ability to predict events. 

You citajisim example of an intelligence success our ability to pre- 
dict the denouement of the war in Vietnam. It seems to me that if 
that is how our successes are measured, that itself makes a pretty 
good argument for what is wrong with our intelligence operation. 

In my judgment, the war in Vietnam ended the way it did in princi- 
pal part because it was not supported in the United States of America. 
America lost its desire to support the war in Vietnam, and when we 
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pot down to that point, in the last bunch of little flurries about Viet- 
nam, we found that a commitment had been made that if the North 
Vietnamese did certain things, America “would respond with full 
force.” 

Now that particular commitment was intelligence which' was not 
^ known to the Congress, and it was not known to the American people. 
Today’s papers reveal other things which are not known to the Con- 
gress and the American people. 

My question to you — and I would like you also, Mr. Cherne, to 
address this — is what is the advantage of secrecy in a world where 
large events cannot be kept secret, and in a world where the support 
of the American people needed to affect events worldwide must be 
gained — and I believe can only be gained — by telling them the truth? 

STATEMENTS OF WILLIAM COLBY, LEO CHERNE, VICE ADM. EARL 
F. RECTANTJS, AND ARTHUR COX (Resumed) 

Mr. Colby. That is a good question, Mr. Chairman. 

I think to start with, the reason I was disturbed by the assertion 
about the attack on the United States, which was I believe, the thrust 
of the charge, is that it is different than the Arab-Israeli war. It is 
different than attacks on the Pueblo or the Liberty or the EC-121. 

I am talking about a threat to our country, not to an element of 
our Armed Forces in the vicinity of another situation. I agree with 
you there is a problem there. 

We are exposed in an area, where our troops are exposed to a very 
quick attack. There is no question about it. 

Chairman Pike. A missile attack on the United States of America 
would 

Mr. Colby. Take 30 minutes. 

Chairman Pike. Thirty minutes ? 

Mr. Colby. Thirty minutes. 

Chairman Pike. That is a relatively quick attack. 

Mr. Colby. Yes. A quick attack could occur, but the purpose of intel- 
ligence is to try to look at fill the factors in the situation. 

Chairman Pike. Don’t get me wrong. I wholly agree with you that 
that attack is not about to occur. I don’t mean to indicate in any sense 
of the word that it is about to occur. 

Mr. Colby. No, you said 

Chairman Pike. But I say that in the time in which we live, and the 
amount of time it would take to launch such an attack — based on all the 
historical knowledge that we have and empirical experience' that we 
have — we would not know about it. 

Mr. Colby. I contest that, Mr. Chairman, because I don’t think 
that those things come out of the blue. I think that our knowledge of 
the forces and activities of the potential attackers of the United States 
is such that we would see an increase in tension, as we saw an increase 
in tension in the Arab-Israeli situation, and as we saw certain other 
increases in tension around the world. 

Chairman Pike. We saw the increase in tension in the Arab-Israeli 
situation and failed to predict the attack. 

Mr. Colby. And we certainly raised the consciousness of our leader- 
ship to the danger of such an attack. 


Chairman Pike. We raised it to such a point that our leadership was 
telling the Israelis that they weren't going to attack and don't you do 
anything. 

Mr. Colby. We certainly did not want to encourage them into a pre- 
emptive attack, and I think that was the thrust of our position at that 
time. But I think a potential attack on the United States would be pre- 
ceded by such developments of tension between us that we would be able 
to identify those plans and preparations of the armed forces of a nation 
capable of striking us. That was my difference with that. 

On the larger subject of the values of secrecy, Mr. Chairman, I 
think we have tried to move inihc direction that you are stating. We 
have briefed the Congress on a number of things. We have briefed the 
American people on a number of things that happen, through our 
intelligence or through out Government revealing the content of our 
intelligence. 

With respect to any activities reported in this morning’s paper, I can 
assure you that we are in full compliance with the law passed last 
December about informing the appropriate committees of the Congress 
of any activity other than intelligence gathering by CIA. 

I do believe. however, that that law sets up those committees as rep- 
resentatives of the people and of the rest of the Congress. And it does 
recognize that there are some things which we cannot do, if we do them 
totally in the open, and therefore there is a range where secrecj r is nec- 
essary to some degree. 

Chairman Pike. Do you really think that we can succeed in anything 
as large as a secret war in Laos without the support of the American 
people? 

Air. Colby. I think we can succeed in conducting operations even of 
the size of Laos, briefing the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress as we did, witlf ascertain amount of unofficial indication of what 
is going on, but without an official admission by the administration or 
the executive branch of the, Government of that activity. Otherwise we 
could not have continued it because it would have called into contest 
the obligation of the North Vietnamese, the Soviet Union, and others 
to comply with their side of that agreement as well. 

Chairman Pike. My time is up. 

Mr. Chcrne, would you like to comment? I apologize for mispro- 
nouncing your name. I have done that twice now. 

Mr. C iierne. Let me take the last question, if I may, first. 

You have raised a question which I find very troublesome. It is a 
very serious ouestion. How, in fact, does a democracy manage to secure 
the’sunport. of its people in a situation such as the Vietnam war, where 
there is an activity as large as the activity which was conducted in 
Laos, which is not brought to the attention of , and which does not have 
the knowledge, and support of the American people ? 

I don’t have, an answer to that, Mr. Pike. I know at the same 
time 

Chairman Pike. I don’t either. Mr. Cheme. ... 

Mr. Ciierne [continuing!. That we have this terrible dilemma. 
There are certain things which simply must be kept secret, and there 
ore certain prices we must pay for that fact. I have no doubt whatever 
that you are entirely correct in saying that a substantial measure of 
the erosion of whatever willingness there was among the American 
neople to persist with that war can be attributed to the attitudes on 
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Vietnam. The fact is that efforts were made by the Government of the 
United States at that time to conduct it in a way which exacted of the 
American people the absolute minimum of any kind of involvement 
including the cost of the war, not just a question of secrecy. 

A second point, and one on which I think I find myself a little less 
frustrated : You asked the question, or raised the question, that since 
Pearl Harbor we have had this really dreadful problem of being inse- 
cure about the question “Will we know?” If I may, I would like to 
quote, a couple of sentences from what in my opinion is perhaps the 
very liest. volume on Pearl Harbor, by Mrs. Wohlstetter, published by 
Stanford University Press. The volume is entitled “Pearl Harbor: 
Warning and Decision,” 1962. At the conclusion the author states: 

It is only human to want some unique and univocal signal, to want a guarantee 
from intelligence, an unambiguous substitute for a formal declaration of war. 
Tiiis is surely the unconscious motivation of all the rewriting of Pearl Harbor 
history, which sees in such wavering and uncertain sources of information ns the 
Winds code. We have seen how drastically such an Interpretation oversimplifies 
the task of the analysis and the decisionmaker. If the study of Pearl Harbor has 
anything to offer for the future, it is this : We have to accept the fact of uncer- 
tainty and learn to live with it. 

In fact, the major reason for the urgency of intelligence is not that it 
will end uncertainty, but simply because of the fact that since uncer- 
tainty exists we- must make the very best effort we can at reducing it. 

Now to the final aspect of your question — secrecy, the whole business 
of secrecy. I think a sense is emerging from these hearings that some- 
how or other this country is uniquely secret about its intelligence, when 
in fact the opposite is exactly the case and this is so extraordinary. 
Again with your indulgence. I want to quote Prof. Steven Dcdijer of 
the University of Lund who I believe at one time was an agent of the 
OSS and may have been in the service of other foreign intelligence 
agencies. He is now a professor in Sweden. He writes of an experiment 
he did on intelligence. He said : 

I mailed a letter to 10 foreign Intelligence organizations in 10 countries. I asked 
in the letter for all the available information about the history, goals, structures, 
personnel composition, recruitment, and outstanding problems (of each organi- 
zation). 

Prom CIA in Washington I received about 15 items of literature weighing 1 
kilogram, Including a bibliography of books about the CIA. From the others, as 
of today, I have received nothing. And when I told a high Yugoslav Government 
official of my letter to the Yugoslav CIA he told me: “You are totally demented.” 

He estimates that, “about 90 percent of the literature on intelli- 
gence”— published anywhere in the entire world — “has been produced 
in America.” And he says that if we add to that and “concentrate on the 
present national domestic and foreign intelligence,” add to that “or- 
ganizational intelligence, business intelligence, et. cetera, then close 
to 100 percent of the literature is produced in the United States of 
America.” 

T suggest. Mr. Chairman, that we do have problems with secrecy and 
problems with the price a free society pays for it. Let mo say I have 
pressed continuously, and I hope to continue to, in whatever oppor- 
tunity I am given, for maximum declassification of anything which ab- 
solutely does not need to be secret. Put there is a reverse side of that 
coin. "We have problems with an inability to keep secret things which 
must be secret. 
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Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. May I yield to Mr. Dellums who has to catch a plane? 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and I thank the 
distinguished ranking minority person for yielding to me. 

I do have numerous questions, but because of time constraints, I 
would like to ask two questions that I think are important. 

The first question I would like to ask of Mr. Colby, and the second, 
of Mr. Cheme. 

My first question, Mr. Colby, pointed out — and I am paraphrasing — 
that this country has a need for alternatives in the conduct of foreign 
a flail's, foreign policy, and national security matters — an alternative 
that lies somewhere between diplomatic endeavors and calling out the 
Marines. 

Let’s move that from an academic or intellectual abstraction to a 
very real situation. 

The Secretary of State very recently has indicated to the American 
people and the world that there is some level of involvement of the 
United States in Angola. Today we heard and we read an incredible 
story with respect to American involvement in Angola. 

You mentioned there is sometimes in between diplomacy and calling 
out the Marines. What is happening in Anglon is a war. Life and death 
are realities in Angola. I would assume that virtually everyone in- 
volved there has some degree of knowledge with respect to what, if any, 
when, where, why, how, and under what circumstances the United 
States may or may not be involved in Angola. However, there is ono 
party that has no* knowledge of American involvement in war. and 
that is the American people — the people of the United States and their 
Representatives. 

Now how do you justify that? 

Wo are not now talking about a little skirmish. We are talking about 
war. It would seem to me that in a democratic society which is governed 
by consensus of the people, people ought to know when their country 
is in any way involved in a war. That is a major, grave, risky situation. 

Now, how do we justify keeping secret any involvement of the 
United States in a war situation — without the American people being 
party in any way to-the conduct of that effort ? 

Mr. Colby. Mi*. Dellums, there are no Americans involved in that 
war. 

Mr. Dellums. So we sent the 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Dellums, the. "War Powers Act 

Mr. Dellujis. How do you define “involvement” ? 

Mr. Colby. If I may finish, the War Powers Act requires that the 
Congress be informed before the commitment of the U.S. Armed 
Forces. In the legislative history leading up to the adoption of that 
law, the proposal was made that commitment would include any in- 
volvement of any paramilitary or other forces in such activities abroad. 
That provision was stricken and was not adopted by the Congress. 
Around that time, we also changed the rules with respect to reporting 
to the Congress on the CIA’s activities abroad which are other than 
intelligence gathering. The CIA is in full compliance with that law, 
and is in full compliance with the requirement that the appropriate 
committees of the Congress be briefed on anv activity other than 

Mr. Dellums. Will the gentleman yield at that point ? 


\ 
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Mr. Colby [continuing]. Than intelligence gathering. 

Mr. Dellums. I would suggest that the gentleman is probably cor- 
rect with respect to the letter of the law. The question I am raising 
with you is that it seems to me that in my world, in my value system, 
it makes no difference whether U.S. uniforms are in Angola or in 
. any other country. But if we are giving money or weapons or provid- 
ing any other support that results in the death of human beings, then 
I think a technical response to the question is not responsive to the 
gut issue that I am raising. If we are in any way participating in 
activities that cause death, that is in fact a war, despite strict adher- 
ence to the War Powers Act which I voted against because it was a 
knee-jerk liberal response that inhibited our ability to adhere to the 
Constitution which says that Congress shall declare war. I am not 
talking about that now. I am talking about the moral issue ; I am talk- 
ing about the value and question of life and death. There are no uni- 
formed persons there, but we put weapons in the hands of other people 
who wear other uniforms, and life and death takes place and we stand 
back and say that we are not involved. I think that is a hypocritical 
position. 

I would like to get you to respond to that. I know my 5 minutes are 
almost up but I would like to ask one additional question — or at least 
get it on the record — and maybe Mr. Chcme can answer the question. 

There is a great deal of concern expressed with respect to having a 
major intelligence-gathering apparatus so that we can predict an at- 
tack upon the United States. I may be wrong, but it would seem to mo 
that the probability of an attack on the United States, on a scale of 
1 to 100, is somewhere below zero. I don’t see San Francisco being at- 
tacked or New York being attacked or Washington. D.C. being at- 
tacked. But where this country gets attacked is in the Vietnams of the 
world and the Angolas of the world and in other places around the 
world. We have had testimony where in many instances we can’t pre- 
dict an attack or a major event in the world, or where a covert activity 
gets us into trouble with other nations and other people around the 
world. 

If we are going to be jeopardized, it is because of our ineptness in 
predicting major situations or where our covert activity, now that it 
has been uncovered, has been a major embarrassment to people in the 
United States. 

It seems to me, that is where we are being attacked. And for us to 
misplace it on this cold war notion that in some way the United States 
is going to be attacked despite awesome ability to explode and kill— I 
can’t understand it We have to talk about how we get attacked in 
other places around the world. That speaks directly and clearly to how 
we conduct our activities in covert action and the gathering of intelli- 
gence around the world. 

I would like you to comment on that and I would like Mr. Colby to 
comment on my initial issue— that we are not now talking about adher- 
ence to the War Powers Act. We are talking about life and death. 

Chairman Pike. Your time is somewhat expired. 

Mr. Dellijms. I won’t be here for a second round. I am trying to get 
it all in. 

Mr. Colby. Would you like us to respond, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Pike. Please, Mr. Colby. 
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Mr. Colby. In response to the first question, Mr. Dellums, I think 
the CIA and the U.S. Government are in compliance with the decision 
made by the Congress as to how this question should be answered. The 
Congress had an opportunity to require more than it did. It did not. 
It decided not to, and in the course of its decisions, and i'll the course 
of the laws adopted by the Congress, it clearly left a field for this 
activity, and it clearly made arrangements by which this activity — any 
activity — would be reported to the Congress. 

As I say, we are in compliance with what the Congress, in its judg- 
ment, has deemed to be the best solution and in the interests of the 
United States. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Cheme, would you address the other question ? 

Mr. Ciikrne. I totally agree that the probability or even possibility 
of a Soviet attack on tlic United States is just a sl'iade more than zero, 
and therefore it would seem logical to pay even less attention than wo 
do to the Soviet Union, since we stmt with the premise. I am agreeing. 
Tho probability of attack from there is less than zero I was asked to 
comment on intelligence in the world we are entering, more than on 
the world we have been in. I think intelligence misreads the nature of 
the threat we face. I am not now talking particularly of the United 
States. I would guess that the same things are being said by the mili- 
tary and economic intelligence theorists in the Soviet Union. Let me 
try to clarify this concept with this analogy. I assert that the days of 
the Cuban missile crisis were in fact the entirety of world war III. 

War now with these lethal weapons is not a war in which sane men 
can visualize that the weapons are likely to be used by cither of tho 
two powers. In fact, the purpose of the weapons is to make sure that 
their use is not a possibility. 

I wish I could say it is absolutely not a possibility, but the pur- 
pose of maximum intelligence is to know whether or not the Soviet 
Union has acquired such strength as to lead it to suggest to the 
United States. “This is what we have, and this now, if you do not 
agree, is what we will do.” 

For example, I would not rate as zero the possibility of the Soviet 
Union moving the strength that it has in central Europe into western 
Europe. I don’t want to be an alarmist. I am not suggesting this is 
something that is about to happen. I think the odds against it are 
large. Nevertheless, we are now not. dealing on a scale of zeroes. We are 
dealing with higher probabilities. 

Now should that event occur, it would almost certainly involve, 
prior to such an event, the Soviet Union satisfying itself that it had 
such preponderant power that all the power of the United States 
would still leave the United States impotent to take the very first 
step. I am merely reciting to you the actual events of the Cuban missile 
crisis. This is the way it was played out by the two nations. 

I don’t know whether I am being sufficiently clear, but I do know 
I am being very real. These are the very real dangers. 

Now there is a second part to the questioir you have asked, Mr. 
Dellums. a very serious one. Those are the wars that occur in Vietnam 
and the Middle East. 

Let me say that is not the shape of the war which is occurring in 
Angola, and incidentally, I do want to associate myself with the 
answer which was given. * 
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No, the war which is occurring in Angola — and it is a war — is a war 
involving some three political factions, all of them Angolan, one of 
them for a very considerable time and a phenomenal amount of money 
and weapons, heavy weapons financed by the Soviet Union, and from 
what I read in the newspapers — I don't want to suggest, Mr. Chairman, 
that I am breaching any security, but I read this in the newspapers— 
these' forces are manned by both Soviet and Cuban personnel. But this 
is a war among Angolans for the control of a country which itself is 
very rich in resources, but much more important, which may prove at 
some point to be a hinge on which Africa bends. Neighboring African 
countries, like Zaire, have very substantial interests in the outcome, 
in the hope that an Angola may still be free and in Angolan hands. 

Now in that kind of circumstance, the aid we arc talking about is 
the aid of weapons and material, given to one or more of the parties in, 
ns I read in this morning's paper, an adjacent country, an African 
country, with the acquiescence, perhaps even enthusiasm, of the coun- 
try in which delivery is made. 

No, this is not the kind of war that occurred in Vietnam or that oc- 
curred in the Middle East, nor incidentally is this the kind of war in 
which there has been any problem of surprise. I don’t think I have 
heard it alleged that there has been any question that those involved 
in policy in the United States have had inadequate advance informa- 
tion of the dreadful progression of events which have occurred in 
Angola. 

Mr. Dellums. I thank both of the gentlemen for their comments. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to say that I saw a TV program the other 
morning which was entitled, “The New Nelson Rockefeller,” and I 
just want to sav, Director Colby, that I think today we have had a 
very fine example of the new William Colby. 

I don’t say that in any uncomplimentary way, because during the 
period that our investigation has gone forward, you have l)een more 
or less on the responding end with regard to the investigation, charges 
and inquiries about our intelligence community. You have been very 
responsive and very helpful to the committee. Now. at this stage of our 
proceedings, when it comes to the question of perhaps restructuring, 
revamping, and building a better intelligence community, you have 
come forward with some very helpful suggestions and recommenda- 
tions. So in both areas, with both the old Colby and the new Colby, I 
want to say that you have been extremely helpful to this committee, 
and I want to commend the other witnesses for their assistance here, 
too. 

Mr. Colby. Thank you. 

Mr. McClory. Because of the limitations on time, you will be an- 
swering questions'after my time has expired, and I would like, you 
to respond and Mr. Cherne as well, and T may have a question for the 
admiral. The question arises with regard to covert activities, and covert 
activities can take on sometimes a broad and sometimes a rather narrow 
meaning. 

It. was suggested yesterday bv Arthur Schlesinger. .Tr.. that the 
covert activities of political involvement in western Europe and in 
other areas in the 1050’s were constructive and helpful and in our nn- 



tional interests, but without any later reference to that subject, there 
is now a great attack on covert activities. As a matter of fact, some 
members appear to recommend that we should have no so-called covert 
activities. 

I have the feeling thatperhaps covert activities are more vital now, 
as a part of an intelligence operation, than they were in the 1950’s and 
perhaps at any earlier time in our history. I would like you to respond 
to that. 

Let me just add this. The argument is made that because of the kind 
of society we have, whatever we are going to do, insofar as another 
nation’s political efforts or efforts to defend themselves militarily or 
whatever are concerned, should be done entirely openly, and not 
covertly. 

I seem to recall that Sweden started to help Portugal covertly, and 
now they have converted that covert support to overt control. Perhaps 
that is something that you would be able to comment upon. 

My second question is— ;and I would like Mr. Chernc to respond 
to this if he would — in seeking to get maximum intelligence from intel- 
ligence gathering, is there any way we can accomplish this without 
utilizing the most modern techniques and devices, the bugs and tele- 
phone taps and sophisticated intelligence-gathering equipment that is 
available to us? 

Mv last question is, should not intelligence remain strictly under 
civilian control, rather than be subject to military control? The 
Admiral suggested this sort of dual control of the defense state or the 
nonmilitary. I would question that, but T would like to have your com- 
ments on it. 

Mr. Coi.nv. With respect to the first question on covert action, Mr. 
McClorv, it is a fact that in the past few years this has declined to a 
very small percentage of the CIA’s activity in either dollar terms or 
incident terms or personnel involved or whatever. This is a reflection, 
T believe, of the trend of opinion in the United States with respect to 
this question and, second, a reflection of the fact that the situation in 
the world required it much less. 

As T look ahead to a future world, however, with the kinds of prob- 
lems that I outlined in my statement, it would seem to me that there 
may well be occasions in which there will be a requirement for some 
quiet assistance to friends of America in other countries who are en- 
gaged in a struggle for the direction to be taken by that country, 
whether hostile to America or friendly to America. It would not stir- 
prise me at all if, in the next 5 or 10 years, the CIA’s involvement .in 
this kind of activity, with the full understanding and support and 
knowledge of the appropriate representatives of the Congress, will in- 
crease to a much more substantial level than it is at today. 

Mr. Ciierxe. Have you finished. Mr. Colby? 

Mr. McClorv. on your first question, given the need we have for the 
verv best intelligence, you have asked me to speculate on whether it 
could not be somehow or other secured without all or any of these 
extraordinary, powerful technological instruments. 

I, too, would find it more pleasant to live in that kind of world, but 
this is not that kind of world. If I am to judge from what I have read 
in this open society about certain capabilities that the Soviet Union 
apparently has, I think the Soviet Union may even have capabilities 
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to do things we seem unable to do. It is suggested, and I don’t want to 
be more specific than that. 

I am one of those who felt that when the United Nations concluded 
its work in San Francisco in 1945. that effort was essentially a failure, 
and I wrote so then. The charter did absolutely nothing to impede the 
sovereignty of nations, to limit their ability to use all of their resources 
in any area which they thought necessary for their own advancement, 
aggression or self-protection. It is an unfortunate fact that this re- 
mains an anarchic world. So long as that is so, it is a lawless world, 
and one in which we could not begin to dream of depriving ourselves 
of the instruments of knowledge, obtained by the best means of secur- 
ing that knowledge, in the interest not only, incidentally, of the safety 
of the United States. 

Let me illustrate where in fact the security of the world is involved. 
We talk too much about wars. The shift of resources involved in the 
quadrupling of the price of oil produced a sudden problem of OPEC 
petrodollar accumulations, how they were spent, what would be done 
with them. The hazards involved in just, this placed in very real 
jeopardy the economies of Japan, Western Europe, and Canada as 
well as the United States. 

All of the elaborate instruments we have to assure that some kind 
of international monetary system would hold up — and we have great 
difficulty with that international monetary system — made it urgent 
because of that petrodollar problem that we have as good a knowledge 
as anyone could possibly have. And it remains in the interests of the 
safety of each of our nations, and of the stability of the Western 
World, that we secure maximum knowledge of what is going to 
happen to those petrodollars. 

Let me say that no one can describe how the intelligence community 
so skillfully, in fact, did develop that knowledge. But it did. And as a 
result we are a good deal safer. And I think, incidentally, the OPEC 
nations themselves are better off because of that process, since they, 
no more than we, wished a collapse of the international monetary 
structure. 

Now that cannot be done in libraries, and even on a moral level — 
I am not sure I wouldn’t rather have a technological gadget working 
for me than in every instance using human intelligence. I do know 
human intelligence has been the means by which nations have earned 
their security in the history of man, and I wish as much as anvone 
in tli is room. sir. that we lived in a kind of world which didn’t re- 
quire human intelligence, technological intelligence or any other. In 
short. I would like to see an open society like ours, a mirror for an 
open society that involved the world. 

Chairman Pike. Admiral would von like to comment? 

Admiral Reotanus. Yes; I would, sir. 

T would make just one comment. This is not a problem, to my knowl- 
edge, of civilian versus military control of intelligence. What we are 
speaking of. and what I was speaking of. is the statutory responsi- 
bility which the Congress has given the Secretary of Defense. My 
personal view is that his voice, along with the Director General of 
Intelligence or whoever is finally at the head of this intelligence com- 
munity. should be heard with the others. 


Mr. Ctikrxe. May I address myself, Mr. Chairman, to that question ? 

Chairman Pike. All right. 

Mr. Citkrxe. Begrcttablv I have not had an opportunity to read 
the very important testimony the Admiral gave and his very intri- 
cately woven concept of reorganizing the intelligence community, and 
I regret, sir, I have only been able to capture part of it as I listened 
to you and listened to you intently. 

I may misunderstand it, but 1 believe I find in it unnecessary and 
unwise efforts to fragment what is now the CIA. I worry, but not about 
the results of these investigations producing, as I am* sure they will, 
better intelligence more efficiently produced, bv means which wholly 
comply with the requirements of our Constitution. Those I see as the 
results of these undertakings. I do hope that change will not go beyond 
that, simply because we have got to do something, since if there is one 
thing I have learned in 40 years of looking at governmental action — 
executive and legislative — every time we repair something, we create 
new problems with the repair. Every revenue act that has plugged up 
loopholes has opened up ns many new loopholes as those that were 
closed. I strongly urge that whatever recommendations arc made for 
the restructuring of the intelligence community, only that amount be 
suggested which in fact is required to perform the purposes you have 
so well stated, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Milford? 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to say from the outset that the testimony that has been 
received here this morning has been the most constructive, objective 
and most important of any that I have heard during the history of 
this committee. I sincerely appreciate the effort that each of you gen- 
tlemen have put into your very excellent testimony. 

I am particularly grateful for one vcrv important point that has 
been made by both Mr. Colby and Mr. Cherne. and that is the fact 
that, clandestine operations or covert operations and assassination 
plots and all of the other dramatic activities — which, incidentally, 
have received 90 percent of the publicity during these hearings — are 
only a minor part of the intelligence community's activities. 

Tn all of the scandalous activities that have graced the' headlines of 
our national press, wherein our intelligence agencies have Ix^en char- 
acterized as the heavies, one very important fact has not lieen noted 
bv the press, and that is. all of these activities were either ordered bv 
Presidents or Cabinet level officials, or the activities were carried out 
with the full knowled"e and consent of these high-level officials. 

It is clear in my mind that the intelligence agencies are taking the 
flak that should properly lie placed on the political leaders who actu- 
ally control and direct these agencies. Through its own negligence, 
Cono-ress must, also share full blame for these past sins. 

"With that statement I would like to put an end to our concentration 
on the past, and move on to some really important business, and t bat- is. 
deviling solutions. I would -appreciate comments from each of you 
gentlemen on whether or not we should enact an official secrets act. 

T personally am presently trying to write such a bill, and T would 
appreciate on exchange of a few ideas with von on that subject. 

First. I feel that if such a law is enacted, it should contain very stiff 
penalties for unauthorized releases or revelations of official secrets once 



the latter is defined. It should contain stiff penalties for unauthorized 
publication or broadcast of official secrets, and should have strict con- 
trols governed by need to know guidelines. 

Now, in addition, I feel that the law must clearly establish theso 
points. 

First, there must be a formal classification system with clearly de- 
fined guidelines spelling out who can classify information, what can 
be classified, and who may have access to the information once it is 
classified. 

Second, we must have a formal and continuous review system of all 
classified information. 

Third, we must have an independent declassification system which 
could also serve as an appeals body for those who might disagree. 

Now in this official secrets act, it would not be my intent to propose 
that it replace current administrative classification systems, but in- 
stead would cover a limited number of extremely important national 
secrets that are vital to the national welfare as determined by the classi- 
fying officials who would be of the highest levels. 

Would you gentlemen give mo your thoughts on that? 

Mr. Cox. I certainly agree, Congressman Milford, that Congress long 
ago should have established control over classified information by 
statute. I don’t agree that we need an official secrets act, if it is of the 
sort that the British have. 

I agree with Bill Colby that we do not need it. I think that, in fact, 
that kind of legislation is incompatible, with our constitutional system. 
I think the British Government does lend itself to arrangements of 
that sort, and they work effectively, but I would hope that we would 
not attempt any such legislation. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Milford, I appreciate the chance to comment on this. 

As you know, I am deeply concerned by the erosion of our secrecy, 
and tlio exposure of many of our legitimate secrets. I have no problems 
with the exposure of illegitimate secrets, because they should not be 
secret, but I do believe that the question of an official secrets act has to 
be looked at in the context of our Constitution. Therefore, my approach 
to it has been to impose the obligation on the people who consciously 
undertake this obligation by joining the intelligence profession or by 
assuming an obligation to keep secrets as a part of the administration 
through a secrecy agreement or other formal act, so that consciously 
they are on notice that they have assumed this obligation. 

I would not apply it to the press, for example, because I think that 
would run into real conflict with our Constitution. 

"With respect to its scope, beyond that I think that wo do need a pro- 
cedure by which we can clearly identify what needs to be secret and de- 
termine what perhaps no longer needs to be secret, or what did not 
need to be secret, but was overzealously classified at one point. 

I think there are problems in just how independent a review you can 
establish, without exposing very many of the reasons whv a particu- 
lar matter has to be secret, itself. And you are apt to establish a large 
bureaucracy for that purpose. 

I believe there are ways in Which that could be conducted through 
the judiciary, and still control the secrets themselves. I have developed 
some recommendations along this line, which T believe have been sub- 
mitted for your information and the committee’s at various times. 
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They also came out in my testimony in the Marchetti case a couple 
of years ago. I think these would draw the necessary division between 
those secrets which are really worth keeping and which really should 
be kept secret on pain of punishment to the people who expose them, 
and our constitutional structure, which encourages that as much as 
possible be open. 

Mr. Cherne. Mr. Milford, first of all, let me thank you for having 
included me in that very valued compliment you paid those who testi- 
fied this morning. I am so delighted to be included in it. It won’t even 
ask whether or not it was intended in my direction. 

Mr. Milford. It certainly was. * 

Mr. Ciierne. It was so warm to have it. 

Mr. Milford. I want you to know it was. 

Mr. Cherne. However, it makes me feel ungracious, sir, to respond 
by opposing something to which you have obviously given so much 
thought. Nevertheless I must. 

I could not possibly more emphatically oppose an official secrets act 
than I do. I just simply think it would produce an alteration of this 
society so profound as to make me wonder whether or not the intelli- 
gence which has been applied with a view to preserving our democracy 
did not finally and ironically, because it is leaked all over the lot, 
result in an alteration of that society, with a severe erosion of some 
of its vital freedoms. 

It is not just simply that, in my view, the first amendment of the 
Constitution ought to be respected. It is that the first amendment of 
the Constitution is one of those aspects of our life which we ought to 
revere. 

Does that mean, therefore, that there ought to be no inhibitions on 
those who obligate themselves to maintain secrecy, and then violate 
that obligation ? Not at all. I am in total agreement with Mr. Colby’s 
suggestion that the restraints are insufficient today to prevent the hosts 
of nooks written either out of passion or mercenary intention. I think 
that ought to be impermissible, and that the legal penalties ought to be 
sufficient to prevent them. 

I can’t make a judgment on the mechanism you have suggested. 
I have not given it sufficient thought. I do not see in it any inherent 
danger, and I see some possibility of correcting a very serious evil, 
but may I make one final remark ? 

In the final analysis, I think law and legal restraint are insufficient 
instruments to assure that secrets will be respected. I have, already 
spoken of the absolute urgency of maintaining a free press, but with 
freedom goes responsibility. Law will not compel responsibility. A 
social compact is essential for that purpose. Somehow or other, in 
our common appreciation of the things we enjoy — and I address 
myself now to the press, to the media, to the Congress, to the Execu- 
tive, and to the American people — precisely because of the freedom 
we enjoy, we ought to be far less ready to be irresponsible in our use 
of that freedom. 

Admiral Rectanus. Congressman Milford, I would associate my- 
self with the philosophical thrust of Mr. Colby in working out this 
very serious problem at the source — those who nave the information,, 
not the press and others. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Treen? 



Mr. Treen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to commend all of the members of the 
panel, all the persons who have testified today, for your contribution. 

Mr. Colby, this may be your final appearance before this committee, 
and I would like to take this opportunity, as a member of this com- 
mittee and as a Member of Congress, to commend you and to thank 
you for the service that you have rendered to this committee during 
its investigation and its hearings. 

Second, I would like to thank you as an American for the service — 
the dedicated and professional service — that you have rendered to 
this country over the many years of your work in Government. I cer- 
tainly hope that a way will be found, if you are willing, for you to 
continue to render service, be it advice or consultation or whatever. 
I hope that a way will be found for you to continue to give 
us the benefit of your long experience, j’our dedication, and your 
professionalism. 

Mr. Colby. Thank you very much, Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. I guess like all, or most if not all, of the members of 
this committee, I am grappling with some fundamental and basic 
issues. We are addressing tliose today. Some of the issues that seem 
to me to be fundamental are questions such as what activities should 
this country engage in, either covertly or overtly ; and then second, 
how much of our covert or secret activities should be revealed to the 
Congress; and then, third, how much should not be secret at all — that 
is, how much should be revealed to the public ? 

I have several questions along those lines. 

First of all, Mr. Colby, do you feel that some of the activities that 
we have carried out in a covert manner we might just as profitably 
carry out overtly, given the fact that it is very difficult to keep covert 
activities secret, and given the fact that when they are revealed, 
serious questions are raised about the legitimacy of those actions ? 

Are there some instances in which maybe we ought to just go ahead 
and say we favor such and such side in a country, and go ahead and 
take sides? Does that raise the issue of Vietnam all over again? 

Mr. Colby. Well, there certainly are some things that can be done 
overtly that we did covertly. The best example of that today is the 
annual appropriation given by the Congress to Radio Free Europe 
and Radio Liberty. Those were started as covert operations in the days 
of the cold war. 

-Had these been overt operations, I don’t know whether they would 
have worked or been allowed to continue in the way that they did 
during those days, or whether they would have generated more of a 
crisis with the Soviet Union and with Eastern Europe than they did. 
But the fact that they were unofficial at the time allowed them to con- 
tinue, without formal diplomatic pressures from the other side. They 
still continue today. There are certain pressures, but we have appar- 
ently been able to overcome that problem, and today we do handle 
those overtly. 

In answer to your question, yes; there are operations that we did 
covertly in the past, perhaps for convenience, perhaps because it was 
easier and quicker, than it later proved necessary to do. But I think 
in this field, we must realize that much is determined by the diplomatic 
relationships between countries ; that there are some things that nations 
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admit other nations do, but thev don’t want to be told officially that they 

are doing them, because then they are forced to take official cognizance 
of them. 

This, of course, is what occurred when President Eisenhower, quite 
properly, felt it necessary to take responsibility for the flight of the 
'■■■■ U-2 over the Soviet Union. What had been an intelligence problem 

became a question between chiefs of state. Up until that time, using 
the cover story, they were going to show that it was wrong; they were 
going to show that the intelligence people were acting in a fashion that 
was in violation of the territorial integrity of the Soviet Union. But 
they did not have a major diplomatic problem. However, when we 
officially took cognizance by our President taking personal responsi- 
bility, which under our Constitution he pretty much had to do at the 
time 

Mr. Trf.ex. That canceled the trip. 

Mr. Colby. That canceled the Paris Peace Conference — the Paris 
negotiations, summer conference. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Lehman? 

Mr. Leiimax. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We are going to miss you. A good job well done. 

A little over a year ago, a President was forced to resign because 
of alleged illegal activities — interfering with the democratic election 
process. We now have laws in this country about public disclosure of 
campaign contributions and such. I am troubled by any alleged past 
or possible future covert action taken to prevent the Communist Party 
from coming into power by democratic processes in other countries. 
Apparently the Soviets support Communist Parties all over the world. 
But I am wondering if it isn’t better to combat it openly, even if it is 
counterproductive at first, rather than violate the very laws of this 
country by covert activities in the election process of other countries. 

I realize that any overt action in the political process of another 
country may be originally counterproductive, but I think perhaps in 
the long run, dealing aboveboard lends a great deal more credibility 
to the moral position that I would like to seethis country maintain, 
and regain where necessary, throughout the world. 

In the committee’s final report, I hope recommendations are included 
that will deal with this prob’em, as to what we do in the democratic 
process in other countries when we see it moving away from what wo 

think is in the best interests of our people. Do we get down to the same 

level as the Communist countries, as the Communist supporters, in 
order to combat communism ? 

I am troubled by this, and I would like to get the response of the 
people here in regard to this perhaps moral question. 

Mr. Cox. Mr. Lehman, I think I certainly agree with the thrust of 
what you are getting at. I spent a fair period of my life planning 
covert operations and running some. I do believe that you hit on the 
essential difficulty, which is that the Soviets have run these operations 
for years against us and our friejids, and in trying to fight them, we 
felt that we had to use some of the same measures. 

One of the obvious difficulties in overtly helping a political party 
with American money or publicity is that the political party can be 
hurt in tire process, because the opponents will say that it is run -by the 
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United States. That is really the central point of having so-called 
covert assistance which is not attributed to the United States. 

However, as time has gone by, I think that we have learned a lot 
about that, and the real truth is that the Soviets have lost ground in 
most of the covert operations they have carried out., They are now one 
of the most hated governments in the world, because their programs, 
not just their covert programs but their so-called aid programs, have 
been used to manipulate and to attempt to control governments. One 
of the good things we decided to do was not to compete with them any 
longer in putting up aid programs. 

I think the same is essentially true in the covert area — they are 
getting themselves into more trouble, for the most part, than they are 
gaining. 

I do think that I share the views of the other gentlemen on the panel 
that we do need to have assets and a capacity to act in certain very 
special circumstances which will have to be unattributed to the U.S. 
Government. But those should be rare and far between. 

! Mr. Colby. Mr. Lehman, thank you for those remarks. You do touch 
on the problem, really, of'when it is justifiable. I think that my justi- 
fication is the fact that there are occasions in which our sovereign na r 
tion should be able to help friends in a foreign country, or do other 
things in violation of the law in a'nother country, such as intelligence 
gathering. These should only be used where they are really necessary. 

I believe that this can be best determined by a system of approvals 
and supervision of this kind of activity, so that it does not develop a 
life of’ its own, so that it is subject to review in the executive branch 
in decisionmaking, and so that it is subject to review by the Congress. 
The Congress should keep up with it and, if it seems to be going too 
far and being used in unnecessary ways, the Congress has ways by 
which it can bring about auhange in that policy, I am sure. 

I think the answer to it is that in this worm of independent sover- 
eign nations, as Mr. Cheme says, it is essential to have this capability. 
But I agree with you that it should be used only where it is really 
necessary. 

Mr. Lehman. Even the free election process. 

. Mr. Colby. Even the free election process, because the free elecfioh 
process can be subverted by an authoritarian power. It was subverted 
in Eastern Europe. Once subverted by that authoritarian Communist 
Party, there is no second chance. . 

• Mr. Cherne. I associate myself completely with the comments which 
have inst been made, and simply could add nothing to them which 
would in any way improve them. - 

Admiral Rfotantts. I would agree with that. . ; 

' Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

I would like to pursue this a little further. I think that I may be 
wrong— and if I am. correct me— but all of you gentlemen, I believe, 
would agree that in Chile we subverted the “free electoral process.” Is 
the distinction: which is made between their subverting the frte elec- 
toral nrocess and bur subverting the. free electroal process, the fact 
that if they do it, there is no second chance, and if we do it, there will 
be another, election? ' * • , : 1 

- Mr. Colby. I guess'I would be the best one to answer that question, 
Mr. Chairman. It is not’ that simple an ahsweri I think that in Chile 
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there was a subversion of tlie electoral process by the Communists, 
with outside Communist assistance from Cuba and from the Soviet 
Union. There was activity, according to the Senate report released 
last week. There was U.S. activity in support of the democratic par- 
ties and forces in that period. 

Chairman Pike. Wien they do it, it is subversion, and when we do it, 
it is activity. Is that 

Mr. Colby. They use the same terms we do, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. OK. All right. 

Mr. Colby. But they refer to it as support of their democratic 

Chairman Pike. When they are talking about it, they call our efforts 
subversion. 

Mr. Colby. Right. 

Chairman Pike. And their efforts activity. 

Mr. Colby. Right, Mr. Chairman, no question about it. 

Chairman Pike. 1 think it is rather important that we all speak the 
same language and understand the language. 

Mr. Colby. I think there is one benefit, because when they refer to 
supporting democratic forces, I would contest whether that really is 
true, whereas when we say we were supporting democratic forces in 
Chile, I think that was generally true, with one exception, which was 
detailed in the report, where we consciously did go out and do some- 
thing else. But I think the justification is not really that if the Com- 
munists win the election, there is no second chance. The question is 
whether it is in the direct interests of the United States in a foreign 
situation, whether it is of direct and immediate importance to the na- 
tional security of the United States, that somehow this country remain 
friendly to us, rather than be hostile. 

There are many elections around the world. There are many changes 
in government which do not impact directly on the interests of the 
United States and in which we take no role. 

Chairman Pike. I gather you are all agreed that there should be no 
official secrets act or the equivalent thereof and that our Constitution 
simply doesn’t allow it. 

Now, let’s talk about freedom of the press. To what extent do you, 
Mr. Cheme, judge our press to be free when, for example, our Govern- 
ment tells it precisely what the Russians are doing in Angola, and tells 
it nothing about what America is doing in Angola ? Is this a free press 
or is this a maneuvered press? 

Mr. Cherne. No ; I believe it is a free press, Mr. Chairman. I think a 
free press is a press which is constantly badgered by all sorts of power- 
ful entities. I think all kinds of efforts are made to affect, manipulate, 
move 

Chairman Pike. Oh, yes, but what about where the Government is 
making these efforts to move and manipulate the press, where the Gov- 
ernment is in possession of the facts, and says we will give you half of 
the facts, but not all of the facts. Is this your concept of a free press? 

Mr. Cherne. Yes; I must still say, Mr. Chairman. I understand you 
are unhappy with this answer, but it is my concept of a free press. 

May I add that if ever there were a time in our history that this 
expression of dissatisfaction would seem somewhat illogical, it would 
be within these last few years. It does seem to me that for all of the 
efforts the Government has made to try to tell the press partial stories, 
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I do not think any of us conclude that somehow or other the press 
lias been any less free to secure the whole stories. 

Now, I think this is a free press. It is very, very different from the, 
press in a country in which there are no alternative publications. I 
do not believe our press is obliged to just mechanically accept what 
government tells it. But I don’t believe it is the responsibility of 
government, Mr. Pike, to be the objective source of all information, 
leading a press or people in whatever direction that information might 
take them. I think a government has the responsibility of governing. 
It must have a sense of its own purposes, its own directions, its own 
intentions. 

I would say this to any political party. This has been true of every 
administration. It differs only in the degree of competence which has 
lieen brought to bear in this direction. I regret that at this particular 
time what most disturbs me is not that the Government is over- 
whelming either the press or the public, but quite the contrary. I 
might mention the most frightening thing I have read in, I would say, 
the last decade. The Economist of London, a very’ respected publica- 
tion which lias great admiration for the United States, devoted an 
entire issue a month ago to what it calls America’s third century. I 
just want to read a brief observation from that issue. 

Chairman Pike. Is it a signed article or just an article? 

Mr. Cjierne. It is the magazine speaking. 

Two great empires liave ruled the two centuries of industrial advance, the 
British from 1776 to 1876, the Americans from 1876 to 1976. But the Americans 
on the eve of their third century are showing the same symptomd of drift from 
dynamism ns the British did In the end of their century. World leadership is. 
therefore, liable to pass into new hands. Quite early in the century 1976 to 2076 
America’s contribution In its third century will depend largely on how Its main 
institutions evolve In or out of pace with the changing times. These three in- 
stitutions Are its business corporations, Its government, and its mechanism for 
living together. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McCIory. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

On this general subject of the press I would say that I hope the 
press would not rely on Government to provide information both 
about itself and about its enemies, but would remain free to get its 
information from the source, or from perhaps the place where the 
conflict is occurring. 

We certainly have that kind of freedom today. So neither would T 
want to have the Government impose any kind of censorship with 
resnoct to news about the enemy or about itself. 

But. I think that we recognize that in this whole field of intelligence, 
there is an element of secrecy; otherwise we would not have this in- 
vestigation at all. Considering that, the element of secrecy is involved 
in the, area of intelligence, I think it would be quite unfair to criticize 
the Government for secrecy with regard to subjects on which we 
ch n rge the Government to impose secrecy. 

Mr. Colby, in an earlier discussion here it was suggested that — 
even though the Congress did not give you directions nor authority to 
carry out your duties in a particular way — maybe you should go beyond 
what the direction of the Congress was and assume some position 
which would be more appealing to some Members of the Congress and 
perhaps some of the public. 



Actually, it seems to me that if the Congress wants to prohibit .you 
from carrying out certain activities or wants to authorize or direct 
you to carry out other activities, it is our responsibility to either pro- 
vide that prohibition or that direction. Doesn’t that follow up what you 
said earlier? 

Mr. Colby. It does, Mr. McClory. I do recommend, of course, that 
our country have the capability for these kinds of actions. I also rec- 
ommend a procedure bv which we make the decision to do them with 
some care and with the knowledge of representatives of the Congress as 
well as the executive. 

Mr. McClory. I would like to have your comments, if it is possible, 
with respect to the advisability of a joint committee or separate com- 
mittees of the House aiid the Senate. But before that, I would like to 
ask Mr. Cox this one question. 

In your nrticle, you recommend that we get more speculative in- 
formation from our foreign missions and that they be more active in 
providing suggestions or options. 

It seems to me the problem that is inherent in your recommendation 
is that if at some stage we are going to expose to public view and exam- 
ination this speculative Reporting which comes from our foreign 
nations, we are going to do more to discourage that kind of activity 
than we could possibly encourage by writing articles or by giving 
directives. * , 

So it is important, is it not, in connection with executive activity and 
particularly in the field of intelligence, to guard the confidentiality of 
speculative reporting and recommendations? 

Mr. Cox. Yes; I certainly agree with that point. I think confiden- 
tiality is an important part of all kinds of enterprises and especially 
effective government. Having said that, I think there is a great deal 
of difference between. confidentiality arid classification of information 
to maintain what we call secrecy. That is an important distinction, I 
believe, and one of the reasons why I think that the Congress should 
deal with this matter of classified information as it has done so effec- 
tively in the Atomic Energy Act for restricted data. This distinction 
needs to be made. • 

The opinions of a U.S. Government official must be confidential to 
have an effective way of operating. But there is confusion today be- 
tween opinions of Government officials and what we call classified 
information. This is just one part of an important need for Congress 
to control classified information by statute. 

On the business of speculative evaluation, I do feel that our Gov- 
ernment has not' given enough emphasis to the training of senior 
officers to serve abroad who are looking at economic, political, and 
military problems and reporting as speculative evaluators, which 
I was talking about as a national estimating function. This, to me, is 
a central part of the most important’ function of intelligence. 

Chairman PrKE. The time of the gentleman has expired. . ■ ■ 

Mrr Milford? ■ ■ 

Mr. Milford. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Gentlemen, I would like to pursue what I gathered from your an-- 
swers. You are really saying, I think, the same thing I am 'trying/ 
tp say. Perhaps where X am getting in trouble is due to my nonlawyer 
status. While I use the term “official secrets act,” apparently that. 



moans something else in law I am not completely aware of. My profes- 
sion is a meteorologist and in_all honesty they didn't, teach me a lot 
of law in weather .forecasting school, so I would like to go back 
through this again. 

We have all agreed that some national secrets are vital to the welfare 
of this Xation. Putting it another way, deliberate release of informa- 
tion would violate society, in my way of thinking, the same way as 
murder or rape or any other crime. 

Xow, our Constitution provides "for Congress to enact laws against 
murder and rape, and therefore, surely there must be some way under 
our Constitution to prohibit the willful disclosure of national secrets 
that would damage our society. 

Xow, let me again restate what I am trying to do — write what I 
call a national secrets act. We might give it some other name if it makes 
anybody happier. 

One, I want to devise a system that would positively identify those 
secrets which are vital to the national welfare, or, putting it another 
way, identify those secrets that if released, would hurt society. I want 
a system that continuously monitors the status of these secrets to 
insure that as long as they are classified as national secrets, positive 
danger to the Xation would result if they were released. 

Then I want an independent review- group to act ns a check and 
balance: first, to check abuses in classifying them originally: and 
second* to act as an appeals body so that if someone disagrees with 
that classification, he has some .forum in which to air that disagreement. 

Xow, once a secret has been properly determined to be vital to the 
national welfare and legally classified under this act, how then would 
a violation of the act differ .from murder or rape ? 

Let me go a little further. We have talked about press. If an author, 
newsman, or Member of Congress should accidently or covertly obtain 
a national secret, the release of which would clearly damage our society, 
and if he knew that it was an official national secret and nevertheless 
published or broadcast it, are you gentlemen telling me that a penalty 
for this would violate our Constitution ? 

Mr. Colby. I am not a practicing lawyer, either, Mr. Milford. But 
I think the interpretation is generally that it would be a violation of 
the Constitution to impose that requirement oh a newsman. I don’t 
think the Constitution would require that kind of a punishment in 
the case of a Government official who undertook the obligation to keep 
it a secret, although I think that would be quite appropriate. 

Mr. Milford. Under our Constitution, could that man be called 
before a iudicial council and be forced to say where he obtained the 
information? 

Mr. Colby. You are in the finer points of the relationship with the 
judiciary. 

Mr. Milford. Could such an act specify that in such a case that 
would happen ? 

Mr. Colby. Yes. . . 

M r. Milford. Would that be constitutional ? 

Mr. Colby. I think that could be constitutional . yes. 

Mr. Milford. I am not angry with the press. I carried a press card 
myself for some years. But I a‘m very, very disturbed about irrespon- 



siblo press. This is exactly what we are talking about in this particular 
instance. 

Mr. Colby. There are laws in certain of the States — not all of them — 
but certain of the States that allow a journalist to refuse to reveal 
his source. I don’t think this is a constitutional question, however, 
even to a judge. 

Mr. MiLFonn. I agree with that, because in many instances it is im- 
portant to the journalist not to reveal his source. 

Chairman Pikk. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr.Treen? 

Air. Treex. Mr. Colby, with regard to SALT and the limitation on 
arms, given the closed nature of the Soviet society, can we expect to 
have any meaningful and effective arms limitation agreements — and 
by that I mean agreements which will be carried out — without a highly 
covert intelligence activity both within the. Soviet Union and around 

Mr. Colby. With respect to certain of the weapons systems, this 
could be done without a covert intelligence-gathering apparatus. You 
could do it by what is called national means or some of the tech- 
nological ways of monitoring because you can count on being able 
to see or sense the characteristics of certain weapons systems well 
enough. There are certain other weapons systems, however, which are 
very difficult to monitor precisely by those technical mean. 

Mr. Treex. Quantitatively, isn’t that becoming a greater problem 
as the technology improves ? 

Mr., Colby. It is indeed becoming a greater problem. In order to 
monitor those kinds of weapons systems you really, I believe, have to 
develop covert intelligence techniques to' be able to assure your Gov- 
ernment that the Soviet Union is complying with the restrictions they 
assumed. 

Mr. Treex. Getting to the question of disclosure and congressional 
oversight, as I understand your testimony. Mr. Colby, there are differ- 
ent deerrees of confidentiality that should be maintained; certain in- 
formation may be made public, other information can lie revealed to 
the Congress. What can be disclosed to Congress without a risk of dis- 
closure which in your estimation would be damaging to the activity? 
What kind of activity can be disclosed to Congress and what is the risk 
of disclosing it to Congress? 

Mr. Colby. Well, we do disclose our appreciation of foreign situa- 
tions and our evaluation of an international situation to the various 
committees of the Congress. We have testified before the Space Com- 
mittee, before the Agriculture Committee, before the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, and before various other committees of the Congress, in 
which we have used our sensitive intelligence in order to provide our 
appreciation of what is going on in some foreign country. 

I believe that there are complications in the Congress as to the 
Congress own arrangements for protecting the confidentiality of 
testimony. 

Mr. Treex. Are you talking about risk of leaks by Members of Con- 
gress and/or committee staffs? 

Mr. Colby. I am. I must say here, Mr. Treen, that I am not about to 
throw the first stone at Congress on the question of leaks because I 
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think that this is something that we in the executive branch have as 
serious a problem with as the Congress does. 

Mr. Treex. You don't have to tread lightly as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. Colrt. No; but- it is clear that the Congress does not have the 
kind of structure which facilitates an understanding as to how con- 
fidential material is to be handled and how the release of such material 
can be worked out between the executive branch and the Congress. 

This committee, thanks to your chairman, does have such an under- 
standing as to the public release of material given to you. But we do 
not yet have that kind of arrangement with the rest of the Congress. 

I think if we are going to make this classified information more gen- 
erally available to the Congress, we maybe should put some thought 
into this matter. 

Mr. Treex. Let me ask you this question : I think I asked the ques- 
tion in a somewhat similar way before, but in a different context. Let’s 
assume the world knows every activity we carry on, every covert agent 
that we employ, and that theactivities and the identities of the agents 
will be revealed to 100 Senators and 435 Members of the House, plus 
some staff. Would this have any effect on your intelligence activities or 
your intelligence gathering? 

Mr. Colby. We have had a lot of conversations around the world 
with foreigners and with agents. They have asked this question : “Is 
my name going to be revealed?” They were frightened of it and indi- 
cated that they would have to quit. 

We have said that these investigative committees of the Congress 
are investigating us fully at this time, but we have an arrangement 
by which we are not revealing the names of our agents that the com- 
mittees have accepted. 

We have been able to cooperate with this investigation, I think, 
by letting the committees know what they need to know while still 
protecting the identities of those people whose lives and livelihoods 
would Ik* at risk unless that were done. 

So the basic answer is that we must have an arrangement with 
whatever oversight committee or investigative committee we have in 
the future by which certain things won’t be required by the com- 
mittee unless there is some extremely important reason why the com- 
mittee needs to know them ; that in the normal run of things we will not 
disclose specific identities but we will disclose activities, general pro- 
grams, and things of that nature. 

But even then, we will not disclose information to more than a 
limited group of Senators and Congressmen. The final outcome of the 
intelligence — the substantive product — will be discussed rather 
broadly, but the sources and techniques by which it is obtained will 
only be discussed with a small number of Members of Congres. 

Mr. Treex. My time has expired. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field? 

Mr. Field. I thank you, Mr. Chairman. With all due respect to 
the other witnesses, I would like to ask some questions of Mr. Colby 
because I expect this will be the last chance that we have to converse 
this way. 
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I would like to talk about the broad issue of CIA involvement in 
paramilitary activities, with some reference to the reports about 
Angola. 

The other day in a closed session of the committee, the staff re- 
ported on its review of all of the covert action minutes that we had 
seen at the White House — the review of the 40 Committee minutes. 

You attended that briefing. That briefing seemed to indicate to me 
and to Mr. Dellums — who asked you a question about it— that in the 
last 10 years, there has been a significant level of activity in third 
world countries. 

Then, in response to a question that I asked you about successes, 
since we were then in closed session, you began — as you did many 
times before — with the long litany of Western Europe after World 
War II. 

I pointed out that there is a whole generation of Americans now — 
some of whom are approaching middle age — people who are now tak- 
ing their place in society and were not even around when Adolph 
Hitler was running things and don't remember Joseph Stalin. 

I was very skeptical that the world has changed and the policy- 
makers have not. They still view “Communism” with a capital “(*V’- 
and only as the type of communism which exists in Russia— as the 
great bear. It seemed to be our justification for covert action in Com- 
munist countries. . 

I think the failure, perhaps, to change, with the times — and people 
under 3$ still vividly remember the trauma of the 1960 ! s — means that 
we undertake projects that are no longer sensible. 

In light of that, and in light of the reports about Angola, do you 
honestly think that the CIA can continue to get this country involved 
in paramilitary activities in other small nations in the third world 
and have that involvement remain secret ? 

In other words, do you think it is wise for the CIA to continue 
to do this kind of thing? 

Mr. Colby. Well, Mr. Field, the definition of middle age is, of course, 
always one’s own prerogative. But that aside, I think that there was 
a debate about communism many years ago, which went oyer the, 
question of liberation or containment. We settled on containment. 
There was some debate as to whether this was the right thing to do. 

I think it reflected, really, the elimination of the ideological aspect 
of the question and its replacement by the question of the degree of 
interest by the United States when facing a hostile power, whether 
it is Communist, nationalist, imperialistic or any other. 

I think that we are not talking about ideologies. We are talking 
about the interests of the United States in remaining free and remain-' 
ing unimpeded by other countries. 

Mr. Field. But how does having the United States in Angola help 
us to stay free? Haven’t we learned from Vietnam that it doesn’t 
pay for us to get involved in what are nationalist movements ? And 
isn’t it a black nationalist movement in Angola? What business of 
ours is it? Will the Russians win anything if they manage to stay 
there and we don’t? Did we learn anything in Egypt? Why are we 
doing these things? 



Mr. Colby. I am not allowed to talk publicly about our operations, 
if there are any, in Angola, but I can still continue the debate, I 
think, satisfactorily. 

In the first place, I think I must argue that the CIA is not going 
to unilaterally engage our Nation in some involvement. The CIA is 
perhaps going to suggest some involvement in some part of the world 
but our Nation is going to be involved only pursuant to the decision- 
making processes of the Executive. And tne appropriate committees 
of the Congress will be informed. 

The CIA will do the job. That is its job. That is what it was set 
up to do. 

Mr. Field. If the CIA gets us involved, Congress can’t function 
properly. On the other hand, if war was being declared. Congress 
could debate it publicly. But if it is CIA, Congress couldn’t tell any- 
body because it is a secret. 

Consequently, the public does not get a chance to express its view 
on whether we should be- involved in these third world nationalist 
movements. 

Mr. Colbt. Well, I believe that this question was faced during con- 
sideration of the War Powers Act, when it was consciously decided 
not to apply the War Powers Act to paramilitary activities. I think 
that, the question of whether our country should conduct paramilitary 
activities was considered.in the context of whether we should be barred 
from any such covert paramilitary activities. 

Both Houses of Congress voted that down. They then approved a 
procedure by which we would conduct them if we were to conduct 
them. We are following that procedure to the letter. 

Now, the second overall strategic question, of course, is, to what 
degree is it in the national interest to engage in some covert para- 
military activity? I think Vietnam is a good example because the key 
to Vietnam was a massive military engagement of U.S. military forces. 
That really was the critical part of the Vietnam conflict. We responded 
there with massive military force, which is what led to the frustra- 
tions about Vietnam. 

But there are situations around the world in which some degree of 
covert paramilitary assistance can reduce to a low level the threat of 
a great power. in an unfriendly area and the growth of Soviet power 
in certain areas. 

If you see the Soviet Union deliberately trying to expand its power 
into some part of the world, you must make an evaluation as to 
whether or not that is of concern to us. 

In some cases, I can imagine it would not be of great concern to 
us, We do not have knee jerk reactions to every expression of a Soviet. 
,K(tB officer around the world when he wants to do something in a 
country. 

But when it becomes a clear case of trying to overpower other forces 
in that country by people who arc trained, armed, and equipped by the 
Soviet Union, by people who are given technical advice, assistance, 
and technicians by the Cubans, then you begin to wonder what is the 
long-term view of the Soviet Union, as to its potential role there. 

You could say that we can do nothing and it may go away. And you 
might be right. But is it more prudent for the interests of the United 
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States to make some modest effort in that situation or do nothing. 
That is a value judgment, and we have a procedure by which we can 
make that value judgment. In certain circumstances* there can be a 
positive answer to the question. 

Mr. Field. My time has expired. 

Chairman Pike. We have a couple of questions which we will for- 
ward to you, Mr. Cherne and Mr. Colby. These are from Mr. Ivasten 
who was here earlier and had to leave. 

Chairman Pike. This may or may not be, Mr. Colby, my last chance 
to speak to you. I am not asking any questions; I am just kind of 
wrapping this up. 

I would like to say that I sort of regret the fact that this will be our 
last exchange, not so much on my behalf as on yours — because I have 
an uneasy feeling that the duration of our committee and of its 
counterpart committee in the Senate may have some bearing on your 
duration as the head of the Central Intelligence Agency and as the Di- 
rector of Central Intelligence. 

I think that this is rather sad because I have a disturbing feeling 
that what is going to be done in the name of reform — and was once 
done and suddenly reconsidered — is your departure which would come 
after all of these investigations have been concluded, and therefore 
might appear to be, in some manner, a change of poliev — a new face 
and all that. 

I do think that if anyone either seeks to blame William Colby for 
the errors of the past or believes that his departure is going to improve 
things in the future they are, to say the lefst r greatly oversimplifying 
the problems which have occurred and which still go on. 

We have disagreed about many issues. I think that you have done 
the best possible job you could have done in .your role, to make some 
reasonable adjustment ^between the need for secrecy, the continu- 
ation of your agency and the constitutional requirements of the United 
States of America. 

I would like to close this hearing with some of the thoughts I men- 
tioned when we began. 

First, it was my intention or my hope that we would be able to walk 
between what I described as paranoia on the left and indifference on 
the right 

I think we have managed to do that. We have tried to do that. 
Many of the philosophies of America are present on this committee 
and all of them were given very free rein. 

Fiiiallyp-I would like to close by reminding the world once again 
that in no other nation could this investigation have taken place. 

. Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, I am sure anything I say will be an- 
ticlimatic to your very eloquent remarks but I would, as the ranking 
minority member of this committee, state verv definitely that I feel 
the very constructive work which I feel the House Select Committee 
on Intelligence is capable of performing and is performing is. in large 
measure, due to the kind of cooperation and the kind of help which 
you. Mr. Colby, and the agencies under your direction, have been able 
to provide this committee. 

I am confident that we are going to see a strengthened intelligence 
community as a result of these hearings and our recommendations, as 
well as the thorough investigative capability that we have l>een able to 



enjoy, largely through the kind of cooperation that you have provided 
to us. 

I certainly want to commend you, Mr. Chairman, on your remarks, 
and to endorse them and express my appreciation to all the witnesses 
who have appeared before us, but particularly to you, Mr. Colby. 

I think tins is about your 45th appearance* before a House commit- 
tee in the course of these last few months. I hope we don't have 
occasion to call you back again, but we will be taking very careful 
note of the information that you presented to us today. 

Mr. Colby. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word? There have l>een very 
many nice things said by you and by others here today. 

I think some of them are probably more flowery than are appro- 
priate. But I do want to say that when we started this set of investi- 
gations, there were an awful lot of people in the intelligence commu- 
nity who were really very frightened at where they might go and at 
what they might do to our intelligence apparatus. * 

I think that people were traumatized sometimes by the things that 
had to be revealed and they were concerned about the security of the 
committee and the staff. 

They were concerned by the problems of educating the committee 
and the staff to the very complicated intricacies of our business. 

We had some good fights about it in the process. Sometimes we have 
won. But I think that we in the intelligence business have all been 
impressed with the integrity with which the committee has done its 
work, with the obvious effort to do a serious job. and with your focus 
on the serious questions about intelligence that needed to be answered. 

I think the whole thing, from our point of view, has been of major 
assistance in bringing intelligence into the American Constitution in 
a fashion that was never even worried about before.. 

I think we have been able to do it and we have been able to protect 
the necessities of intelligence. We will see what you recommend in 
your report. We may continue to struggle and fight about that in the 
future, but I do want to say that it has been a great satisfaction to me 
to watch the workings of the constitutional process through the re- 
sponsible work of you Americans and the rest of the Americans in the 
intelligence community. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Pike. On that note, the Select Committee on Intelligence 
will stand in recess subject to the call of the Chair. 

[Whereupon, at 3 :48 p.in., the committee recessed, subject to the call 
of the Chair.] 
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WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1975 

House of Representatives, 

Select Committee on Intelligence, 

Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10 a,m., in room 2212, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Otis G. Pike (chairman), 
presiding. 

Present: Representatives Pike, Dellums, Murphy, Aspin, Hayes, 
Lehman, McCIory, Treen, Johnson, and Hasten. 

Also present: A. Searle Field, staff director; Aaron B. Doiiner, gen- 
eral counsel; Jack Boos, counsel; Gregory G. Rushford and Emily 
Sheketoff, investigators. 

Chairman Pike. The committee wil) come to order. ,, : 

Last week I announced that we would have an additional hearing on 
the matter in which intelligence relating to possible SALT violations 
is handled — provided we got certain documents declassified. The docu- 
ments have since been declassified, to at least my satisfaction, although 
there are portions deleted from them. .. 

I just want to state for the record that I am going to be rather tough 
on our jurisdictional limits today. It is not the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee to determine whether or not violations of the SALT I agree- 
ment have in fact occurred. That is not within our jurisdiction. It is 
not in our expertise. What is within our jurisdiction is how intelligence 
is handled. , . 

If the members of the committee make any great effort to get into 
the substance of SALT violations, I am going to cut them off because 
that is just not within our jurisdiction. 

Our first witness today is Mr. Edward W. Proctor, Deputy Director 
for Intelligence for the CIA. 

Go ahead, Mr. Proctor. 

STATEMENT OF EDWARD W. PROCTOR, DEPUTY DIRECTOR FOR 
INTELLIGENCE, CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

Mr. Proctor. Mr. Chairman and Mr. McCIory, I provided the com- 
mittee with a prepared statement yesterday which I have since modi- 
fied somewhat to make it more readable and more specific. 

By way of introduction, I believe 'it would he useful* for me to 
describe the role of the intelligence community in monitoring Soviet 
compliance with strategic armsiimitations agreements. ; ■ • 

. The rple of 'intelligence* is to monitor Soviet activities relating to 
the SALT agreements *and to report the facts and assessmentS'Of these 
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activities to that part of the National Security Council structure — the 
Verification Panel — which is responsible for SALT. The judgments 
as to whether a violation may have occurred, however, are made by 
the NSC Vertification Panel tor consideration by the President. 

The Director of Central Intelligence has overall responsibility for 
guidance to and supervision of all intelligence collection and analytical 
activities required in the monitoring and reporting process. 

In June 1972, the U.S. Intelligence Board established a Steering 
Group on Monitoring Strategic Anns Limitations to serve as the focal 
point for this activity. The steering group is chaired by the Deputy 
_ Director of Central Intelligence. Tne other members of the group arc 
the CIA Deputy Director for Intelligence, the Director of the Defense 
Intelligence Agency, and the Director of the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research; Department of State. _ 

Its responsibilities include the evaluation of the effectiveness of in- 
telligence collection and analysis for monitoring, the preparation of 
periodic reports on the status of Soviet compliance, and the analysis 
of information related to possible violations of the SALT agreements 
or other anomalies. 

In practice a working group of representatives from the intelligence 
community prepares the regular monitoring reports for review and 
approval by the steering group. When approved^they are forwarded 
by the chairman of the steering group through the Director of Central 
Intelligence to some 20 policy-level officials, including those on the 
NSC Verification Panel. 

Mr. Chairman, with this as background I would like to describe how 
intelligence related to compliance is handled by the CIA prior to and, 
in some cases, concurrent with consideration by the USIB Steering 
Group. Information from collectors of intelligence is regularly passed 
to those intelligence analysts in the CIA who normally deal with a 
specific subject or activity. These analysts are familiar with the pro- 
visions of the arms control agreements, and readily recognize Soviet 
activity related to compliance. They immediately report this activity 
to senior intelligence officials who, in some cases, decide to limit the 
distribution of these items by putting them in what is called a “hold 
status.” 

What is a “hold” item and why is certain intelligence information 
placed in this category ? 

A “hold” item is intelligence which is not included in normal intel- 
ligence publications but is given very limited dissemination to named 
recipients on a strict need-to-know basis. The recipients of intelligence 
on “hold” items are determined by the subject matter, the sensitivity 
of the intelligence and the source from which it was derived. 

The withholding of an intelligence item from normal dissemination 
and publication is not new. An earlier example occurred in October 
1962 at the time of the Cuban missile crisis. Given the extreme sensi- 
tivity of the information on Soviet emplacement of missiles in Cuba 
and the critical international situation that resulted from this activitiy, 
the intelligence on the missile build-up was shared with a very few 
named individuals in the Government. 

- Intelligence on SALT compliance is put into a “hold” status for three 
principal realms : First, the meaning of new information may not be 
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clear ancHts dissemination is limited, awaiting further analysis or more 
definitive information. 

Second, there has been a growing rash of security leaks of highly 
sensitive intelligence information. These leaks not only jeopardized oii- 
going diplomatic negotiations but also created grave compromises of 
4 the extremely vulnerable and reliable sources of this intelligence. 

Third, certain understandings were entered into by the United States 
and the Soviet Union. One was to restrict most closely any public state- 
ments on subjects being actively discussed in the SALT negotiations, 
in diplomatic channels or by the Standing Consultative Commission 
concerning compliance. 

The procedures for putting an intelligence item into “hold” status 
and disseminating this information are fairly simple. 

Upon notification of the receipt of an item of information that may 
be or sufficient sensitivity to consider its being put into “hold” status, I 
or my deputy consult with senior officials in the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. When appropriate, we recommend to the DCI that the in- 
formation be put in “hold status.” 

The information then placed in “hold” status is withheld from all 
normal distribution channels. 

The CIA intelligence experts concerned with the subject matter, in 
consultation with representatives from the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, analyze the information and then prepare a memorandum re- 
porting the item and discussing its intelligence significance. 

As a general rule, this memorandum is forwarded by the Director of 
Central Intelligence to the Assistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs. 

-The memorandum says that the item is being withheld temporarily 
from publication or further written dissemination. 

* It also seeks his guidance on how this item is to be handled and, on 

occasion, also recommends when the item should be published. 

The advice from the Assistant to* the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs may include a request that additional designated offi- 
cials in the Government be informed of the item, or may give instruc- 
tions on when it is to be released from “hold” status. His advice on the 
disposition of “hold” items is usually provided orally. 

Once a decision has been made that the item may be published, it is 
usually handled as a routine item in intelligence publications. 

Who else is informed about “hold” items ? Copies of the DCFs mem- 
orandum to the Assistant to the President for National Security Af- 
fairs are sent to the Secretary of Defense, and the Director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency. On some occasions the memorandum is also 
sent to the Director, INR, in the Department of State, or the fact that 
the item has been put in “hold” status is communicated to him orally. 

It is the general practice in the Department of Defense upon receipt 
of these “hold” memoranda that the Director, DIA or his representa- 
tive will brief the Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Director of the Joint Staff, Department of Defense 
SALT Task Force Director, and the U.S. Deputy Commissioner for 
the Standing Consultative Commission. In some cases, Service Chiefs 
and Assistant Chiefs of Staff for Intelligence also receive the briefing. 
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In the Department of State, upon receipt of information on a “hold” 
item, the Director, INR, usually briefs the Deputy Secretary of State. 

Mr. Sidney Graybeal, U.S. Commissioner, Standing Consultative 
Commission, is informed orally of all “hold” items by the Chief of 
CIA’s SALT support staff. 

On a number of occasions, the CIA Deputy Director for Science and 
Technology, has briefed designated Members of Congress on these 
“hold” items. 

In addition to informing those senior officials who really need to 
know the information being kept in “hold” channels, our procedures 
also insure that those at the working level within the CIA are fully in- 
formed. For example, in the case of our most recent “hold” item, a 
total of some 75 individuals within the Agency were informed of this 
information. This number included, of course, the senior levels of the 
CIA, as well as those responsible for insuring that our publications 
were not inconsistent with the information in “hold” status. More im- 
portantly just over half of these individuals were intelligence officers 
who had direct and immediate responsibility for keeping informed 
and reporting on the subject matter of the “hold” item. 

That completes my prepared statement. I will try to answer any 
questions which can be discussed at an unclassified level. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness will be Mr. Ray Cline who has appeared before in 
the past. 

Please come up to the table, Mr. Cline, and give us your statement. 

STATEMENT OF RAY S. CUNE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR OF STUDIES 

CENTER FOR STRATEGIC AND INTERNATIONAL STUDIES, 

GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 

Chairman Pike. It is my understanding, Mr. Hyland, that you do 
not have a statement. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hyland. That is correct. 

Mr. Cline. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Mr. McClory. 

The committee suggested that I come this morning because I was 
a member of the U.S'. Intelligence SALT Monitoring Group at the 
time this system was inaugurated, along with Mr. Proctor. 

The conclusion of the SALT I Arms Limitation agreement obvi- 
ously called for an important procedural innovation — the establish- 
ment of a sj’stem of monitoring compliance or noncompliance with 
that agreement. One was set up under the U.S. Intelligence Board as 
Dr. Proctor has outlined. I was one of the members at the time. The 
Director of the Defense Intelligence Agency, then Admiral de Poix, 
was also a member. 

The difficulty which we encountered immediately in devising a sys- 
tem for insuring adequate monitoring of Soviet compliance or non- 
compliance with the agreement lay in great part in the nature of the 
package of agreements which are usually called SALT I collectively. 
This package lias what I call the “layered look” in diplomacy, an in- 
vention which became more popular as time went on and characterized 
in particular the Vietnam Peace Treaty’ of dubious repute, a little 
later. 
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It is a kind of agreement in which some very broad general ideas 
are written down and then a series of interpretive statements are made 
separately, about the agreement. In this particular case there are six 
layers to the package, namely, using the language_that was used at 
the time in presenting this material to Congress — the ABM treaty ; 
an interim agreement; a protocol; two kinds of agreed interpreta- 
tions; one initialed and one not initialed but said to be commonly 
understood ; and then a series of unilateral statements by the United 
States as to what it understood the whole agreement to mean. I think 
you can easily imagine that this made the SALT I package very diffi- 
cult to monitor and to deal with evidence as to compliance or non- 
compliance. 

In my view, this type of international agreement is virtually impos- 
sible to monitor definitively as to its precise degree of effectiveness. 
Unilateral and quasi-agreed interpretations only vaguely resolved 
very important ambiguities in the treaty such as the size of a heavy 
ICBM, the extent of permission for the continuation of existing con- 
cealment practices and, particularly, the extent of permissible en- 
largement of the silos. ... 

Another important ambiguity was the degree to which mobile mis- 
sile development was permitted. 

These ambiguities came largely from the fact that principles in 
the treaty were very vague and that the definitive statements pre=- 
sented to the U.S. Congress were in unilateral statements which the 
Soviet Union did not endorse. 

Now the SALT monitoring group nevertheless tried to determine 
precisely the intelligence bearing on all these provisions, unilateral 
and agreed. The small group Dr. Proctor descriWl handled the mat- 
ter very discreetly on a very close “hold” basis in order to avoid leaks, 
and distribution was made only to the highest level officials in order 
to avoid leaks. Only 15 were on the distribution list. 

Now, the Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs 
at the time, took complete control of this monitoring process. Ho noted 
that the USIB should monitor, but that it should reach no decision 
on compliance or violation. He directed that consideration of this 
matter be reserved for the Verification Panel, as Dr. Proctor described. 
Of course, the Verification Panel of the NSC is a subcommittee di- 
rectly under the chairmanship of the same man who worked out the 
SAIjT I package, the assistant to the President. 

The Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs also 
requested the Director to institute this “hold” system, described by 
Dr. Proctor, in other words, to agree not to disseminate raw intelli- 
gence constituting prima facie evidence of violations of the SALT I 
agreement but instead to reserve that information for a period of 
time to. the verification panel, in other words, principally to the mem- 
bers of the NSC staff under the direct control of the assistant to the 
President. 

As you know, my period in Government ended in November 1973 
when I resigned. But during those months of 1973 when we were 
discussing the SALT monitoring process, the hold system became 
quite troublesome to me in my capacity as Director of intelligence in 
tne Department of State. 
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I trust you noted in Dr. Proctor's statement that the Secretary of 
State, then Secretary Rogers, was not on the list of people entitled 
to receive “hold” information. I surely need not call your attention 
to the fact that a period of several weeks or a month in which certain 
people in the Government and in the intelligence community knew 
about evidence which might suggest a Soviet violation, or at least a 
different interpretation of the SALT agreements from those which 
had been adopted here in Washington, constituted a certain danger 
for our security and the conduct of our foreign policy. It is a long 
time for strategic intelligence to be held, in my view, especially from 
the Secretary ot State. 

Now I agree with Dr. Proctor that it is entirely appropriate for 
intelligence of national significance to be held briefly while interpre- 
tive analysis in the intelligence community takes place. I do not, 
however, believe that when prima facie evidence of that kind exists, 
the Secretary of State should be unaware of it. At the time I urged 
that this “hold” system be abbreviated in time and that it not be 
restricted to the exclusive control of the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs. 

My conclusion about the SALT I monitoring procedures which you 
have just had described, as they were being followed in 1973 when I 
participated, was that those procedures were unlikely to reveal either 
compliance or violation definitively, partly because of the vagueness of 
the agreement but also because of reluctance to let the evidence be 
discussed at the Cabinet level, that is, the NSC proper, rather than at 
a subcommittee staff level; and particularly because of the system of 
private, secret feedback of discussions between the Soviet Govern- 
ment and the U.S. Government through the so-called Kissinger- 
Dobrynin channel where this prima facie evidence of possible Soviet 
violations were discussed prior to informing other high officials in the 
U.S. Government of the existence of that evidence. 

I took particular exception to the exclusion of the Secretary of 
State. 

My further conclusions are that in the system the Director of Central 
Intelligence was relegated to a secondary or tertiary staff level in the 
Government because he did not have direct access to the President but 
was getting orders either from the Assistant to the President or the 
NSC staff about what to do with important items of intelligence 

My own impression is that that is contrary to the National Security 
Act of 1947, which gives rather important responsibilities in the evalu- 
ation of intelligence to the Director of Central Intelligence. The DCI 
lost control over the responsibility for evaluation of this important 
evidence relating to national security. 

Thus the basic-structures of the intelligence community’s responsi- 
bility and accountability were warped in these ways, contrary to the 
National Security Act of 1947, and, in my view, against the principles 
of good nationardecisionmaking. A single policymaker ended up con- 
trolling dissemination and analysis of intelligence, and yet intelligence 
provides the only possible basis for judging the wisdom of policy. 

These facts plus other aberrant behavior patterns in the use of the 
central intelligence system in the past 5 to 10 years suggest that 
some remedies are needed in the operation of and guidelines for the 
handling of strategic intelligence. 



I hope this committee is going to address itself to these basics of the 
intelligence process. "VVo have heard a great deal from many sources 
about the mistakes in and the aberrations of intelligence performance. 

I would like to make some specific recommendations for your con- 
sideration as to how to insure tliat our intelligence system works at a 
high level of effective performance. I think that depends a great deal 
on how intelligence is made available to the senior level of policy- 
makers in our Government. 

You may remember when I appeared before the committee before 
1 said if the intelligence community cannot do its job well, the country 
is in trouble. That job to which I was referring I described as the work 
of a highly professional, sophisticated, strictly objective intelligence 
research and analysis capability. I said'that it should operate at a high 
level in our national decisionmaking process with appropriate free 
access to the members of the National Security Council and to the 
President. 

You may remember I said, “If the intelligence community cannot do 
this job well, the country is in trouble.” 

In addition to the other points which I then offered as recommenda- 
tions, I wish to conclude today with outlining a few general principles 
that should be reflected in legislation or administrative guidelines gov- 
erning the structuring and operations of an effective national intelli- 
gence within the framework of our free society. 

Mr. Chairman, if you prefer, I would be happy to let the four or 
five pages of my testimony on these precise recommendations for struc- 
turing the intelligence community be inserted into the record. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection they will be placed in the record 
at this point. 

I appreciate your offer, Mr. Cline. I assure you that both the 
members and the staff will seek very diligently to digest them in the 

E rocess of formulating our report. But I think that for our present 
earing, they are not exactly what we are after. I do appreciate them 
nevertheless. 

Mr. Cline. I understand that. 

[Mr. Cline’s prepared statement and recommendations follow :] 
Prepared Statement or Rat S. Cline 

The package of official documents usually called SALT I constitutes a con- 
fusing group of supposed limitations, many of them difficult to monitor and the 
whole virtually impossible to enforce. The only sanction for enforcement is 
abrogation of the treaty or agreement, a drastic move our policymakers naturally 
would be reluctant to take except in extreme danger. 

The treaty on ABM was relatively easy to negotiate because neither side 
wanted to spend $30-60 billion on a new comprehensive system. The U.S.S.R. 
had a rudimentary system protecting its national capital and did not want to 
spend the money necessary for a nationwide system. The United States had 
superior technology for a nationwide system, but It also wanted to save money 
and so sacrificed Its technology lead to get the U.S.S.R. to agree not to build a 
system it did not want. 

The agreement gave the U.S.S.R. a 8-to-2 superiority in land-based missile 
numbers and a dear lead in SLBM’s. It left the United States with a substantial 
lead In warheads, which the U.S.S.R. could not In' any case have overcome in 
the 6-year period of the agreement The agreement contains some serious defini- 
tional problems, for example, as to the size of a "heavy . ICBM” and permission 
for continuation of existing concealment practices, not new ones. 

Unilateral and quasi-agreed interpretations only vaguely resolve these am- 
biguities and in some cases add to them. These are mainly declarations by the 
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United States o ( compatibility and incompatibility with the agreement ; for 
example, mobile missile development and tbe extent of permissible silo enlarge- 
ment. The U.S.S.R. is uncommitted legally to any of these unilateral interpreta- 
tions so it is virtually impossible to demonstrate violations. 

Recognizing the importance of Soviet compliance with or violation of the 
letter and spirit of the SALT I package, the U.S. Intelligence Board (USIB) 
promptly sat up a SALT Monitoring Group. This group was made up of only 
the highest level of analytical intelligence officials. They were Messrs. "Walters, 
Deputy Director of Central Intelligence (DDCI) ; Cline, Director of Intelligence 
and Research (INR), State Department; dePoix, Director, Defense Intelligence 
Agency (DIA), Defense Department; Proctor, Deputy Director of Intelligence 
(DDI) ; and [deleted], Executive Secretary of this Monitoring Group (he was 
a CIA official). Distribution was made only to the highest level officials in 
order to avoid leaks, 15 in all. 

The Assistant to the President for National Security Affairs took complete 
control of this monitoring process. He noted that USIB should monitor but 
that it should reach no decision on compliance or violation, directing that con- 
sideration of compliance or violation be reserved for a NSC subcommittee (the 
Verification Panel) under his personal control. The Assistant to the President 
for National Security Affairs requested the Director of Central Intelligence 
(DCI) not to disseminate raw intelligence constituting prlma fade evidence of 
violations of SALT I, instead reserving this information to the NSC staff. In 
one case in 1973, significant new developments were suppressed under this whole 
system for about a month. This “hold” system became widespread and tended 
to cause misleading intelligence reports and leaks. I surely need not call your 
attention to the fact that a month is a long time for strategic intelligence about 
nuclear weapons to be suppressed if one conjectures that the U.S.S.R. might he 
engaged in deception and actually planning an attack. The Assistant to the 
President for National Security Affairs refused requests from State (Cline) and 
Defense (de Poix) that Cabinet officers on NSC, as well as the head of the U.S. 
SALT negotiating team in 1978, be briefed on raw intelligence suggesting viola- 
tions. Alsb In 1973, he revealed evidence on big silos to the Soviet Ambassador 
before ,tbe .Secretary of State knew anything about It, and he accepted Soviet 
private assurance via their Ambassador that this evidence was “nothing to worry 
about.” 

My conclusion is that SALT I procedures being followed in 1973 could not 
possibly reveal either compliance or violation definitively because of the vague- 
ness of the agreement, reluctance to let evidence be discussed at Cabinet (NSC 
proper) level, and the system of private, secret feedback to the Soviet Gov- 
ernment ' through the Kissinger-Dobrynin channel. 

My further conclusions are; The DCI was relegated to a tertiary staff level 
In the Government without access to the President since the DCI was getting 
orders. from the assistant to the President or his NSC staff. Also, the DCI lost 
control over and responsibility for “evaluation” of evidence relating to “national 
security” to the NSC staff, which works for the assistant to the President. The 
basic structures of the intelligence community’s responsibility and account- 
ability were warped in these ways, contrary to the National Security Act of 
1947, and in fact against principles of good national decisionmaking. A single 
policymaker ended up controlling dissemination and analysis of Intelligence, 
which provides the only objective basis for judging the wisdom of policy. 

These facts, plus other aberrant behavior patterns in the use of the Central 
Intelligence System in the past 5 to 10 years, suggest that remedies are needed 
in its structure and operating guidelines. I hope the committee will address 
itself to these basics of the intelligence process, and I would like to make some 
specific recommendations for your consideration. 

When I came before this committee earlier; Mr. Chairman, I urged it to turn 
its attention to the crucial need of maintaining a highly professional, sophisti- 
cated. strictly objective intelligence research and analysis capability at a 
high level in our national decisionmaking process. You may remember I said. 
“If the intelligence community cannot do this job well, the country is in trouble.” 

In addition to the other points which I then offered as recommendations, 
I wish to conclude today -with outlining a few general principles that should 
be reflected in legislation or administrative guidelines governing the structuring 
and operations of an effective national intelligence within the framework of 
our free society. , ' 
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First, let us recognize there is no mystery about the main function of analyzing 
world events and situations with a view to alerting Government policymakers 
to dangers, problems, or opportunities affecting our strategic posture, our 
foreign relations, or our International economic interests. It is mostly a hum- 
drum job of collecting and sorting data, keeping files, and piecing together a 
reliable picture of the international environment with which all of our lives 
are Intimntely entangled in today’s shrinking, complex political world. 

Second, let us note that about 50 percent of the data, analytical frames of 
reference and findings come from close study of open sources — that is, news 
reix>rting, scholarly and technical publications, and the official reporting by 
U.S. political, economic, and military representatives of our country stationed 
or traveling abroad. 

Third, for about 60 years some happenings and situations overseas that are 
hidden from open observation have been susceptible to discovery by technical 
analysis of electronic signals carrying communications or reflecting the activity 
of military electronic devices. A nation which does not exploit this capability 
is choosing to be partly deaf in a menacing, noise-filled environment. 

Fourth, for about 25 years some situations and developments overseas that 
are hidden from open observation have been susceptible to discovery by technical 
observation by imaging cameras or sensors passing overhead — in later years 
mostly from platforms provided by Earth satellites circling the Earth every 
90 minutes or so. A nation which does not exploit this capability is choosiug to be 
blind in a menacing conflict-filled world. 

Fifth, since Biblical times when Joshua "spied out" Jericho and since Revolu- 
• tlonary War days when Washington personally directed an extensive spy net- 
work against the British in northern United States, espionage has been con- 
ducted to find out from human beings information that is being hidden from us 
which cannot be overheard or seen — secret plans, policies, thoughts, views, ex- 
pectations inside the heads of men and women. Collecting this kind of supple- 
mentary data is. enlightening and prudential. 

Sixth, collecting counterintelligence data about what other countries’, secret 
intelligence agencies are doing in our country and in allied nations is crucial 
self-defense. 

In the rare circumstances when and where U.S. policy based on U.S. interest 
commits this country to the maintenance of secure and nondictatorlal, parlia- 
mentary government and an open, pluralistic rather than a totalitarian society 
and economy, secret contracts for giving information, advice, and on some 
occasions money or weapons to friendly, moderate center political forces in these 
societies, may be a crucial element of aid beyond or instead of direct diplomatic, 
economic, and military assistance. 

I do not believe these should be construed to include large-scale paramilitary 
operations of the Bay of Pigs variety. These are undeclared wars; I believe they 
should be controlled by military commands,, and CIA should assist in counter- 
intelligence and secret-information collection and analysis. 

Assassination is not a useful or appropriate method to be employed in secret- 
intelligence operations except in time of war or equally grave national danger. 
This does not mean, that CIA or any future intelligence-collection agency will be 
able to avoid secret contacts with foreigners who are planning to assassinate 
dictators abroad ; this is information which should be collected and assessed be- 
cause it changes the political situation confronting the United States. It is these 
contacts which account for most of what is called assassination plotting. The 
only cases where plotting was carried into an attempt to support assassination 
were in undeclared wars in the Congo and Cuba in the 1960’s. Nobody was 
actually assassinated as a result of U.S./CIA action. Castro is alive and well 
in Cuba, supplying advice and soldiers and guns along with the Soviet KGB In 
Portugal and Angola. 

Mr. Chairman, may I remind tills committee that the United States went into 
World War II virtually naked insofar as having strategic intelligence available 
or any coordinated system for getting it. In 218 years of dynamic Intelligence 
activity CIA and the related agencies of the Intelligence community created the 
best national intelligence system in the world. It made some serious mistakes, 
some of them in grey areas where responsibilities and guidelines were in- 
adequate, others (the worst) in following emphatic orders from Presidents* of the 
United States to become directly involved in internal security, properly the func- 
tion of the FBI. I believe the unbridled criticism of CIA in the past year has 
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diverted attention from the positive achievements of our intelligence system and 
gravely weakened the effectiveness of this “shield” of the Nation. 

BECOMMEXDATIONS 

Legislative and administrative remedies and monitoring should be promptly 
and clearly spelled out. Harmony — or at least agreement — between the Executive 
and Congress will guarantee responsible performance. In my long experience the 
intelligence agencies are remarkably well disciplined under sound political and 
administrative leadership. 

A congressional joint committee with the right to be informed about broad 
policies and programs of the intelligence community should be created, pref- 
erably within the context of a joint national security affairs committee com- 
prised of the main leadership elements of both Houses of Congress. It should 
not interfere in day-to-day operations but concur in broad guidelines and in basic 
objectives of covert operations. 

A new kind of President’s Intelligence Advisory Board should be set up with 
a small professional staff. It should be assigned the duty of acting as an Inspec- 
torate-General and a kind of ombudsman facility for the President and on his 
behalf for the Congress and the country. 

An Assistant to the President for National Intelligence Policy Coordination 
should be appointed in the White House with broad supervisory control of all 
intelligence agencies. He would bring together NSC, Congress, and the various 
intelligence components through program guidance and budget presentations to 
the Joint committee of the Congress. 

Some recommendations along these lines have already been made with the 
idea of Increasing responsibility and accountability at the White House level 
immediately below the President. Titles like Director-fieneral of Intelligence 
have been suggested. In any case, there should be no doubt of this top intelligence 
official's access to the President 

Reporting to the President and the National Security Council through the Na- 
tional Coordinator should be : 

1. An analytical service preparing reports at various levels of secrecy for 
White House, Security Council, Congress and— as feasible — the public should be 
constituted as an independent Institute for Foreign Affairs Research, with head- 
quarters at Langley, Vu. This Institute should have a Director who is a scholar 
in international affairs and who has some stature aud experience in public 
service. 

2. Technical Signals Collection and Processing Agency ; a Technical Imagery 
Collection and Processing Agency ; and a Secret Intelligence Collection Agency, 
conducting intelligence collection end counterintelligence operations abroad. These 
three Agencies should be tasked specifically by the analytical Institute in liue 
with guidance from the National Coordinator and — indirectly — the Congress. 

3. An internal security intelligence collection agency in the Justice Depart- 
ment, presumably the FBI, operating under legal requirements and search war- 
rant restraints established by the Attorney General and responsively to tasking 
by the analytical Institute of Foreign Affairs Research. 

Secret, small-scale political assistance to friendly political elements in major 
areas of strategic importance to the United States should not be prohibited by 
law. In the rare circumstances when they are required, they should be planned 
at the National Security Council level with adequate consultation with the new 
joint committee of the Congress on national security affairs. When agreed, these 
secret operations should be carried out on an ad hoc basis by appropriate 
agencies of the executive branch, usually the Secret Intelligence Collection Agency 
which would normally have the contacts and Information needed for the job. 
Procedures governing this sensitive kind of activity should be set and understood 
at the highest level of Government, regardless of which administrative instru- 
ment of policy Is instructed to carry out the operation. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to conclude by saying that a restructuring of the national 
intelligence systems along these lines would have adequate checks and balances, 
clear definitions of responsibility and accountability, and sound functional archi- 
tecture to restore It to effectiveness and permit its skills to be engaged in support 
of decisionmaking. Time is crucial and we must move expeditiously to get our 
intelligence machinery working at top efficiency again. 



Chairman Pike. Mr. Proctor, where are the understandings that you 
referred to on page 5, relating to restricting public statements, docu- 
mented? Were these understandings ever in writing anywhere? 

Mr. Proctor. The only place I know is in paragraph 8 of the Stand- 
ing Consultative Commission regulations in which tnere was a specific 
provision that no public statements will be made by either side without 
consultation or something like that. 

Chairman Pike. No public statements on any subject whatsoever? 

Mr. Proctor. Dealing with verification or violations? I don't have 
the agreement in front of me to quote. 

[Note : Mr. Proctor subsequently extended his statement as follows :] 

I think paragraph 8 of the regulations of the Standing Consultative Commis- 
sion says that what was discussed at the meetings of the Commission would not 
be made public without the consent of both sides. 

Chairman Pike. Was Congress ever told, prior to the approval of the 
SALT agreement, that intelligence which America gathered on pos- 
sible violations would be discussed with the Soviets before it was dis- 
cussed with the Congress ? 

Mr. Proctor. Not that I know of. I have no way of knowing. 

Chairman Pike. You are familiar with these various documents that 
wo asked to have declassified, are you not ? 

Mr. Proctor. Very much so. 

Chairman Pike. I am not surprised. The first document, which is 
not a memorandum from you but rather from a gentleman whose name 
I understand should not be revealed, is dated October IT, 1972. It 
reads : 

Jack Merritt called today in connection with the recently received SALT base- 
line report. He said he hadvbeen asked to get in touch with us aud say that, in 
the reports of the intelligence community concerning SALT monitoring, Dr. 
Kissinger wanted to avoid any written judgments to the effect that the Soviets 
have violated any of the SALT agreements. 

Is it common practice for the Director of Central Intelligence to be 
advised not to make written judgments on anything ? How did we get 
to the point where the Director of Central Intelligence can't come to 
conclusions and pass these conclusions on to the President ? 

Mr. Proctor. What was conveyed in that telephone conversation 
reported in the October 17. 1972, memo that you refer to was an under- 
standing which had already been pretty well established with respect 
to whether the intelligence community would make judgments about 
violations. The role, as I mentioned in my prepared statement, of the 
intelligence community was to monitor, and to report the facts and 
assessments thereof. 

Chairman Pike. But, basically, you were told not to come to any 
conclusions — or not to come to any written conclusions. Even if you 
came to conclusions, you were told not to write them down. Isn’t that 
the essence of that memo? 

Mr. Proctor. Not to put them in the regular monitoring report ? 

Chairman Pike. No; to avoid any written judgments. That is the 
language in the memo. 

Mr. Proctor. Yes. If I may, Mr. Chairman, this was a memo for the 
record prepared on the basig of a phone call in which there was not 
very much care paid to precise language. However, the sentence that 
follows the one that you read states. “If the Director believes that the 
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Soviets may be in violation, this should be the subject of a memoran- 
dum from him to Dr. Kissinger.” 

Chairman Pike. That is right. The memorandum says that. But 
what it says was that the Director can say that he believes the Soviets^ 
may be in violation, but he can’t say that the Soviets are in violation. 
Is that not really what the memo says ? 

Mr. Proctor. If that is the way you read it. 

Chairman Pike. No ; isn’t that what it says ? He is to avoid any writ- 
ten judgments to the effect that the Soviets have violated any of the 
SALT agreements. 

Mr. Proctor. That is an interpretation. But I think it is important 
to note that it is very difficult to determine from the facts and most of 
the ambiguous situations we have had so far whether an actual viola- 
tion of the treaty or the agreements took place. 

Chairman Pike. I am not concerned with whether or not there were 
violations. But I am concerned with the concept that the Director of 
Central Intelligence is being told how he must convey information. 
That is what I am concerned about. 

Mr. Proctor. There is one other point. I think the Director at that 
time and his successors have been very conscious of the fact that, from 
their own point of view, their role is to monitor SALT and not to de- 
clare violations. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. McClory? 

Mr. McClory. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think this is a most important session we are having this morning, 
particularly because there seems to be a great trend these days to 
attack the entire intelligence community. And the Secretary of State 
seems to be fair game for part of this attack. __ 

First of all. I would like to ask you, Mr. Proctor, and you. Mr. Hy- 
land, primarily, whether in any of this — you have already indicated, 
Mr. Proctor, that there is nothing unprecedented about a hold proce- 
dure such as was followed here. 

Mr. Proctor. That is correct. 

Mr. McClory. But there has been testimony that somehow or other 
the Secretary of State, in his former capacity as Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs, colluded with someone else or some 
other group, to withhold information. Was anything done which is 
either illegal, improper, ulterior, or collusive insofar as this action is 
concerned? 

I will stop there for the moment. I do have one other question. 

Mr. Proctor. I am not a lawyer and, therefore, I am unable to an- 
swer some of those questions in terms of legalities. I found nothing 
wrong with the principle involved here at all. In fact, the reasons I 
stated in my prepared statement for the “hold” items are still clear. I 
think they are valid. 

One is that sometimes items are held because we don’t know what 
the information means and we have to wait either for further analysis 
or additional information. 

The second was that there has been, oyer' the last several years, a 
rash of leaks which both jeopardize ongoing negotiations, or have the 
capability of doing so, and also jeopardize very important intelligence 
sources. 
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The third reason was that we had an agreement not to discuss viola- 
tions per se outside of those various private sessions without mutual 
agreement. 

Mr. McClory. You would concur in that, Mr. llyland ? 

Mr. Hyland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClory. Is it not true that Under Secretary of State Rush 
was the appropriate person to communicate this information to and 
that constituted communication to the Secretary of State? This criti- 
cism about not communicating with the Secretary of State also is not 
valid if the communication was with the person in the State Depart- 
ment who was charged with that activity. 

Mr. Proctor. Yes, I presume he was the appropriate person^, to be 
told, in the first instance, after the Director of INK was told. 

Mr. McClory. Mr. llyland? 

Mr. Hyland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McClory. Let me ask this further“question. What disturbs me 
are these leaks. I think these egregious leaks are just appalling — to 
think that if you circulate classified, secret information for the defense 
of our Nation to the Pentagon or someplace else, it appears in a publi- 
cation called Aviation Week. Are there deliberate leaks? What, if 
anything, is the intelligence community endeavoring to do to close up 
the leaks? I think the security of our Nation is impaired by these 
egregious leaks, when classified information appears in public for the 
benefit of the enemy as well as for the critics, fairly or unfairly. Of 
our intelligence community or public officials. 

Mr. Hyland. May I comment on that, Mr. McClory ? 

Mr. McClory. I would like you to, yes. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM G. HYLAND, DEPUTY ASSISTANT TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR NATIONAL SECURITY AFFAIRS 

Mr. Hyland. I think the whole SALT process has been plagued by 
leaks. Not only have negotiating positions and fallback positions ap- 
peared in the press before they could even be put to the Russians; the 
whole issue of compliance has been clouded by a considerable amount 
of misinformation which has appeared in journals, such as Aviation 
Week, and the newspapers, on what the Soviets have or have not done. 

This is undoubtedly one of the reasons there has been an effort to 
keep Jhe initial reporting on a possible violation within a fairly nar- 
row circle. 

Let me also say this: Regardless of how many documents you have 
that say Mr. so and so was told and Mr. so and so wasn’t told, since 
1968, when the U.S. Government began to be seriously involved in 
SALT and the preparations for SALT, there has grown up in Wash- 
ington a large community of SALT experts. I would say there are at 
least 200 people who know about any development instantaneously, 
regardless of how many hold documents are issued and how many re- 
strictions are put on documents* 

I think if you had an opportunity to talk to the working level of 
SALT experts in the CIA or Defense Department or State Depart- 
ment, yoti would find these hold documents are not regarded with quite 
the sanctity as was indicated in the forma! presentation. 
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I believe your staff Mas present last week when I was told that 73 
analysts anti officials in the CIA were informed immediately, or within 
a day or so, of a sorcalled hold item. If that applies in several de- 

S artments, you immediately have 200 people who are in on the ground 
oor. That is one reason why there are some leaks. 

It is also one reason why the whole debate about holding up intelli- 
gence is somewhat academic. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. McClory. May I make a unanimous request that the entire press 
conference of the Secretary of State be included? 

Chairman Pike. Certainly. Without objection, portions of the press 
conference of the Secretary of State regarding alleged SALT leaks 
and hold items will be included in the record at this point. 
[Excerpts from the press conference follow:] 

Excerpts From Secretary Kissinger’s Press Conference of December, 9, 1975 

The first information about any event is usually extraordinarily illusive and 
ambiguous, and one part of the process of the Government is to refine the in- 
formation until we reach a point at which senior officials can make a reasonable 
decision. * * * 

******* 

* * * Our policy is to seek clarification of ambiguous situations as soon as 
there is a tangible basis for doing so aud to resolve ambiguities as quickly as 
possible in order to preclude development of a more serious situation. 

♦ * * There is no instance in which a reported violation was not imme- 
diately — an alleged violation — was not immediately reported to the President. 
And we have searched all the files of all the incidents. 

******* 

• * • The procedure Is that the Working Group will attempt to determine 
what Is going on and will devise either options or recommendations for con- 
sideration by the Verification Panel. The Verification Panel then reviews it and 
makes a recommendation or defines options. In all the meetings that I have 
described of the Verification Panel there was never a split decision. The allega- 
tion that individuals or departments have held up consideration of compliance 
issues, have obscured consideration of compliance issues, have refused to deal 
with compliance issues, is a total falsehood. All the decisions of the Verification 
Panel with respect to compliance have been unanimous. * • • 

* * * * * * * 

• * * There is nobody who has claimed that the issue of compliance was not 
being adequately pursued. There Is nobody who has objected to the handling of 
the Information. * * * 

******* 

The reason there have been so few NSC meetings on the subject is because 
the decisions of the Verification Panel hare always been unanimous, and because 
no member of the Panel has ever appealed to the President with a contrary view. 

With respect to the handling of intelligence, all intelligence concerning alleged 
noncompliance was immediately distributed to all the members of the Verifica- 
tion Panel and by them to those of their senior members that were concerned 
with SALT. 

For the period that a preliminary investigation was going on. the intelligence 
was not distributed In the technical publications that were addressed to those 
whose primary responsibility was not concerned with SALT at a level below the 
Cabinet level. The longest time this ever took place was a period of two months, 
and usually the so-called hold has been for a period of about a week or 2 to 
permit the refinement of intelligence. 

* * * * * * * 

Now. is I have pointed out, the issne of compliance is an extremely compli- 
cated ohe., and in rummaging through the files of various departments it is not 
difficult to find memoranda written by subordinates who have no Idea of what 



is going on in the overall picture, who will write down their own perceptions of 
what they think is happening — usually in the modern form of memoranda of con- 
versation to themselves that nobody ever sees, on which no one can ever com- 
ment, and which appear 3 years later in a context that no one can ever discover. 
* * * * * * * 

The charge that information has been deliberately withheld is false. The 
charge that the President was not briefed is false. The charge that either I as 
Secretary of State or as assistant to the President have refused to deal with com- 
pliance issues is false. The charge that there were secret agreements is essen- 
tially false. And I think these are the major items ; if there is anyone else who 

wants to ask — or If I have left one out I will be glad to 

Q. If I may just follow up: Why do you say essentially false? 

A. Because there was an Interpretative statement that for some reason was 
not distributed to the bureaucracy, even though the essence of it was distributed 
to the bureaucracy and even though the bureaucracy was instructed to testify as 
to its contents. Why it was not distributed, I cannot for the life of me remember 
now. But the bureaucracy was told that such an interpretive statement would 
be negotiated, its content was distributed to it, so technically speaking this was 
not seen, but the content was known. 

******* 
Chairman Pike. Let me iust say that although the gentleman’s time 
has expired, if either Mr. Cline or Mr. Proctor would like to comment 
on the statements of the other witnesses, I think it would be perfectly 
appropriate for them to do so. Mr. Procter ? 

Mr. Proctor. I endorse what Mr. Hyland has said about the wide- 
spread knowledge of what are called hold items. There is a psycho- 
logical effect, however, as small as it may be, that if some information 
is in hold, most of the people who have access to it would tend to keep 
it closely to themselves. With regard to leaks of sensitive intelligence — 
both in the SALT and the non-SALT environment — there is virtually 
nothing that can be done, except perhaps try to limit its dissemination. 
The hold item is an example. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Cline? 

Mr. Cline. Tliank you very much. I just wanted to make a point 
about Mr. McClory’s reference to the procedures for disseminating 
this hold intelligence. Like Mr. Hyland and Mr. Proctor, I am aware 
that many CIA officers learn this information and need to learn it, and 
many defense intelligence officers and others in the Defense Depart- 
ment learn it. The point I was trying to make, Mr. MoClory, is that it 
seems strange to me that if 73 or 78 working people in the CIA knew 
the information and a large number in the Defense Department as well, 
it was not permitted— and expressly not permitted — for the Secretary 
of State to be informed at that time. 

Now I know Mr. Rush very well. I did consult him on this matter. I 
found that he was very vaguely informed of the existence of the intel- 
ligence by someone at a White House meeting. He did not know the 
facts very clearly. He expected me to have those facts available. So I 
went to the Director of Central Intelligence — or actually his Deputy, 
General Walters— with the request that I be allowed to inform tne 
Secretary of State, who was then Mr. William Rogers, and the head 
of the TJ.S. team negotiating a further disarmament agreement, who 
was then, I believe, Mr. Alexis Johnson. There were two reasons for 
this request : I felt they might make errors in statements they made to 
the Congress or the public abdut these matters. I also felt if they were 
fully aware of the genei*nl situation with respect to Soviet compliance, 



this might well affect our negotiating posture and our discussions with 
Soviet officials. 

It seems to me it was a very reasonable request. I was very sur- 
prised to discover, at least for a certain period of time in that first 
crucial period, that this request was denied — not as far as I know by 
the President; not as far as I know even by the assistant to the 
President; but by a young man on the staff of the NSC dealing with 
the Verification Panel, whose motives, I am sure, were very honorable. 
It seems to me to be a rather strange procedure for handling the 
dissemination of intelligence. 

That is the reason I brought this point up. I think this committee 
should concern itself with good intelligence procedures. I question the 
motives of ho one involved in this matter. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Dellums? 

Mr. Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Proctor, I would like to read from portions of a memorandum 
dated July 13 , 1973 , that you wrote to the then Acting Director of 
Central Intelligence, Mr. Colby. The subject was “the ‘hold’ on.” 

[The memorandum is in the* committee files.] 

The memorandum begins, “It is now 24 days since we reported to 
Dr. Kissinger on the detection of several” — and then there is a blank. 
I assume that relates to alleged violations. 

Mr. Proctor. Ah alleged violation — one. 

Mr. Dellums. “During this period this and related evidence have 
been held in a strict hold status on instructions of the NSC staff.” 

On what basis does the NSC styff tell the Central Intelligence 
Agency to withhold information ? 

Mr. Proctor. I guess it is authority derived from the Assistant to 
the President for National Security Affairs and derived to him from 
the President. 

The basis for withholding this particular information was that there 
were ongoing negotiations which are referred to in this memorandum 
or other supporting data that you have. ' 

Mr. Dellums. Did the President participate in this decision ? 

Mr. Proctor. Not that I know of . 

Mr. Dellums. Let me move on to another part of the memorandum : 
- “Ncr- one else in ACDA” — the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency — “or the State Department is aware of this information, nor, 
of course, are anv members of the key congressional committees con- 
cerned with SALT verification matters. Among those not now author- 
ized to know about the matter are Ambassador Johnson, head of the 
SALT delegation, and Sydney Graybeal, the U.S. Commissioner on 
the United States-Sbviet Standing Consultative Commission set up 
to deal with problems of compliance with the strategic arms limitation 
accords.” 

7 What is the basis for withholding intelligence data from those very 
persons responsible for negotiating arms limitation compliance? 

Mr. Proctor. I would like to supplement what you said before 
answering the question. ^ 

An accompanying document, item 10 on the chairman’s list, dated 
July 13, 1973— says that Sydney Graybeal was authorized to receive 
this information. 
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Mr. Dellums. But he was not briefed for about 24 days. There was 
a 24-day time lag, wasn’t there ? 

Mr. Proctor. He was briefed the 16th of July. But with respect to 
Ambassador Johnson, which is your question 

Mr. Dellums. Since you quoted from that particular memorandum 
in relationship to Mr. Graybeal, I would like you to comment fully. 

Let me read from another comment in that very same note for the 
record dated July 13, 1973, in which you say: “Earlier this morning I 
had discussed with General Walters and Mr. Colby the DCI’s obliga- 
tion — a la Watergate — to make sure that the President knew of the 
withholding of intelligence, was aware of the consequences of pro- 
longed delay in informing others in the executive and legisla- 
tive branches, and nonetheless had approved the continuation of 
restrictions.” 

Would you comment on that as well ? These are now your comments. 

Mr. Proctor. . That is right. I was quite concerned and so was Ad- 
miral de Poix, who was then Director of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency. The question on our minds was not whether the President 
was familiar with the substance of the “hold” item. That was not the 
question. Rather, the question was really whether the President was 
aware of the fact that the information had been given very limited 
circulation and did not appear in our regular publications. That was 
my concern. When I wrote those two documents in July 1973, 1 was, 
of course; affected by what was going on in Washington at that date. 

Before coming here today, I reviewed what was m the New York 
Times for the period July 13-20, 1973, It was clear from the headlines 
that President Nixon could very well have been preoccupied with other 
matters— other than SALT and verification. ' 

The President was in the hospital for that entire period suffering 
from viral pneumonia. Some of the stories in the Times were on Water- 
gate. In fact, the Times carried an average of four pages a day on 
Watergate during that week. Other stories were, and these are sort of 
a precis of the headlines, “Nixon agrees to meet with Ervin but not 
testify”; “Air Force Major says he falsified records to hide U.S. B-5*2 
bombings in Cambodia in 1970” ; “Butterfield tells all, Nixon taped 
everything.” 

I just wanted to make sure that the President was not too preoccupied 
with these other matters to know the fact that dissemination of/ the 
information was being limited. 

Chairman PrcE. Mr.. Aspin? 

, Mr. Aspw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have just a couple of ques- 
tions. Have we determined how many people were actually receiving 
this information which was on “hold” status? 

Mr. Pboctojr. That was in my prepared statement. 

Mr. Aspin. How many was it? . 

Mr, Proctou. It depended from time to time on the nature of the 
subject, the sensitivity of the intelligence itself.’ and what was going on 
in various 'negotiations. I think, as a generalisation, virtually every 
tune, obviously,; the Assist ant jo the President for National 'Security. 
Affairs! was. informed, the Secretary of Defense, the* head.of the De- 
fense InteljigenceAgency , on occasion the head of INR, who jn; turn 
tom several qt^er people the Defense Department— jncluding the 



Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and various other people dealing 
with SALT matters. 

Besides those officials, a large number of analysts who actually got 
the information first were informed. Since we did not keep records 
of precisely who received the information on each occasion, We re- 
viewed the most recent item, which was in October of 1975. 

We found that within the CIA, 75 officials knew. More than half of 
them were in the line of analysis and reporting. 

Mr. Aspin. Can you tell me who it is that decides in these cases who 
is on the distribution list? How is that decided, especially if it depends 
on different situations for different cases ? 

Mr. Proctor. Sometimes the Director of Central Intelligence will 
recommend people in addition to those that I have just named. 

Mr. Aspin. But who is making the decision? Who recommends to- 
whom ? 

Mr. Proctor. I will recommend to the Director and the Director will 
recommend to the Assistant to the President for National Security 
Affairs. 

Mr. Aspin. So ultimately it is his decision; is that right? 

Mr. Proctor. That is as far up the line of command that I can go. 

Mr. Aspin. I have just been told by a member of the staff that, in 
fact, the Defense Department was unable to give us a list of who has 
really got these “holds.” Is that right ? 

Mr. Proctor. I received a list informally from them. I read into the 
record the most recent data I got last night on the subject. If you would 
like to know who they are I can read it to you. 

Mr. Aspin. If it has been read into the record, there is no need to. 
Let me follow with a different question. ~ 

Is there anybody who is suggesting, or has there ever been any 
charge made, that, because of this “hold” information or any kind of 
information being held, the alleged violations or the suspicion of viola- 
tions were not investigated or were not followed through with in a 
complete and effective manner ? 

Mr. Proctor. Yes. 

Mr. Asftn. In other words, was there ever any evidence or anybody 
charging that, because of the hold system, we did not pursue the sus- 
picion of violations or the allegation of violations as rapidly or as 
thoroughly as we might have ? 

Mr. Proctor. The answer is yes and no. From what I read in the 
newspapers, everybody is charging, Fi*om within the Government, I 
know of no one who has. I now think part of the problem is thafc-those 
who are charging this are not familiar with what is going on and 
probably do not have a need to know. ’ , 

Mr. Aspin. I would like Mr. Hyland and Mr. Cline to please com- 
ment on that question. < 

Mr. Hyland. Well, I guess my answer is not quite to that question. 
But as I look at these, documents and from my own memory, it seems 
to me vou have to put in some perspective this famous “hold” item that 
went for 24 days or longer. Wnat was going on in Washington was not 
just Watergate. From the 18th of June to the 26th of June 1978, the 
General Secretary of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union was 
here — in Washington, at Camp David, and at San Clemente. 
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SALT was obviously one of the major issues being discussed. In 
fact, an agreement on SALT principles was released at the end of that 
visit. The “hold” item that was brought to Dr. Kissinger's attention by 
the Director of CIA in the documents you have begins by saying : “I 
have decided to withhold it from publication until you have had an 
opportunity to review it and can indicate how vou want it handled.” 

That was on the 19th of June. It was actually received on the 20th 
of June and staffed for Dr. Kissinger. Six days later, at the end of the 
Brezhnev visit, a note had been sent to the Soviet Union on this very 
topic. 

A reply was received. A second note was then sent. So the idea that 
this was some kind of a super secret “hold” item which nothing was 
being done about, and the feet that maybe Mr. Rogers didn't know — 
which I am very suspicious of anyway, since he was in all these con- 
versations at Camp David and in San Clemente — is just absurd. We 
had already been m contact with the Soviet Union twice ; there had 
been a meeting of the Special Verification Panel Working Group t hat- 
deals with this subject during this period ; and there were at least two 
meetings between Walters and Kissinger asking for papers on the 
subiect and further analysis of what” possible countermeasures we 
might take. 

Then, I think the fact that it was held from the 20th of June to 
whatever the date is — August 8— is very misleading, unless you con- 
sider what went on during this whole period. That one or two officials 
did not know — I cannot explain why one official decides whom he will 
brief in his department. That may Ik a quirk of how that department 
works. But the Deputy Secretary of Defense was briefed. Whether 
he considered it important or not. I couldn’t tell. To the Secretary of 
Defense, the Chairman of the JCS, obviously the Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, the National Security Adviser, the NSC staff, this 
information was not exactly supersecret, and it had already been acted 
on. 

Mr. Arpix. Mr. Cline, could you comment please? 

Mr. Cline. I. find it a little difficult to follow the logic of 
Mr. Hyland and Mr. Proctor that many people knew it, so it was 
unnecessary to tell other people who seemed to me to have a responsi- 
bility in the policy level of the Government. 

It was this anomaly that troubled me at the time. Of course, as Bill 
Hyland says, if I had chosen to brief the Secretary of State, contrary 
to instructions relayed through CIA from the NSC staff. I could have 
done so. It seemed to me probably better to work out this system so 
that it would work correctly rather than to remedy it on a single occa- 
sion by my own unilateral action contrary to instructions. 

I guess what I really object to in principle, as an intelligence offi- 
cer — and I think intelligence officers nave a kind of fiduciary respon- 
sibility to theJjovemment to see that objective evidence is available 
where it is needed in our Government — is that these very difficult 
problems, such as the size and identity of items being built and the 
size, purpose, and range of weapons being built, should be discussed 
in private diplomatic channels with representatives of the Soviet 
Union before an orderly examination of the problem at the National 
Security Council level took place. 
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Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. We have 
a vote on the floor. The committee will stand in recess for 12 minutes. 

FA brief recess was taken.] 

Chairman Pike. The committee will come to order. The Chair rec- 
^ ognizes the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Trcen. 
k *~~. Mr. Treen. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hyland, Mr. Proctor and Mr. Cline, we had some very serious 
testimony a few days ago from a very high-ranking former official 
of the Government. Admiral Zumwalt. who made several accusations. 
Among them was that information with regard to compliance with 
the SALT treaty was not reaching President Ford. 

I would like you to comment on that Mr. Hyland, and then the other 
two gentlemen. Do you have any information to support that accusa- 
tion, or to deny it? 

Mr. Hytand. X have no information whatever to support it. I have 
some information to refute it, in terms of what Secretary Kissinger 
has already said — that the President has been informed, and continues 
to be informed. on a regular basis, about SALT in all its aspects. 

There was an NSC meeting devoted to this subject and to this sub* 
lecLalone. There have been several meetings of the Verification Panel 
since President Ford took office which were devoted to this subject 
and which have been reported to the President. 

I believe even Admiral Zumwalt acknowledged he had somehow 
seen a memorandum commenting on his allegations — which appeared 
in an earlier article — that had. been written by the NSC staff for the 
President. So I think there is no foundation for that. And I am a little 
perplexed that Admiral Zumwalt is in a position to make such a 

Mt/Treen. Well, your statement is based upon what Secretary Kis- 
singer said, I presume. Do you have any knowledge yourself to refute 
what Admiral Zumwalt had to sav — that it was his judgment that. 
President Ford had not been fully informed on the question of 
compliance? 

.. Mr. Hyland. Personal first-hand knowledge, m terms of my own 
discussions with the President? »■ 

Mr. Treen. Yes; if you had been present, of course, during the 
briefings. - ' 

Mr. Hyiand. Well, I was present at the Vladivostok meeting when 
the Vladivostok agreement was negotiated^ I am aware of what has 
been in the President’s briefing books, and they are voluminous. 

.Mr, Treen. Is it your judgment that President Ford was fully 
briefed on all pf the allegations of noncompliance at the time- of the 
Vladivostok meeting? • . • , 

t Mr.. Hyland* Yes, sir; including the allegations that, the Russians 
made against us.. , 

Mr. Treen. Another accusation made by Admiral Zumwalt was that 
during the time Richard Nixon was President, Secretary Kissinger 
told the Secretary of Defense not to transmit information, to Presi- 
dent Nixon regarding coippliance^or noncompliance with the SALT 
treaty. Do you have any information on that, or can you compient ip 
anyway! 
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Mr. Hyland. At the time that statement was made, an effort was 
made to find out whether there was any documentation or any record 
to support it. Nothing has come to light whatsoever. 

That period, again, has got to be kept in perspective. I believe the 
Admiral said it was around June of 1974. In the latter part of June 
1974, President Nixon went to the Soviet Union to continue SALT 
negotiations with General Secretary Brezhnev. 

There had been a -number of meetings of the Verification Panel on 
all aspects of SALT prior to his departure, and the President, of 
course, was briefed, and conducted the negotiations in the Soviet 
Union on SALT with Brezhnev. 

So the idea that certain proposals or certain suggestions from the 
departments were being kept from him is, again, very baffling to me. 

Mr. Treen. Has the Secretary commented at any time on the accu- 
sation that he gave instructions to the Secretary of Defense not to 
brief the President ? 

I am not concerned with what his reasons might have been, if he 
did. I first want to know if we know whether or not those instructions 
were ever given. 

Mr. Hyland. I know of no such instructions from personal 
knowledge. 

Mr. Treen. Can you speak for the Secretary on this point? 

Mr. Hyland. I think I can speak for the Secretary in saying that he 
knows of no such instructions. 

Mr. Treen. He would know if he gave them. Are you saying he did 
not give such instructions? 

Mr. Hyland. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Treen. Finally, with respect to the charge that you made, Mr. 
Cline, that you wished to provide certain information on this subject 
to Secretary Rogers, and that the request was denied; I would like 
to know to whom you made the request and from whom you received 
a response, and then I would like to have Mr. Hyland comment if he 
" can, with any information on your response. 

Mr. Cltne. Yes, sir, Mr. Treen. I raised my objections in the meet- 
ing of the Intelligence Board SALT Monitoring Group, which was 
described earlier this morning. I was a member representing the State 
Department. Dr. Proctor was a member. General Walters — the Deputy 
Director of CIA — was the chairman, and Admiral de Poix was the 
other member. It was, I believe, from Dr. Proctor or possibly Gen- 
eral Walters that I got the word later on that the recommendations 
I had made were not going to be followed. 

Mr. Treen. Mr. Proctor and who were the others? 

' Mr. Cline. General Walters. Maybe Ed remembers. 

Mr. Treen. Let me amend my question to 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired, but if you 
would like to comment, you may. 

Mr. Clink. Ed, can you clarify that? 

Mr. Proctor. There were three members besides the Chairman. Gen- 
eral Walters was the Chairman; Admiral de Poix was a member and 
• was director of the Defense Intelligence Agency; Ray Cline from 
INR, and myself as Deputy Director of Intelligence, CIA. That was 
the membership. 
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Mr. Treen. Mr. Chairman, I know my time has expired, but I did 
not get an answer to my question, winch was from whom did the 
denial come? 

Mr. Cline. I said either Dr. Proctor or General Walters. It was a 
CIA official telling me, on behalf of the White House, that the Sec- 
^ retary should not be informed, nor Ambassador Johnson. I think 
-K- Ed Proctor can confirm that, although I forget who called me. 

Mr. Proctor. I can’t confirm that. ' 

Mr. Treen. Cannot? 

Mr. Proctor. I cannot. At the October 24, 1972, meeting of the 
ITSIB steering group on SALT, Ray raised the question — in fact 
Admiral de Poix raised the question — about briefing senior officials 
in their Department. General Walters listened to them and I am 
reading from my memorandum of, which you have a copy: 

Ray Cline said that he must keep people like Rogers and Johnson informed 
about all substantive findings of the steering group when such findings were 
made, de Poix said that he was in a similar position. General Walters said that 
he realized that we “all live in the real world,” indicating some sort of 
concurrence. , 

I took that to mean that they would tell people, although perhaps 
not provide them with the written record. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Lehman. 

Mr. Lehman. Mr. Chairman, I yield my 5 minutes to the chairman. 

Chairman Pike. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. Treen. Mr. Chairman, may I raise an inquiry? I asked Mr. 
Hyland if he could comment on Mr. Cline’s response on that par- 
ticular item. 

Chairman Pike. You are perfectly free to do so, Mr. Hyland. 

Mr. Hyland. For the information of the committee perhaps I should 
straighten out the positions of the people in the State Department at 
. . that time. Deputy Secretary Rush and his succesors are members of 
the Verification Panel, along with the Deputy Secretary of Defense, 
the Chairman of the JCS, the Director of Central Intelligence, and 
Director of ACDA. So Mr. Rush is the logical person to have been 
briefed by Mr. Cline, or by myself after I succeeded Mr. Cline, on 
SALT-related matters. 

Whether the Secretary of State is also briefed is a matter, first of all, 
that has to be decided somewhat on the basis of the substance. If it is a 
minor isshe, the chances are you wouldn’t make a special effort to brief 
the Secretary. If it looked like a major issue, my feeling would be that 
vou would ask the Deputy Secretary to bring it to his attention, or do 
it yourself. 

I don’t think at any point in this process on this particular jtem 
there was an expressed disapproval — that the Secretary of State not be 
told. There certainly could not have been a written directive from the 
NSC saying, “You shall not tell the following.” 

Now, in fact, people are told or not told largely as a matter of judg- 
ment. Alex Johnson happened to be on vacation at the time. Sid Gray- 
beal was in Geneva and was briefed soon afterward. Two members of 
Alex’s negotiating team, Paul Nitze and Edward Brownlee, were 
briefed immediately. If you talk to Alex, my guess is that he knew 
about it whenever he came back from leave. 
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Mr. Treen. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. I want to get back to your memorandum of July 13, 
1973, Mr. Proctor. I recognize the validity of the comments you made 
about what was going on in that period of time as far as the Presidency 
was concerned. ' 

However, you say — and I am reading from page 2, item 5, of this 
memo — 

At this stage, I think you as Acting Director of CIA must get concrete assur- 
ance from Dr. Kissinger that the President is aware of the decision to withhold 
this information from key officials in the executive branch and from Members of 
Congress who-would almost certainly feel that they have the right and a need to 
know about the problem and that the President is also aware of our concern. 

Do you know whether that message was in fact gotten to the 
President? 

Mr. Proctor. No ; I do not. But I do know that soon after this memo 
was written and the similar notes for the record I made at the period 
July 13-20, 1973, the information was released from the “hold"’ status 
and put into our general publications at the appropriate security level. 

Chairman Pike. Was it given to what you referred to here as key 
Members of Congress? 

Mr. Proctor. I don’t know when. It was later. 

Chairman Pike. In his press conference the other day, the Secretary 
of State said this : 

With respect to the handling of intelligence, all intelligence concerning alleged 
noncompliance was immediately distributed to all the members of the Verifica- 
tion Panel and by them to. those of their senior members that were concerned 
with SALT. 

Well, now, is it not true that in fact Secretary of State Rogers 
was, at least in some maimer, concerned with SALT, and for substan- 
tial periods of time was not advised of these matters ? Or would you 
say he was not concerned with SALT ? 

Mr. Proctor. No; I would not say he was not concerned with SALT, 
but obviously this was not his single prime concern. But what I will 
say is that I do not know whether or not Secretary Rogers was in- 
formed. According to my records, we did not inform him. 

Chairman Pike. Well, according to your records, Mr. Rush also 
stated at one point that he was not aware that Rogers had not been 
informed ; is that not correct ? 

Mr. Proctor. I think we were both in the same position. I did not 
know for a fact that he had been informed. 

Chairman Pike. Let me go on a little further from this press 
conference : 

For the period that a preliminary investigation was going on, the intelligence 
was not distributed in the technical publications that were addressed to those 
whose primary responsibility was not concerned with SALT at a level below the 
Cabinet level. The longest time this ever took place was a period of 2 months, 
and usually the so-called hold has been for a period of about a week or two to 
permit the refinement of Intelligence. 

Now, we have a list of “hold” items, and I think that you have the 
list also in front of you. And I call your attention, without going into 
what the issue was, to one.item dated October 22, 1974. When was that 
released or taken off “hold”? 

Mr. Proctor. Well, it was taken off “hold” December 17, 1974. 
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Chairman Pike. When did it appear in your publication ? 

Mr. Proctor. At approximately that date or the day following. 

Chairman Pike. So that was almost 2 months. 

Now the one above that was placed on “hold” on October 8, 1974. 
When was that taken off ? 

Mr. Proctor. December 17, 1974. 

Chairman Pike. So that is more than 2 months. 

The one above that was placed on “hold” on September 23, 1974. 
When was that taken off “hold” ? 

Mr. Proctor. Same date — December 17, 1974. 

Chairman Pike. The one above that was placed on “hold” Septem- 
ber 11, 1974. When was that taken off “hold”? 

Mr. Proctor. Same date. 

Chairiman Pike. The one above that was placed on “hold” July 26, 
1974. When was that taken off “hold” ? 

Mr. Proctor. Same date. 

Chairman Pike. And the one above that was placed on “hold” on 
June 29, 1974, and that too, was not taken off for almost 6 months. 
Are those not the facts? 

Mr. Proctor. That is what the record shows. 

’ Chairman Pike. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. I yield my time to Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. ’Dellums. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Proctor, when you testified that the Pentagon had given you 
an informal list of those who received “hold” items, did you know 
that the Pentagon had written this committee that they were com- 
pletely unable to determine who actually received “hold” items? 

Mr. Proctor. I was unaware of that. But, Mr. Dellums, what T got 
was a list of people whom they were sure were briefed. They could 
not give me a complete list, and I am not surprised at that at all. 

Mr. Dellums. Why was the CIA press officer allowed to receive 
“hold” items? 

Mr. Proctor. CIA press officer? Not as far as I know. He was 
not on — oh, on occasion he attends the Director’s morning meeting 
and the subject will — usually I will tell the Director at the morning 
meeting that an item — with some specificity, but not in all its gory 
details — was being suggested for “holdj” and that is how he heard 
about them. He never got any detailed information or copies of any 
of the memoranda or anything like that. 

Mr. Dellums. Now, I would ask the panel to comment on this: 
We obviously have testimony that some policymakers were not given 
the information by virtue of the “hold” procedure. Were those policy- 
makers who were excluded considered either leaks, on the one hand, " 
or political opponents, on the other hand? 

Mr. Proctor. Neither of those, as far as I know. 

Mr. Dellums. What was the characterization that justified the 
policymaker not receiving the information? 

Mr. Proctor. They didn’t have a high degree of need to know. They 
were not deeply involved. That was the basic one. Certainly not on 
the basis that you are talking about. 

Mr. Dellums. Do all three of you concur in that statement? 

Mr. Hyland. I am not sure whether we are talking about the people 
at a much lower level or people at the Cabinet level or subcabinet 
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level who were advised of a “hold.” Whom are you referring to— 
the subcabinet and Cabinet level officials? 

DELLXJMS. Y*6St 

Mr. Hyland. The basic procedure was that the members of the 
^ Verification Panel who have a policy responsibility for SALT were 
to be notified. That includes the Deputy Secretary of State, the Deputy 
Secretary of Defense, the Chairman of the JCS, of course the Direc- 
tor of CIA, and the Chairman of the verification panel, who was the 
assistant to the President. . 

Once those people were notified that an item of some special im- 
portance had been detected in intelligence, it was then up to the various 
departments how they wanted to handle it internally. 

There was no effort to say this particular man should never be told. 
There was a special category, of course, of those people who were over- 
seas and involved in the SALT negotiations. At the very beginning, 
when the treaties were signed, it was determined that it was best to 
separate the compliance with the agreements already reached and the 
negotiations for a new agreement. It was felt at the time that if the 
same person handled both negotiations, he would be in a sort of conflict- 
of-interest situation — he might not want to take a tough position on 
SALT compliance because it would interrupt the negotiations for a 
new agreement. 

So those two bodies, the SALT negotiating team under Alex John- 
son and the Standing Consultative Commission under Mr. Graybeal, 
were separated. Therefore, there was always a question in any intelli- 
gence item whether they should be informed or whether they should 
not be informed, and it was usually that they would be informed. But 
there were occasions when they were either out of town or not in ses- 
^ sion, and they were informed later. 

But I know of no piece of intelligence on this entire list that was 
completely withheld from them or withheld from members-of the Veri- 
fication Panel. 

There would be no sense to doing it since the meetings took place 
fairly regularly and they start with a briefing on these very subjects. 
So it would be kind of riiindless to say, “So-and-so should not hear” 
when he is going to hear it in 2 or 3 days at a meeting. 

Mr. Cline. Mr. Dellums, I would like to comment on that. Ed Proc- 
tor and Bill Hyland both worked on my staff, so I would not suggest 
they are saying anything wrong. I heartily approve of their work as 
intelligence officers. However, their memory on some of these things is 
a little hazy in comparison to mine. 

I may be wrong, but I do remember rather distinctly, and I for- 
tunately now have some documents here which refresh my memory — 
and they have been declassified — about this situation. 

To answer your question, Mr. Dellums, I do consider the Secretary 
of State a gentleman who has every right to be informed about treaties 
and compliance with treaties. I find it a very strained construction to 
argue that, because one of his deputies is a member of an NSC sub- 
committee under Dr. Kissinger at the time, that he should be informed 
and the Secretary should not. 

Now, both Ed and Bill have suggested that I should privately 
inform the Secretary, contrary to the “hold” arrangements. I submit 
that that was a rather difficult burden to put on the Director of Intelli- 



pence in State, partly because I can assure you that any violation of 
instructions from the White House was met with great wrath from 
the NSC staff at the time. 

Second, because, as Dr. Proctor said rather elliptically a moment 
ago, the Director of INR was sometimes advised that there was a 
“hold” item. 

To be perfectly candid, I had a helluva time finding out when they 
were holding the items down and when I did find out they were held 
down, that did not mean the information was released to me or the 
State Department so I could brief the Secretary. That is why — when 
I discovered what seemed to me to be a rather important issue about an 
item being withheld for a period of over a month in 1973 — I went to 
the group with which I normally worked and explained my problem 
that I wanted this information released for the Secretary of State. As 
far as I know, it never was released. 

I left the Government about 4 months later, and I don’t know 
whether Bill Rogers ever got briefed on the subject. I doubt it. 

I do see a memorandum here which seems to me to reflect the flavor 
of those discussions accurately and differently from the way these 
gentlemen seem to recall it. 

I don’t, know who w rote this memo for the record. I suspect it was 
Ed Proctor; but at any rate, it says there was a discussion with a 
gentleman named Phil Odeen, who was an appointed official at the 
NSC .staff, who said about the hold item — the one we have been dis- 
cussing — he said : “The hold situation was getting worse rather than 
better.” 

This next item is a statement by Mr. Duckett, another Deputy Di- 
rector of CIA. He said, “At this point in time, the hold * * * is still 
on”— this is July 1973 — “and there is little likelihood that it will be 
lifted soon.” Then they discussed the SALT monitoring report and 
Odeen gave instructions it should be published without this informa- 
tion which was being withheld. 

It was at that point that I took objection to signing my name to a 
report which did not include information I knew to exist, but concern- 
ing which I could not brief anybody in the State Department except 
Mr. Rush. 

The same memorandum, not written by me, reporting this conversa- 
tion between CIA Deputy Director Buckett and Mr. Oaeen of the NSC 
staff, says : “Although Rush recalled being briefed by Duckett on * * * 
[deletion] shortly after they were discovered, his recollection was very 
vague. Rush had not realized that Secretary Rogers had not been 
briefed. Ray” — that is me, Director of INR — “reported that Rush was 
very concerned. * * * Rush is to talk to Rogers and urge that Rogers 
talk to Kissinger to get permission to tell [Ambassador] Johnson and 
Graybeal.” — — 

Now, that particular little administrative channel — whereby the 
Secretary of State is illegally advised by his deputy and by me that 
some information is being withheld and he is urged to get permission 
from' the Chairman of the Verification Panel — seems to me to be the 
kind of procedural chaos which existed concerning the handling of 
this very important intelligence at the time. That is what I am trying 
to direct attention to: Not the personalities concerned, nor the sub- 
stance of the judgment, but to the fact that the reporting of the actual 
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existence of evidence, which on its face was disturbing, as to whether 
or not the Soviet Union was, in fact, complying with the spirit as 
well as the letter of the SALT Treaty, should be nandled in this wav 
seems to me to have been very unfortunate. And it is something which 
I would hope we would arrange not to have happen in the future. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Proctor, you wanted to comment ? 

Mr. Proctor. I am the author of the memorandum Mr. Cline refers 
to. 

Mr: Cline. I never saw that until this morning, Ed, but it is a pretty 
good memorandum. 

Mr. Proctor. It reflected, really, the concern of all of us about put- 
ting out a SALT monitoring report, that should have been compre- 
hensive, without this item in it. The report did come out with that item 
in. it. In fact, we have never issued a monitoring report that has not 
reflected all the information we have on SALT compliance for the 
period covered by that report. 

Now, I think the pressure that we all brought resulted in an affirma- 
tion of that principle. Whether there was any question about it lieing 
so or not in the mind of Dr. Kissinger, I haven’t the slightest idea ; but 
I think the effect was made. and that information was contained, as all 
the other information was, in the August 1973 edition of the SALT 
monitoring report. It was disseminated to about 20 senior officials, not 
at lower intelligence levels, but at senior official levels, including all 
members of the Verification Panel. 

I have a dissemination list, if you wish, but it is quite complete 
without any question. > 

Mr. Cline. When did it actually go out ? 

Mr. Proctor. In August; it was for the previous period. 

Mr. Cline. With information available in June. 

Mr. Proctor. That is when it was scheduled to go out. The informa- 
tion that was available in June was still somewhat ambiguous, and I 
am not. going to go into the substance of what it really meant-. I don’t, 
think it is clarified even now. And that is why my statement, is that it 
will be some time before the negotiations result in something definitive. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Mr. Hyland, I want, to put the nature, of “hold” items 
and the whole question of limiting access of policymakers to materinl 
in some kind of perspective. We have an outline here that says that the 
* nature of “hold” items and the practice of putting intelligence^ into 
“hold” items has increased somewhat during the last few years. Would 
you agree with that statement ? 

The use of “hold” items and limitations on access to information has 
increased somewhat during the last few years ; is that correct? 

Mr. Hyland. I can’t say one way or another, because I don’t have 
any clear impression. I can remember “hold” items in the sixties — some 
very famous ones that have been alluded to, such as the Cuban missile 
crisis and the U-2. The number of individual items which Mr. Proctor 
savs has increased— I will take his word for it. 

Mr. Kasten. Today we have talked primarily about the SALT 
agreements. Are there any limitations on access to material that are 
now taking place in addition to the SALT agreements? What kind of 
“hold” agreements are being made right now ? 

Mr. Hyland. 'On intelligence? 
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Mr. Kasten. Yes. 

Mr. Hyland. I know of none other than SALT, and there are no 
items on “hold” currently. 

Mr. Kasten. During the last several months, information has come 
to this committee and also to the press that certain policymakers are 
being excluded from information having to do with Angola. I would 
like you to respond to this. First, over the last several months, there 
has licen, has there not, a substantial change in personnel in the Bureau 
of African Affairs within the Department of State? Is that correct? 

Mr. Hyland; I believe that there has been a change in the Assistant 
Secretary. 

Mr. Kasten. Along with these personnel changes, it is our under- 
standing that orders have been issued severely limiting the distribu- 
tion of classified cables and other documents relating to Angola to 
onlv a few of its key officials. 

Has there been a change in the distribution of materials within the 
Bureau of African Affairs? 

Mr. Hyland. I can’t speak as to how the Bureau of African Affairs 
did its business, because I was never in the Bureau. 

Mr. Kasten. Can you deny it ? 

Mr. Hyland. I can’t confirm or deny. I can only speak about my 
Bureau. 

Mr. Kasten. If it was going on in the Bureau of African Affairs, 
would it be through some mechanism other than the “hold” items? 

Mr. Hyland. No, not that I can think of offhand. I can say with al- 
most certain knowledge that the Secretary and Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for African Affairs knew of all the intelligence that was avail- 
able to the State Department. 

Mr. Kasten. In a broader context, it is our understanding also that 
within the State Department, the INR, there has been a change as to 
the number of officials who are receiving key information relating to 
Angola. In other words, there has been a cutoff within the Department 
of State, the INR, similar to the one that is taking place within the 
Bureau of African Affairs. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hyland. No, I don’t think so. Certainly while I was there — and 
I was there until just recently — there was no cutoff of intelligence from 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Research. 

Some of the policy papers concerning Angola would not be distrib- 
uted downward beyond myself or the level of my deputies. 

Mr. Kasten. The key point is a change ofjwlicv, whether it is intel- 
ligence or policy information, in that certain key information was 
being given to a number of people ; and now, most recently, it is no 
longer available to them. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hyland. No. sir; there was no change in procedure in the han- 
dling of intelligence on Angola in the 18 months or so I was there. 

Mr. Kasten. There have been no orders issued, either verbal or 
written, to limit information within either the Bureau of African 
Affairs or the State Department’s INR. Is that your statement? 

Mi'.Hyland. No; that is not mv statement. There is a certain amount 
of information that is not disseminated downward throughout the 
entire Bureau. There are certain levels at 'which a division chief will 
be shown certain information and asked not — it is not really intelli- 
gence. It relates to different areas of activity. 


***** 
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Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. Haves. 

Mr. Hates. I think that Mr. Aspin was going to yield some time 
before. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Aspin’s time has expired. He has been 
recognized. 

Mr. Hayes. I am sorry. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I had a couple of questions I had reviewed with staff, and I apologize 
to the chairman for missing the main part of the testimony. I wanted 
to ask these of Mr. Cline when he discussed the difficult time of getting 
the hold items. Apparently there is no mechanism at all available to 
review who made the decision to place an item on hold — no mechanism 
available at all to review the procedural or substantive reasons; is that 
correct? 

^ Mr. Cline. There was certainly no mechanism except the “Old Boy 
Network” available to me to get this decision reviewed. That is why 
I went to people I knew and why the response is a little vague in the 
record, because simply nothing happened as a result of my protest. 

But I think the memos in the record show that the way you tried 
to get a change in procedures was to have someone who had access to 
a member of the N»C staff tell him that there was a problem. 

Mr. Hates. Mr. Cline, do you suggest that Congress ought to posi- 
tively provide some kind of mechanism? Do we get ourselves into this 
area in a thorough way by way of recommendation — either legislation 
or report language ? 

Mr. Cline. I don’t want to suggest you try to prescribe administra- 
tive procedures in great detail. I think that would clearly be difficult 
and inappropriate. I do think the Congress should be sure that the 
procedures for handling strategic intelligence — that is, important in- 
telligence bearing on our security and our policy — have certain checks 
and balances in them so that there is no possibility of suppression of 
information which is unattractive to policymakers. 

That is a creed that all intelligence officers will subscribe to, and I 
think the machinery of Government which formally existed under the 
U.S. Intelligence ftoard and the National Security Council guaran- 
teed that. 

As I was leaving the Government, I found these procedures break- 
ing down, and that is why I feel that the problem does deserve atten- 
tion from the Congress. 

Mr. Hates. Mr. Proctor, doesn’t the review of CIA reports by NSC 
really get directly to the integrity of particular agencies’ intelligence 
products and compromise that integrity ? 

Mr. Proctor. It would if it were done. It was not done. 

Mr. Hayes. And is not done at all ? 

Mr. Proctor. In the cases I know of, it is not done. 

Mr. Hates. I was under the misapprehension, then, that somehow 
CIA estimates of some matters very well may have been subject to re- 
view and subject to that kind of compromise by either NSC or other 
agencies. 

Mr. Proctor. I can see how you could have gotten that impression 
from the documents you received. There are two documents in question. 
One is item 9 on the chairman’s list, which is an unsigned transmittal 
memorandum to the NSC staff dated July 16, 1973. The record copy 
of that transmittal memorandum and the copy which the committee 
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received both show a notation by my secretary' that the transmittal 
memorandum was never sent. At the bottom you will see “never sent” 
on the left-hand side and the top says, “Given to General Walters on 
July 1G — he is holding.” 

The other document, is item number 10, a log of events for the period 
July 13-20, 1973. The July 20 entry reflects an instruction to prepare 
a separate annex to the regular SALT monitoring report. This annex 
was to discuss the hold item. In fact, this was never done. 

Instead, the hold on the information was lifted in time for the 
regular monitoring report to be issued on time, and it was also pub- 
lished in our general circulation of a‘ Central Intelligence Bulletin of 
August 8, 1973. 

Mr. Hayes. Is there an implication that there was pressure or in- 
ternal heat on the “Old Bov Network” Mr. Cline has referred to. or 
other devices brought to bear to get the hold lifted ? 

Mr. Pilot 'tor. I think my memorandum of July 13. 1973, to the Act- 
ing Director and my log notes, item numlier 10. reflects that pressure. 
Tt wasn't through the “Old Bov Network.” It was their rough com- 
mand channels. 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. Mr. 
Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. I have no questions, but. 
Mr. Chairman, at this time I would like to announce that I have cor- 
responded with Gen. W. C. Westmoreland and submitted to the gen- 
eral a series of questions on matters that were brought up during the 
test i mon v of Mr. Samuel Adams before this committee. 

I would ask unanimous consent to insert in the record my letter to 
General Westmoreland and his answer. 

Chairman Pike. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The correspondence referred to is printed on pages 2005-2010 of the 
appendixes.] 

Mr. Df.i.lims. Would vou yield to me? 

Mr. Mii, ford. T would be glad to yield. 

Mr. Dellyms. Thank you. 

Certainly, alleged violations of the Strategic Arms Limitation 
agreement speak to the potential for increased strategic, capability 
as an abstract thought. 

Given that reality. I would like to ask Mr. Cline two questions: 

No. 1, based upon that assertion, how then can keeping this kind 
of information from policymakers be justified and No. 2, in what 
wav does this limit the capacity of the intelligence community to 
really measure the potential threat of increased strategic capabilities? 

Mi*. Cline. Mr. Dellums, I would like to answer both questions at 
once, if I may describe the problem as T see it. 

I think that the purpose of the SALT I agreement was to set a 
cap on the strategic capabilities of both nations — set a cap on the 
arms race was usually the term. 

Now, the agreement which was made* particularly with the uni- 
lateral interpretations by the United States which were not agreed 
to by the Soviet Union, seems to put- some rather severe limits on 
what the Soviet Union could do in building up its strategic 
armaments. 





It was fairly apparent to me and to other members of the intelli- 
gence community, I believe — even while the agreement was being 
signed and certainly a year or so later — that in fact the Soviet Union 
was proceeding with some rather substantial changes in its strategic 
armaments in the missile field, by preparing to substitute larger 
missiles than they had had l>efore. which I suspect will, when ^com- 
pleted. make a serious difference in the capability of the Soviet Union 
in the strategic field. 

Now. to answer your question directly. I think the essence of our 
intelligence estimating process is to evaluate what is the situation 
with respect to threats to this country of all kinds. The intelligence 
community was established by law to make those kinds of evalua- 
tions. The primary duty of the Director of Central Intelligence and 
the intelligence agencies coordinating their work with him, is to 
evaluate intelligence relating to the national security. 

Mr. McClory. Would the gentleman from Texas yield to me for 
a question? 

Mr. Milford. I would be glad to yield. 

Mr. McClory. Thank you. 

As a practical matter. Mr. Hyland, what happens when an item 
of intelligence or evidence of an alleged violation which is secured 
through intelligence is laid on the desk of the Secretary? What 
happens then? 

Mr. Hyland. I would say the normal response is for the Secretary 
to ask his staff, or to ask the Director directly, for certain further 
analysis and information. Almost every one of these reports, really, is 
the initial alerting report. Some of them turn out to be quite erroneous: 
some of them turn out to foreshadow something even more serious. 

So the first question that really is asked is what else can you tell me 
about this; what else do we know; what further background? 

Then, in the present system, a working group usually meets — maybe 
not immediately, but within some period of time — to begin discussing 
the policy aspects. What does this really mean ? Is it significant? What 
could be the explanation from the Soviet side? Should we raise this 
with the. Soviets ? If we raise it, what are they likely to say ? Would that 
bo a satisfactory answer? What would be our counter reply, and so 
forth ? 

So there is a system for dealing with these things, and it is probably 
a good idea not to react always to the first report. 

A rather sensational charge was made, I think, at this committee 
hearing, that has turned out to be wrong upon further investigation. 
That is one of the dangers of leaping with the first report, without hav- 
ing a chance to give it some thought. 

So the fact that something is in a “hold” category for 30 or 60 days 
is not a critical aspect. The critical aspect is whether anything is being 
done about it. Is anyone thinking about it? Is more information being 
gathered and, in the end, what did the United States choose to do 
about it? 

Chairman Pike. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Johnson. I yield my time to you. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. Thank you. 
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The testimony of Admiral Zumwalt. which pot the most attention in 
the press was the allegation that the President had not. in fact, been 
briefed. And, very frankly. I said at the time I had no knowledge of 
that, and I didn't believe Admiral Zumwalt had any knowledge of that, 
either. 

But the allegation by Admiral Zumwalt which interested me the 
most is that there was, in fact, an agreement made between Dr. Kiss- 
inger and the Soviet Ambassador which was not made known to the 
intelligence community generally, and I think the Secretary of State 
in particular, at the time it was made — and it was revealed to Mr. U. 
Alexis Johnson in Geneva only by the Russians. 

Mr. Hyland, is Admiral Zumwalt’s testimony in that regard wrong? 

Mr. Hyland. I would say it is misleading. 

Chairman Pike. Is it not true that Mr. Alexis Johnson did find out 
-about such an agreement — and I am talking about a signed docu- 
ment — from the Russians? 

Mr. Hyland. As far as I know, that is correct; yes. 

Chairman Pike. Well, you do know, don't you? 

Admiral Zumwalt testified further that Alexis Johnson had cabled 
back to the White House saying in effect : “The Russians have men- 
tioned an agreement of such and such a date. We have no record of it. 
What are they talking about?” 

Now that is accurate, is it not? 

Mr. Hyland. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Pike. And it was 11 months after the date of the agree- 
ment when Alexis Johnson sent this cable back to the White House ; 
is that not correct? 

Mr. Hyland. Yes. 

Chairman Pike. Are you saying that the testimony of Admiral 
Zumwalt is incorrect in that the subject matter of this agreement was 
known to the intelligence community and to Mr. Johnson, although 
the fact of a document was not? Is that the reconciliation? 

Mr. Hyland. That is the point I am trying to make. The substance 
of it, before there was such an agreement, was the American position 
insofar as the SALT agreements were concerned. It is the interpreta- 
tion that was briefed to the Congress; it is the interpretation that was 
given to all administration witnesses; it is the interpretation made 
public at the time. 

What led to the agreement between Dr. Kissinger and Ambassador 
Dobrynin was the fact that we were taking this position and the Rus- 
sians, in effect, said that was not quite the way they understood it. 
Therefore we nailed it down. 

Chairman Pike. But why was the document kept secret after you 
nailed it down? 

Mr. Hyland. I personally cannot say why it was kept in any par- 
ticular category ; but it was not considered a major change — or in fact 
any change — in what had already been told all of the American offi- 
cials, the U.S. Congress, and the world at large. 

It was simply a confirmation of the position-tbat we had taken, and 
it was considered advisable to put in aown in writing and get a Rus- 
sian signature on it. 
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Chairman Pike. If you were Alexis Johnson and the Russians re- 
ferred to an agreement that you didn’t know anything about, wouldn’t 
you feel that your position had been undermined? 

Mr. Hyland. Not necessarily. Alexis Johnson was not in charge of 
the SALT I negotiations. He had taken over for Gerard Smith, and 
he did what any official would do. He sent a cable saying, “What is 
going on?” 

Chairman Pike. Well, when our chief negotiator at SALT has to 
send a cable saying, “What is going on?” to find out about the exist- 
ence of a document, how can you say, as the Secretary did, that there 
was no secret agreement? 

Mr. Hyland. I think he was referring to the word “secret.” It was 
common knowledge that that was the interpretation and the position 
of the United States and that the Russians had agreed with it. The 
fact that a document existed somewhere was not the critical aspect. 

And, in fact, Alex Johnson was negotiating SALT II. He was not 
charged with compliance concerning SALT I. 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Hyland, what does the designation NO DIS 
CHEROKEE mean? 

Mr. Hyland. NO DIS CHEROKEE is an acronym for no distribu- 
tion or no dissemination. Cherokee is a category within that general 
subject. It is generally used as a means of restricting dissemination. It 
is a State Department 

Chairman Pike. Mr. Field. 

Mr. Field. Just to follow up, doesn’t “Cherokee” refer to the Secre- 
tary of State? 

Mr. Hyland. It refers to the Secretary primarily; yes. 

Mr. Field. NO DIS CHEROKEE is information related to 
him 

Mr. Hyland. No. That is incorrect. 

Mr. Field [continuing]. And/or people that ho designates? 

Mr. Hyland. Or people designated by his secretariat which handles 
the cable traffic. 

Mr. Field. I would like to discuss a number of elements about the 
“hold” item we have the memos on. Some of your testimony tends to 
belittle it on a number of grounds. 

First, perhaps, on the ground that it was not on “hold” all that long. 
I would point out that the chairman has put in the record items that 
were on “hold” for 5 and 6 months. When we talked to Mr. Duckett 
and Dr. Proctor, they referred to a number of items that had been on 
“hold” for a long period of time. 

The reason we are concentrating on this item is it is the only one 
for which we have internal discussion memorandums. It is not as 
though this was the longest period of time something was on “hold.” 

Mr. Hyland, you said that the idea that it was a supersecret matter 
was wrong. Was that because, in fact, we told the Russians about it 
twice before it came off of “hold”; that clearly it wasn’t a supersecret 
matter since we had told the supposed adversaries about it in some 
detail and had received responses from them? 

In light of that, why wasn't it then distributed to our people? 

Mr. Hyland. Which items are you talking about on this list? The 
second item? 
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Sir. Field. The July 13, 1973, memorandum. 

Mr. Hyland. I am saying it wasn't supersecret because the substance 
of this particular item dates back to 1971. 

This particular- developme-nU-had .been known by analysts and 
various officials. It was put on ‘‘hold" by the Director of CIA. 

Mr. Field. But the Russians were told about it twice while it was on 
“hold.'’ 

Mr. Hyland. That is the purpose of the system. If you decide not 
to do it, that is one decision. 

Mr. Field. Who was it kept from? 

Mr. Hyland. As far as I am concerned, officials who made opera- 
tional policy decisions were informed. 

Mr. Field. That is not the question. Whom are we keeping it a 
secret from ? 

Mr. Hyland. We are keeping a ‘“hold" item secret from people who 
might read the Central Intelligence Bulletin, which is disseminated in 
several hundred copies. 

Mr. Field. Wc tell the Russians. 

Mr. Hyland. Of course. 

Mr. Field. Whom are we keeping it a secret from ? 

Mr. Hyland. It is in a ‘‘hold" category, and kept from a number of 
people who have no policy responsibility in this area, who read and 
are cleared for intelligence 

Mr. Field. Such as the Secretary of State ? 

Mr. Hyland. Xo; of course not. I am talking about the bureaucracy 
in general. There are hundreds and thousands of people who have 
secret clearances. They read the publications of the CIA. These items 
do not appear in that level of the publication. And there is no par- 
ticular need for them to know of this. 

Mr. Field. All right. And it doesn't appear in the President's daily 
intelligence bulletins ? 

Mr. Hyland. It does. 

Mr. Field. From tin* moment it is on “hold,” it appears in those 
bulletins? 

Mr. Hyland. Xot necessarily; no. 

Mr. Field. Is that correct. Dr. Proctor, as long as it is on ‘“hold"? 

Mr. Proctor. Usually not. 

Mr. F i eld. And vet we have the Secretary of State 

Mr. Proctor. The assumption, if I may, Mr. Field, is that he is 
informed on this matter through other channels. 

Mr. Field. The Secreteary of State in a new conference 8 days ago 
said: 


In compiling a list of tlie various compliance issues, it is apparent that the 
President's daily bulletin would reflect the information of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, ns you would expect, but within no more than 2 weeks of its first 
appearance on a technical level. 

That is not correct; is it? These items did not appear in the Presi- 
dent's daily bulletin within a matter of 2 weeks. 

Mr. Proctor. This one did not. 

Mr. Field. And the other items on “hold*' did not as well : is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Proctor. Some of them. 
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Mr. Hyland. Since you have gone over this entire list to point out 
the length of the gaps, could I add that as to the items that were read 
off by the chairman, four of them appeared before the December 17 
release. They appeared in the SALT monitoring report which came 
out in September. The distance in time between the first report and 
when they were reported in a wider dissemination is not measured 
from December 17. And. in fact, Colbws memo says this information 
has obviously seeped out all over and we should have a formal re- 
lease. I think this supports the point I was trying to make that a 
“hold” item is a way oi alerting certain officials. 

As time passes, the number of people at various levels who know 
about it just explodes. 

Mr. Field. I doivt have the time to go into that, but it is our under- 
standing that they were still on “hold” as of December 17. 

But I want to go back to the other point you made that Mr. Ray 
Cline should have verbally briefed the Secretary of State. 

Mr. Proctor, your memo for the record of October 24, 1972 says : 

In response to that, Ray Cline said that he must keep i>eople like Rogers and 
Johnson informed about all substantive findings of the steering group when such 
findings are made * * *. General Walters said that he realized that we "all live 
in a real world” indicating some sort of concurrence. 

You say that means that Mr. Cline should feel free to go tell him 
verbally. Yet 8 or 9 months later, you are writing a memo saying: 

I do think, however, that there is a strong case for informing Secretary of 
State Rogers, Ambassador Johnson, Commissioner Graybeal, and his Deputy 
SCC Commissioner. Brig. Gen. William Georgi. If desirable, they could l>e briefed 
orally. Indeed, a good case could be made for informing all of those on the select 
list of recipients of the USIB steering group SALT monitoring report. 

If you thought 8 months earlier that he was free to brief them 
verbally, why are you making a good case for this 8 months later and 
implying they haven't yet been briefed? Obviously, you didn't ad- 
vise Mr. Cline 8 months earlier that he was free to go back and tell 
them all these things. 

Mr. Proctor. Eight months earlier — I certainly did. 

Mr. Field. But you found out t his hadn't been able to happen in 
those S months? 

Mr. Proctor. Nad not happened. Very frankly, if I* were in Ray's 
position, having been told not to brief somebody whom I thought, as 
Ray says lie did 

Mr. Field. So you agree with him that it is not appropriate' to go 
outside the instructions ? 

Mr. Proctor. I would have gone to my superior in the line of com- 
mand and eventually to the Secretary, as I went in the July 13 memo 
to my superior and said, in effect, “I can't tell you things and I am not 
going to tell you what it is. I think you have to talk to somebody in 
the White House about being told so I can tell you.” 

I don't know that Ray did that. I would have done it. 

Mr. Field. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Pike. All time has expired. Gentlemen. T think you have 
made your points. I think we have made our points. The committee 
will stand in recess until 10 a.m. tomorrow morning. 

That will be an executive session. Would you make a motion on 
that ? 
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Mr. McClory. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee resolve 
itself into executive session and recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow 
morning. 

Chairman Pike. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk. Mr. Dellums. 

Mr. Dellums. No. 

The Clerk. Mr. Murphy. 

Mr. Murphy. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Milford. 

Mr. Milford. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. McClory. 

Mr. McClory. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Treen. 

Mr. Treen. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Kasten. 

Mr. Kasten. Aye. 

The Clerk. Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Johnson. Aye. 

The Clerk. Chairman Pike. 

Chairman Pike. Aye. 

By a vote of 8 ayes to 1 no, the committee stands in recess until 

tomorrow. . , 

[Whereupon, at 12 :14 p.m., the committee adjourned until 10 a.m., 

Thursday, December 18, 1975.] 
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APPENDIX I. -“JOURNALISTS DOUBLING AS CIA CON- 
TACTS,” BY OSWALD JOHNSTON (FROM THE “WASHING- 
TON STAR-NEWS,” NOVEMBER 30, 1973 

By Oswald Johnston 
Star-News Staff Writer 


The Central Intelligence Agency has some three dozen American 
journalists working abroad on its payroll as undercover informants, 
some of them as full-time agents, the Star-News has learned. 

After CIA director William E. Colby ordered a review of 
the practice two months ago, agency officials found the names of 
some 40 full-time reporters, free-lance journalists and corres- 
pondents for trade publications in their files as regular under- 
cover contacts who supplied information to agents in the field 
and who are regularly paid for their services. 

The use of foreign correspondents by the CIA has been quietly 
suspected--and feared — for years by legitimate reporters who 
have worked overseas. But the suspicion has never been verifiable 
until now. The facts were made known by an authoritative source. 

The continuing extent of the practice and its wide scope, 
which is believed to have been scaled down since the Cold War 
tensions of the 1950's, was apparently a surprise even to Colby, 
who last month ordered a significant cutback in the CIA relation- 
ship with journalists connected with major news organizations. 

No longer to remain on the agency payroll is the one category 
of journalist-agents whose continued existence could most seriously 
compromise the integrity of the American press in general and 
possibly cripple its ability to function overseas. 

To be phased out is a small group of no more than five full- 
time staff correspondents with general-circulation news organizations 
who function as undercover contacts for the CIA and are paid for 
their services on a regular contractual basis. 

It is understood that three of these agents have maintained 
their CIA contacts without the knowledge of the news organizations 
involved, but that the CIA sideline of the other two is known to 
their civilian employers. 

Sources refused to identify any of the reporters involved, 
but it is understood that none of the five agents who are being 
cut off were regular staff correspondents of major American daily 
newspapers with regular overseas bureaus. 

Colby is understood to have ordered the termination of this 
handful of journalist-agents in the full realization that CIA 
employment of reporters in a nation which prides itself on 
an independent press is a subject fraught with controversy. 


******* 



Nevertheless, he has approved explicitly the continued 
maintenance of more than 30 other CIA agents abroad who are not 
strictly newsmen but who rely on some kind of journalistic 
"cover" for their intelligence operations. 

Among those to be maintained is by far the largest category 
of journalist-agents: A group consisting of about 25 operatives 

scattered across the globe who appear to t> * world as free-lance 
magazine writers, "stringers" for newspaper*, news-magazines and 
news services, and itinerant authors. (A stringer is a journalist, 
usually self-employed, who offers news dispatches on a piece- 
work basis to news organizationswhich do not have regular staff 
members in the stringer's city. 

Agents in this category are not regularly identified with 
any single publication, and most of them are full-time informants 
who frankly use their writing or reporting as cover for their 
presence in a foreign city, (lost of them are American citizens. 

Most are paid directly and regularly for services rendered, 
but a few of these semi-independent free-lance writers occasionally 
draw on CIA funds to pay out-of-pocket expenses for trips in which 
the agency had an interest or for entertaining a useful contact. 

A second group of overseas correspondents whom Colby intends 
to keep on the payroll consists of eight writers for small, limited 
circulation specialty publications, such as certain types of 
trade journals or commercial newsletters. It is understood that 
most in this group operate as paid CIA informants with the approval 
of their employers. 

Colby also intends to keep up the quiet, informal relationship 
the agency has built up over the years with many reporters working 
at home and abroad and editors who for their part maintain regular 
contact with CIA officials in the routine performance of their 
journalistic duties. 

No money changes hands under these relationships, either 
as occasional payment or as reimbursement for expenses. In general 
the relationship is limited to occasional lunches, interviews or 
telephone conversations during which information would be exchanged 
or verified. Each side understands that the other is pursuing 
only his own tasks. 

In such a relationship, the reporter would be free to use the 
information he gained in a news story, and occasionally the CIA 
agent might make use of what he has learned from the reporter. 

Very likely, the CIA official would report the gist of his conver- 
sations with the reporter to his superiors, orally or in a written- 



In this group, sources indicated, the CIA includes Star-News 
reporter Jeremiah O'Leary whose name apparently found its way 
into agency files as a result of contacts of this professional 
type during assignment overseas for the Star-News. 

(Star-News editors have discussed this matter with O'Leary 
and other sources and have found no evidence to suggest that 
either he or this newspaper has been compromised.) 

Veteran intelligence operatives are understood to look with 
mixed feelings on Colby's decision to break off CIA contacts with 
legitimate full-time correspondents. 

On the one hand, journalists operate under conditions that, 
in the eyes of a professional spy, provide a natural "cover", 
combined with unusually good access to people and places abroad 
that would be unavailable to persons in other professions. 

The use of journalist-agents is known to be widespread in 
Communist-bloc countries where the press is government-controlled 
and during the 1950's the Tass correspondent who was also a Soviet 
agent was almost proverbial. 

At the same time, agency officials are known to recognize 
that CIA penetration of the American press, if discovered or 
even suspected to exist on a wide scale, would further damage 
the CIA's shaky public image at home and could seriously compromise 
the reputation of the American press. 

For both of these reasons, sources were extremely reluctant 
to give any details of the operations in which journalist-agents 
were involved or to discuss their assignments in any but the 
most general way. Sources who verified the existence of the 
practice refused to reveal how much the agents were paid or where 
they have been deployed. 

Colby himself is thought to be solely responsible for 
the decision to cut off the CIA relationship with full-time staff 
correspondents for general news-gathering organizations. 

During his Senate confirmation hearings last summer, Colby 
promised in the aftermath of the Watergate-related disclosures 
of domestic political espionage that he would take pains to operate 
"an American intelligence agency "--that is, one with operations 
compatible with a democratic society. 

Colby '8 cutback on CIA use of the press is understood to 
have been governed by that promise. 

Nevertheless, Colby has privately justified past use of 
the news media as agency cover by stressing that newsmen operatives 
were not as a rule used as vehicles for planting propaganda. 



As a matter of standard operating procedure# sources insist# 
an agent operating under cover as a free-lance writer or as a staff 
correspondent for a newspaper or news agency almost never had 
his news stories or articles "critiqued" by his case officer. 

While propaganda admittedly has been an important part of 
clandestine CIA operations abroad, that function has been kept 
separate from the routine running of agents# even though both 
assignments belonged to the agency's Clandestine Services# under 
the Operations directorate. 

Accordingly# the extensive network of dummy foundations through 
which the CIA was revealed in 1967 to have funneled cash to such 
publications as Encounter magazine or such organizations as the 
American Newspaper Guild was not related to the use of newsmen 
or writers as intelligence operatives in the field. 

If anything# the use of newsmen in this way seems to have 
been carried out at the discretion of station chiefs abroad# 
with little or no central oversight. 

Until late last summer# neither Colby himself nor the top 
officials in the Operations directorate had any precise information 
on how many clandestine agents were currently operating under 
journalistic cover. 

During September# in the aftermath of revelations that 
the Nixon administration used journalists as paid political spies 
during the 1968 and 1972 presidential campaigns# and in response 
to queries from the press# Colby ordered an in-house investigation 
within the Clandestine Services to find out exactly what the 
situation was. 

The specific impetus for the press inquiries# which in turn 
spurred Colby to order the Operations directorate "to search its 
files# was the published disclosure that Seymour K. Friedin# a 
political spy for the 1972 Nixon campaign# regularly passed infor- 
mation to the CIA when working as a syndicated columnist in 
Europe during the 1950's. 



APPENDIX II. -SUPPLEMENTAL MATERIAL SUBMITTED 
BY E. R. ZUMWALT, JR., ADMIRAL, U.S. NAVY (RET.), 
RELATIVE TO COMMITTEE HEARING OF DECEMBER 2, 
1975 

> 

a. a. iuuwalt, jr. 

ASUIRAL, V. m. NAVT («».) 

6 January 1976 


The Honorable Otis G. Pike 
Chairman, House Special Investigative 
Committee on Intelligence 
2428 Rayburn Building 
Washington, DC 20510 

Dear Mr. Chairman: 

As requested for use in the record of the hearing of the House 
Special Committee on Intelligence are some comments and 
observations on the 9 December 1975 news conference by the 
Secretary of State on SALT compliance. In the attached detailed 
analysis, the page numbers referred to are those of the official 
Department of State Press Conference, 9 December 1975, issued by 
the Bureau of Public Affairs. 

As the attached analysis demonstrates, the Secretary of State's 
press conference provides a graphic example of the way in 
which the national security process, including the intelligence 
field, has been misused and the public and Congress misled by 
Dr. Kissinger. 

This disinformation technique is dangerous and undemocratic. 

It is the principal cause, in my judgment, for the fact that 
the country at large has not been able to understand the 
dramatic nature of the shift in strategic balance nor Soviet 
objectives. 
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The true situation has best been stated by the nation's best 
living expert on the strategic and political field, the former 
Department of Defense Representative on the SALT delegation, 
former Deputy Secretary of Defense, former Secretary of the 
Navy, former Assistant Secretary of Defense (International 
Security AffaTrs), former head of the Policy Planning Council 
of the Department of State, Paul H. Nltze, who said In the 
January 1976 Foreign Affairs: 

It appears to be the general belief that while 
such strategic stability may not be assured by the 
SALT agreements. It is not and will not be substantially 
endangered— that on the contrary it has been furthered 
by the SALT negotiations and agreements since 
1969— and that In any event the best hope of stability 
lies In further pursuit of negotiations with the aim 
of reducing the level of strategic weapons and delivery 

- systems on both sides. Unfortunately— and to the 

profound regret of one who has participated both In 
the SALT negotiations and In a series of earlier U.S. 
decisions designed to stabilize the nuclear balance— I 
believe that each of these conclusions Is today without 
adequate foundation. 

On the contrary, there is every prospect that 
under the terms of the SALT agreements the Soviet 
Union will continue to pursue a nuclear superiority 
that is not merely quantitative but designed to 
produce a theoretical war-winning capability. 

Further, there Is a major risk that. If such a condition 
were achieved, the Soviet Union would adjust Its policies 
and actions In ways that would undermine the present 
detente situation, with results that could only 



resurrect the danger of nuclear confrontation or 
alternatively, Increase the prospect of Soviet 
expansion through other means of pressure. 


Sincerely, 



Enclosure 
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p- i 


KlSlflS'nia'S LhCi 9 HuSS CCbr uHLICl 


Kissinger: "no opportunity was pressantea to any member of the 
Administration to present the trutn" (re Soviet compliance with SALT 1 
cr ;rec-/ior:t;^ ) 

Fact: Jackson's Arms Control Sub-Lr irittee has repeatedly re- 
quested that Kissinper testify cn these issues since la';t March. Sch 1 us ir- 
:*;?r and Coley hsve already testified. Kisvirvcr has.. consistently refused 
ld put his cwn view:? on the record before Jackson's committee. 

p. 2 

Kiss infers "...there were forty meetings of the Verification Panel 
(since 3973) where whatever compliance issues existed at the time were 
brought to the attention of The Verification Panel." 

Fart: The f£:ilure to brief intellirertcc on compliance issues to 

the VP promptly, thoroughly .no objectively was a frequent, source of con- 
cern amc r.v members from other agencies, particularly Defense, the JCS and 
CiA. Iner:- were occasions when it was necessary for Defense members to 
send r.e maraud a to Ki ft :rinrcer r.otcir.p; this omission and specifically requesting 
that particular compliance iisjes receive a VP airinp. 

p. 2 

Kissinger: "In all tr.:; r.oolinrs that I have described cf the Veri- 

fication Panel there was never a split decision... All the decisions of 
the Verification Panel with respect to conplionc-j have been unanimous." 

Fact: The VP did not (anr^coes not) operate as a dccision-makine 

body -- this in accordance with Kissinger's specific wishes. It discusses 
issuer; positions are presented by the agencies represented (often at 
varirr.ee amenrst themselves, and with Kissinper'c positions); there is 
rover any voting; and m .mbers typically leave the sessions not knowing 
what decisions, if any, have been made. The first indication of occisicny 
to emanate from V? mooting is riven by pr emu 1 pat ion of the National Se- 
curity Lvcision Hcmrirandum (’';Dtf)j aimed by Kissinger. These decisions 
are taken unilateral ly by Kitsinrer, either with or without the Presi- 
dent's kmr.-lcdra and approval ( >;c have no way of knowing the extent to 
which the President is typically brourht into the T'S DrI process). There- 
fore it is a rror.r mirivpresentati on of the situation to imply that do- 
r*i:-iu:s* are taken in the VP, aid that such decisions have consistently 
V-on "Unanimous." There hc-ve been a variety of occasions when NSD'-t'r 
have caused concern emcnc other agencies represented cn the VP, and there 
concern:: /objections have been subsequently conveyed to Kisfinror by the 
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agency hr;-n concerned. Ad a result o: hie singer's cordis tent failure to 
announce cjcisicns in the Vf neetinrs, Scr.U-singer, while Secretary ei 
Defense, eventually came to insist tha ; craft h&Ltfs be forwarded to him 
by Kissinger for ccnment prior to their rroiiulpation. Kissinger 1 s com- 
pliance wit)! this request w <o spotty. on trivial issues typically 

v.cra referred to Schleoinger (but not tc the JCS). K3i>ls on more .signi- 
ficant issues often were not. And cr* the really big cccirirns (e.g., 
the Vladivostok agreement), no NSIf! was rromulrat^a in advance. 


r« 3 


Kis "... there Is no mencraroj"! in the files by any of these 

Indiv’ . :als (apr.ey chiefs), by any Chief of Staff of any of the cervices, 
by tr.;. neaa of any department reisirr* any of the issues that have been 
altered in recent tostircr.y . " 

Fact: Over the pact two 3rd a hali years the Joint Chiefs of 

Staff have addressed well over a dor.cn memoranda to the Presicont or hir. 
National Security Advisor on Key SALT isr.ues, including natters relating 
to interpretation of the agreement*: and Soviet compliance. In addition, 
AcUiral Zumwalt, acting ir.doi er.eently as Chief of Naval Operations, for- 
v.:.r :ed to the Preside!! t in June, Ij'fht a lengthy memorandum expressing 
rrava concern about a bro.no \;-.rio:,y cf then policing SALT issues. 


?. 3 


Kisfcinpor: "There hns be;.:; no r<.clama of any of the decisions of 
the Verifier) tier. Panel. " 

Fact: The comments above re the manner in which VP "decision:-; 11 

are taken are pertinent here. Decisions ref lectev in specific NSU'is have 
been rcclnmaed by VP members in cl facial memoranua lorwaravu by them to 
Kissinger. 


p. 3 


Ki Drinker: "...the d.jciri'W of the Verification far-.pl have al- 

ways been unanimous..." 

Fact: See comments above. 


Kisrincer: ,: .\ith respect to the hanulinr of intel licence, all 

iiitellircr.ee concerning altered ncneomyli ance ir.meciately oic tributed 
to all the members ol the Verification iar.el and by them to r.ho^e of 
tneir senior N.onbe rs that were concerned with SAiT." 



I-'act: Th^re multiple oceanic r.i when in tel licence w*s not 

"in leuiavoly" dis trir.utod to "all the r.er.'er? of th> Vi-rif i cation Fane', 11 
or;d a v j v :* -e ty of other occasion wl on surfn int:*l licence v. y s not oiaseni note 
to senior staff r.enbcva concerned with SALT . On msit of those occasions 
tbs omission to disseminate the infor^r* tioi*. was occasioned by a White r.uur-;o 
embarro r.n th • intelligence placed at Kiss inrrsr's oirocvion. Examples 
are dscumvn te A in 0IA/?JSC Staff nemcr^nca distributed by th : . Pike Corn- 
r.tte**. The Director of ACDA, the Ch.jir.vjr. and mtrr.K-rr of lLc Joint 
Cr : *-f *; of Staff, the. Secretary of Stave (tel ore Kisrinror assumed that 
r,. ' 5 c o 1 , the Mead of uor S*LT Deleft Lon , and the JCS kopTcsenta live to 
tc*;t Delcrs.tiui were* spa.?: fir 11/ excluded froia distribution of SALT- 
ted irttJ.lifnr.ee rate: HI for periods of days to ;\:r . ths on the basis 
of "nciai" vision on the material by Kissinrer. In audition, chnrien 
of "he relevant err Mtcees of '?:» rror ? were denied such information 
f vcr. more frequent.';.: ancJ to »„his aate have not boon br iefed on some of 
the key intH ii rc:r.~o dr tu to:-rij -‘ on Soviet compliance . 


t 


Kissinger: "Cur intclj iyence community believed that. r> Lr.ont cor- 

* tho;e ware co v./.d arid control slier.. The quo? lien being raised 
whether, at later time, they could be converted into missile 

sPos . 11 


Fact: If. ‘r r. i»;«iaton : h :• situation. The intelligence community 

ea/ ;,«n;; is) in ,>.r; tea*. vhr. riloi, are virtually leer tical to 

r.ir^i] ?-Ja unchirr s : : a;; ir. their construction and cor.X ipurat inn. This 
Is an inn.jrstnt point because sr at the Inter:;? Agree n.-ru. limits is silos, 
not missiles. Tr.s rrce-^nt is silent c:t the question of u ■: e to vibich the 
silos nr« placed; it rinpl/ a«dre!i 5 es the number of capable of 

laiinchiu? i CPFs v:h:rh each tiio is allowed. The :51<v to which Kisrir.per 
refers wore cent-* runted to be capable of firing niosilcr. Troy do not 
currently hove missile** in thin, > ut are instead occupied by cor^ncl and 
control modules which can be removed (estimates of the time requires 
ran re from l;h hour,*: to 7 cays) and missiles substituted. KxipUnp com- 
mand and control fee: ’i ties at the affected missile fields v.?tv not ais~ 
man Med wh.er the r.nw cer iar.d h r. d control module/ were p? .cec: in the new 
si! os . 


i*. 

Kirr’nKer: received information that ;-o:vj tcutim/ was f'oir.f* 

on with respect to the S.i-5 radar in 1973. At that time it was routinely 
ci. c * tribute d and nobody pv:icl ar.y attention to it because it war not put in- 
to connection with a possible A”!! testing trorram." 

Fact: The ‘intelligence cited arousco substantial concern amonn 

kr.'M.l'soiw-iable offici^l.s in the InU-l licence and SALT oc.^'-.uni t ies . Ainong 
:.h* rest cuncerr.ec was haul KLtve who, until his rcri«'natirri in 297*?, vra.s 
thu bcfenri.; Lepor fiioiit 1 .* reiuvr-rntative on tee U.S. SALT L-j ii n. 


BEST AVAILABLE COPY 
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Kissinger: ’between April and Jury 157k feme more tests took 

place which at least raised the problem that tr.f: rauar might- be tracking 
incoming missiles. 1 * 


Fact: A CIA report c f 5 -Inly 197 k, released by t 
stated that M Ihe Soviets are prebat ly tracking ballistic 
re-entry with a signal similar tc that used by the SA-^ 


he like Conn it/tee 
missiles during 
aiv defense ra- 


t 


oar 


ii 


Kissinger: "The first, excision (in the Verification Fanol) was, 

on the reco.Tn3nda:ion cf the Loiunrc Department and the Central Intelli- 
ror.ee Agency, that this (S:\-b) issue not be rai see; because we did not 
wish tc reveal the source of cur intelligence, '* 

Fact: So. -le concern vat' expressed in the VF regarding revelation 

of intelligence sources , but the COD position, clearly expressed, was that 
the arguments on balarce favored our taking the issue up uith the Rus~ 
.?i.s;s in the strongest possible terms. After the VF meeting Kissinger 
issued a decision that the issue would not be raised. Thereupon DOD 
( in a memorandum cismed by f lor.-.nts) reclamaed that decision, ar.d re- 
iterated the DOD view that thtf issue should be raised. Kitrslnpov distorts: 
the facts by rolnr on to say: 

’’I n January 1575!, the Defense Department reversed i t “ol 1 arid re- 
commenced that the issue be raised. 11 


He then relates that the issue was raised in February 1>75 and 
’’within a 17 -day period after we had raised the ij-ruo, this activity has 
stopped...’* ’.shat hr- omit* to note is tr.at the activity had pone* on — 
uuproti&ted -- for about a year end a half during which the Soviets con- 
ducted dccens of tests oi the type proscribed by the AUK treaty, and 
*: - probably collected more than enough data to allow them to break out of 
the Treaty rapidly by deploying SA-p*s in an ABM mocc. J.S. experts 
state, that if ve hod tested a system with the frequency that the Soviets 
t es tec the SA-5 in the ABM mode, v.e woulc have had a high decree of con- 
fidence on which to bawc a ccglcyment cecision. - 


Kissinger: (Referring to the Unilateral ij.S. Statement regarding 

ckplcym sr.ts of additional heavy missiles) M I think it ir at least open 
to question whether the United States can hold the Soviet Union responsi- 
ble for its own statements when the Soviet Union has asserted that it 
aces r.ot accept that interpretation. 11 
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Fact: Kissinger in totally reversing the : osition he took in 

1912, when ha told Cori/rt-ssmen asse Voice in the '-’hi to Iiouro that the In- 
ter. in Agreement prohibited the deployment of aojiticnal heavy missiles; 
that vo had made thin clear to the Soviets; a no that ho v;as confident 
^ the Soviet? would not circumvent. tre agreement in thin manner. 

This statement, quote a in ;.r.e Senate report of March 6, 1975* 
hcarir.gu before the Subcommittee on Arms Control ( p. IV) r;oea on to say: 


"T he a rrc- *j n t v. pec 5. f i c f» 1 1 y 
There are, however, a number cf u:- 
rv a rd that no missile larger than 
e>: i e t :* can be subs t itut eci . . . " 


r.-rmits the modernization of weapons* 
fot-uards. First, there ir the safe- 
the heaviest light missile that new 


Despite Kir-inrer * s 19 /2 assurnnee-s on this score, thl? is pre- 
cisely v.hat has happened. Tre- Soviets have deployed the SS-19 in large 
quantities-; and it is a missile 50' larger in volume that the SS-H which 
it replaces. The SS-11 was the heaviest Soviet light. rnisrile existing 
at the time of the Interim Agreement, hence specifically proscribed from 
upgrading in size by the Agreement, a fact trade completely clear by the 
UrS. Unilateral Statement at that time. 



Kircinger: "It stsnrs tc 'reason that the United States would not 

accept non ccr.nl ion o- with an agreement that had any conceivable impact 
on +: :e strategic equation. 11 

Fact: Soviet deployment c: the SS-19, in contravention ol the 

Interim Agreement, has affected a major shift in the strategic balance 
to the U.S.'s disadvantage* 

Fact: Mr. Heirs indicated in his Senate testimony that the 

Soviets had been informed that "signif icantl.y greater" meant an increase 
to ?0 cubic meters from 65 cubic metsrr. The testimony oi Helms is con- 
sistent with President Nixon's letter forwarding the May 3972 agreements 
to the Senate. 

P* 9 

Ki.sripger: "...there was ro s-icr-H agreement ... nhatvver there 

was in that interpretative statement was stated nuVlicly by me at the 
rvnB* conference that 1 pave iri "oreow the night the SALT agreement was 
signed on '-bay 26 , 1972 • It vos repeated in a discussion of the Verifi- 
cation Panel on June 5, 1972. It was contained, preoctically verbatim, 
in a note distributed to all the agencies on Jure 19, 1972, and it was 
lu; rifled to by Gerard Smith before the Jackson co: mitt.ee in July 1972. 
There was no secret agreement." 
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Fact: This is a total misrepresentation oi the situation and 

contains sever. separate errors of fact. The language of the secret 
agreement, which eponod a loophole to the Soviet* which ue subsequently 
had to close by longtry negotiation, was novp.r reveled to the senior 
officials of the government concerned by SAIT until the Soviets mentioned 
its existence to Paul Nitze, prompting him to query Washington about its 
specific terms. 


Kirs inner: "Some overawed technocrats founn ’what they thought was 

c* loophole by which, if the Soviets wanted to dcM rn a nissiLe that they 
didn’t have anywhere for just that one category of hicsel submarines ... 
they might conceivably place it on that submarine. V.'e, of course, would 
never have accepted this.” 

Fact: The Soviets did, in fact, design a new micelle and test it 

from a GOLF- class submarine -- the type to which who secret agreement’s 
loophole pirtair.ee. That nuclear-armed missile capable of use against 
coastal targets or naval forces. Contrary to Kissinger's assertion that 
"we — never wcula have accepted this," we did, in fact, accept it and 
never protested the issue to the Russians. 


Kis ir.per: >, ###lct rno state flatly that no rrice was paid for 

closing a loophole that did not exist#.. 11 

Fact: The loophole was closed as part of a package negotiation 

involving concision?: \v both the U.S# and the Soviets# For this reason 
it is difficult to identify the precise G.S# concession which induced 
the Russians to cl«vc- the loophole* It is an uncuesticn ea fact, however, 
the the illusions used the loophole's existence for negotiating leverage, 
refusing for rany months to elesfe it until there nas movement in the 
U.S* position on other issues. 


P* 7 


Kissinger: "Iher-j is not one paragraph in that document (the 

SALT 1 agreements) that Wis drafted by any other group than the negotiating 
teams in Helsinki." 

Fact: Key provisions of tno agreement were negotiated in Moscow, 

during the last 2h hours before its signing, by Kissinger and his Soviet 
counterpart? • It is the Kissinger-drafted language that has been the 
source of much difficulty since# 
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Ki ssii.rcr: "So that the char*v tha cocur.i r k : were crafted in 

the abc^ncc: of technical advi: or* is ;f: r- ol uts 1 y lucicrouv. 11 

Fact: See above, Ki:r icr^r hr.d r.o military reprercr.tv tlvcr or 

other technically ccnpcter.t i or; enrol vltr. cjv at the tine ef hi s final 
ne^otiaticr:^- with the Russian.*. 


hissinper: "This is the c/.2y lt?jt requirement oi the epreo ;.cnt, 

,uhX i.i, if either side increased any of it^ silos Vy mere than It pc r * 
rvmt, it would be in violation o; u.o arrernent. M 

y net. There are two 1* s*al requirements of thv ap f :eem<**u.: the 
one to vr.ic.’i Kisrir.rjr refers, one: the requirenant that neither tide 
t-MC-eer. the number o; heavy r ; i t* r- i 1 -v 3 it had at the tire oi tm- a/rte- 
n t ‘ s signature ♦ it is the latter provision that trie Russians have 
/ioiated by their SC-’r c:.-pl ty.v n • 


Kissinger: ‘‘...it became apparent that at least one of then, 

tr.e S3 •* iv > co:id be much a: t ? ' xarrer (than the missile it replaced. >“ 

Facts Tr° correct figure is more than is r per. 


hi:-- tinker: "V.'e obviwu.-iy aid not K /* in 1972 what mirrilcw; the 

Soviet Union would be tertirc in 197 ii$ and the questions I was? asked 
v;cre always concerned with vh.-.tner the Soviet Union would be able tc 
tut tne SS~9 into the SS-ll hole.’’ 

Facts Senator Jackson wts keenly ccncorned about the Soviets 1 
uurradin r the throw-weight of their* piir-siles, ana questioned F.issinrcr 
closely on this score, prooucir.^ the assurances (quoted earlier? from 
hissinrer tnat the Arrcer.ent produced uepraain? of lirht nir.ilec with 
p.iiriics any heavier. 

y • 9 

Kissingers "hone of tr.o;'e (Soviet actions to deprace our notional 
n vans of verification) have fundamentally interfered with our national 
/irin? of detection. . .nothinr has decisively interfered with out national 
muar*s of ac section . 11 

Fact: This represents a judgment by Kissinger; ana or;u i 1 h 

which informed observers would clserrce. In any event, the issue is not 
whefner they have "fundamental ly" or "cecisively •' interfered, but whether 
they have interfered at all -- ar. act prescribed absolutely t*y both the 
;.r>M Trvaty and the Interim Arrvt-nent . 
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Kit* in re-/: ,! .,hy it (to? :cc:\l tv.t, v. . n t oi : trll uteo, 

! ca:.r. "t f':>~ tlv life of r*v re t- Veer 

iaet: A yejr tV'o, in a Stale l-„: .. : rent tr;/: cl* Jnfc i*Cr<ic- , 

tr-r ..cji; j d tnat the o^oc-^m i.vt aictri: :iee tteau the 
l i* rsquvrtna thdt it be k. -t r c e r: t . 

;;;. 9 -K 




K'/'lg.i ukt lace?' ins Soviet Lir 4 on 
refers, ue ore o.*a i i?;:: '*ith a V'nt 
A*:.! iv.-;u;p cc^ic! take «iC-j onij* 
c u rt . I he S ov it i ti . 1 1 cr. a ion 1 1 


I act: Cr. e > t *■ '. Soviet dilatation dait:; trot "intro 

v e: a e,"r.or. unde; riar.r.ir.r ir. *. : o , iS>\ ton ran ft- f u.*:v, . . . are that 
national r.eans pir.vlitec; idem li* inf current tee t ran ■■or. " Tr.e 
r Tchaika area was and i? net a:: agreed test ran^e for AVh de vel oproent* 


M.sr :r r:?r : 
a;, a ere ad to; 


-re dealing with, a tech:, i cal 


oi 


r'act: /* rr.rri atet 

c o i n r Ar •. d: va 1 cp:vsn i t 
is one of fundamental non 


tocnnica] iatue. 



tie lent wosld be that the Soviet.; Kero 
~rc:*ri test rr.nro. Therefore, the it sue 
men - a violation - not merely a 
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CAPABILITIES OF THE VIETNAMESE 
COMMUNISTS FOR FIGHTING IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


THE PROBLEM 

To estimate the capabilities of the Vietnamese Communists to con- 
duct military operations in South Vietnam over the next year or so.* 

INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

Our earlier understanding of overall Communist capabilities in 
Vietnam had, of necessity, to rely heavily on data provided by the 
GVN\ Much of this turned out to be unreliable, and in many instances 
our numerical estimates of Communist forces, other than for the 
Regular units, were too low. Our information has improved sub- 
stantially in the past year or two, but the unconventional nature of 
the war poses difficult intelligence problems, the more so in a social 
environment where basic data is incomplete and often untrustworthy. 

Manpower, for example, is a key element for the Communists but 
we lack precise basic data on population size, rates of growth, and 
age distribution for both North and South Vietnam. Assessing Com- 
munist capabilities also involves an understanding of the organization 
and effectiveness of the various components in the Communist military 
and political apparatus in South Vietnam. Much of the evidence on 
these components is obtained from a variety of sources, including 
captured documents, of varying reliability and timeliness. The analysis 
of this data, as well as that concerning North Vietnamese support 
to the South and all manpower questions requires complex method- 
ological approaches which cannot rise above the uncertain data inputs. 


’ The figures in this estimate are current as of 1 October 1967. 
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Our data and conclusions are therefore subject to continuing review 
and revision, especially since capabilities do not remain static. In 
this estimate we have concentrated on reaching the best judgments 
of the cunrent strength of the Communist forces and, because of 
incomplete and unreliable basic data, we have not attempted to recon- 
struct Communist strength retrospectively. 

Reservations with respect to evidence are explained where appro- 
priate in the individual sections of the estimate. The main conclusions 
which follow, however, allow for such uncertainties in the supporting 
intelligence, represent our best appreciation of the overall situation 
as it now stands, and are based on the assumption that there is no 
radical change in the scale and nature of the war. 

CONCLUSIONS 

A. During the past year, Hanoi’s direct control and share of the 
burden of the war in South Vietnam has grown substantially. This 
trend will continue. 

B. Manpower is a major problem confronting the Communists. 
Losses have been increasing and recruitment in South Vietnam is 
becoming more difficult. Despite heavy infiltration from North Viet- 
nam, the strength of the Communist military forces and political 
organizations in South Vietnam declined in the last year. 

C. The major portion of this decline has probably been felt at 
the lower levels, reflecting a deliberate policy of sacrificing these 
levels to maintain the structure of political cadres and the strength of 
the Regular military forces. In particular the guerrillas, now estimated 
to total some 70,000-90,000, have suffered a substantial reduction 
since the estimated peak of about early 1966. Regular force strength, 
now estimated at 118,000, has declined only slightly, but Viet Cong 
(VC) units are increasingly dependent upon North Vietnamese 
replacements. 

D. Given current Communist strategy, and levels of operations, 
a major effort will be necessary if the Regular forces and the guerrillas 
are to be maintained at or near present levels. To do so will require 
both a level of infiltration much higher than that observed in 1967 
and intensive VC recruitment as well. Considering all the relevant 
factors, however, we believe there is a fairly good chance that the 
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overall strength and effectiveness of the military forces and the^political 
infrastructure will continue to decline. 

E. The Communist leadership is already having problems in main- 
taining morale and quality. These problems have not yet impaired 
overall military effectiveness, but they are likely to become more 
difficult. 

F. Difficulties in internal distribution will continue to cause local 
shortages and interfere with Communist operations from time to time. 
But we believe that the Communists will be able to continue to meet 
at least their essential supply requirement for the level of forces and 
activities in South Vietnam described in this estimate. 

G. Communist strategy is to sustain a protracted war of attrition 
and to persuade the US that it must pull out or settle on Hanoi’s 
terms. Our judgment is that the Communists still retain adequate 
capabilities to support this strategy for at least another year. Whether 
or not Hanoi does in fact persist with this strategy depends not only 
on its capabilities to do so, but on a number of political and inter- 
national considerations not treated in this estimate. 
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II. THE MILITARY SITUATION IN THE SOUTH 
A. Communist Forces 

23. For the purpose of this estimate, we consider the following elements of 
the Communist organization in South Vietnam: the Regular forces (NVA and 
VC Main and Local forces), the administrative service units which support them, 
the VC guerrilla forces, the political cadres, the self-defense forces, the secret 
self-defense forces, and the “Assault Youth.” The contribution of these diverse 
elements to the Communist effort in South Vietnam differs widely in value. 
Their capabilities and missions are set forth in the following paragraphs. 

24. We believe that, with the exception of the Regular forces, we have pre- 
viously underestimated the strength of these elements. The figures carried in 
this estimate for these elements reflect new information and analysis rather than 
an increase in actual Communist strength. Furthermore, our information on 
the strength and organization of the different elements varies widely. For the 
Regular forces it is good; for other components it is much less reliable, less 
current, and less detailed. The resulting uncertainties are explained in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs and are reflected by the use of ranges in the estimates we 
present. 

25. Regular Forces. We are reasonably confident that the Communist Regu- 
lar forces in South Vietnam now total about 118,000 troops who are generally 
well-armed (see Table 3). This strength has fluctuated over the past 12 months; 
it is now somewhat less than it was at this time last year. During this period, 
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however, an increasing number of NVA replacements have been introduced into 
VC Main force units. 


TABLE 3 

ESTIMATED STRENGTH OF REGULAR COMMUNIST FORCES IN SOUTH VIETNAM 



(As of 1 October 1967) 

Type 

Number 

Organization 

Regular NVA Forces 

54,000 

3 Front Headquarters* 

7 Division Headquarters* • 



26 Regiments ( 18 divisional and 8 separate) 
106 Battalions (76 regimental and 30 separate) 

VC Main and Local Forces 

64,000 4 

2 Division Headquarters* 

11 Regiments (7 divisional and 4 separate) 

96 Battalions (34 regimental and 62 separate) 
234 Separate Companies 
54 Separate Platoons 

TOTAL 

118,000 



* A Front ts a military organization designed to perform tactical and administrative functions 
and to control a number of units in a specific area. A Front is intentionally flexible, its military 
force composition changes as operational requirements dictate. Vietnamese Communist Fronts 
currently operating against South Vietnam are the B-3 Front, the DMZ Front, and the North* 
era Front or Subregion (now called the Tri-Thlen-Hue Military Region). (See map on 
p«g« 17.) 

‘NVA/VC divisions in South Vietnam are considered as light infantry divisions tailored 
specifically for operation in South Vietnam. These divisions are highly foot-mobile and are 
flexible in force structure, organization, and strength. They normally are composed of three 
regiments (of about 1,500-2,000 per regiment) with varying technical and fire support elements. 
They lack wheeled transport and the type of artillery normally associated with NVA conventional 
divisions. 

* In addition to the seven NVA divisions in South Vietnam, elements of the 341st division in 
North Vietnam have been committed from time to time to operations south of the DMZ under 
control of the DMZ Front. 

4 This total includes some NVA replacements; see paragraph 56. 

26. Administrative Service Units. There is an extensive system for the ad- 
ministrative support of both NVA and VC Regular forces. It operates through- 
out South Vietnam and extends into Laos and Cambodia as well as the area 
immediately north of the DMZ. In South Vietnam it includes the military per- 
sonnel in the staff and service elements (e.g., medics, ordnance, logistics, etc.) 
comprising the central, regional, provincial and district military headquarters, 
and in rear service technical units of all types directly subordinate to these head- 
quarters. The need for administrative service forces, and hence their size, varies 
widely from province to province. 

_ 27. VVe cannot be confident of the total size of the administrative service 
forces at any given time. Information on the current strength of the administra- 
tive services at the various echelons is insufficient to establish a firm estimate. 
This force has almost certainly suffered attrition and has probably been drawn 
down to provide some combat replacements. Moreover, we do not estimate 
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the size of the administrative service units located outside the boundaries of 
South Vietnam which support the forces in the DMZ and the western highlands. 
In light of these considerations, we estimate that there are now at least 35,000* 

40.000 administrative service personnel in South Vietnam who are performing 
essential administrative support functions. In addition, almost anyone under 
VC control can be and is impressed into service to perform specific administrative 
or support tasks as local conditions require. 

28. Guerrillas. The guerrillas provide an essential element of the VC combat 
capability. ' They are organized into squads and platoons which are not neces- 
sarily restricted to their home village or hamlet. Typical missions for guerrillas 
are terrorist and sabotage activities, protection of villages and hamlets, provision 
of assistance to VC Main and Local force units as well as NVA, and the creation 
of local threats in order to divert allied forces to local security missions. 

29. The guerrilla force has been subject to conflicting pressures. On the one 
hand, increasing numbers of guerrillas have been drawn upon to provide replace- 
ments for the VC Main and Local forces, because these have suffered heavy 
casualties as a result of more intense combat. At the same time, numerous 
captured documents as well as VC propaganda indicate a concern to increase 
the guerrilla force substantially. There is evidence which suggests that the 
leadership set very high force goals for the guerrillas but had, by mid- 1966, fallen 
far short of its aims. 

30. Information from captured documents leads us to believe that we have 
previously underestimated the guerrilla strength. Certain Communist docu- 
ments which date from early 1966 assert that there were then about 170,000- 

180.000 guerrillas. This figure was almost certainly exaggerated. There is evi- 
*** dence which suggests that the Communists sometimes consider other groups 

part of the guerrilla force and therefore carry a larger number of guerrillas on 
their rolls. There is also considerable uncertainty over the accuracy of VC report- 
ing at the lower levels. We believe that guerrilla strength has declined over 
the past year or so because of losses, upgrading of some personnel to Main and 
Local force units, and recruiting difficulties. We are unable to substantiate the 
extent to which the VC have been able to replace guerrilla losses. Considering 
all the available evidence and allowing for some uncertainties, we estimate that 
the current strength of the guerrilla force is 70,000*90,000. 

31. The Political Organization. Presiding over the Communist effort is the 
political apparatus. This includes the leadership and administration of the 
National Liberation Front (NLF) and the People's Revolutionary Party (the 
name under which the North Vietnamese Communist Party operates in South 
Vietnam), both of which extend down to the hamlet level. The apparatus not 
only acts as a government in VC-controlled areas but also has major responsibil- 
ities for maintaining morale and for mobilizing manpower and other resources 
in support of the war effort. Its functions are not primarily military and it is 
therefore not included in the military order of battle. Nevertheless, it does 
represent a continuing potential for organizing and motivating the military 
forces. Through this apparatus the Communists seek to control the people of 
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South Vietnam- It is, therefore, a key element which ultimately will have to be 
overcome along with the military and guerrilla forces. Its numbers are large — 
with a hard core estimated at about 75,000-85,000 — but more important is the 
wide geographical extent of its power and the dedication and effectiveness of 
its personnel. 

32. Other Communist Organizations. The Communists make a deliberate 
effort to organize most of the people under their control into various work 
forces and semimilitary organizations. Among the more significant of these organ- 
izations are the self-defense forces, secret self-defense forces, and groups such as 
the “Assault Youth.” Moreover, when occasion demands, almost every able- 
bodied person under VC control may be called upon to support the war effort. 

33. The self-defense force is described by the Communists as a military organi- 
zation. It is clear, however, that its organization and mission differ from that 
of village and hamlet guerrillas. Self-defense forces include people of all ages 
and a substantial percentage of them are females. They are largely unarmed and 
only partially trained. The duties of self-defense units include the maintenance 
of law and order, the construction of bunkers and strong points, warning against 
the approach of allied forces, and the defense of villages and hamlets in VC- 
controlled territory. Self-defense forces do not leave their home areas, and mem- 
bers generally perform their duties part-time. Their existence poses an impedi- 
ment to allied sweeps and pacification, however, and in their defensive role, they 
inflict casualties on allied forces. 

34. Another element, the secret self-defense forces, operates in government- 
controlled and contested areas. They provide a residual Communist presence 
in such areas and support the Communist effort primarily by clandestine intelli- 
gence activities. 

35. During the past year we have learned more about a VC organization called 
“Assault Youth.” They serve full time at district level and above, and they are 
organized into companies and platoons. Although some are armed, the Com- 
munists do not consider them a combat force; their primary mission appears to 
be logistical, frequently in battlefield areas. This organization also serves as 
a manpower pool and provides a training program for youth who later go into 
the VC Main and Local forces. Little information is available to indicate the 
strength or distribution of the “Assault Youth.” 

36. Our current evidence does not enable us to estimate the present size of 
these groups (self-defense, secret self-defense, the “Assault Youth,” or other similar 
VC organizations) with any measure of confidence. Some documents suggest 
that in early 1966 the aggregate size of the self-defense force was on the order 
of 150,000. This force and the other groups, however, have unquestionably 
suffered substantial attrition since that time, as well as an appreciable decline 
in quality, because of losses, recruiting of some of their members into the guer- 
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rillas or other VC military components and, particularly, the shrinkage in VC 
control of populated areas. Though in aggregate numbers these groups are still 
large and constitute a part of the overall Communist effort, they are not offensive 
military forces. Hence, they are not included in the military order of battle total. 
Nevertheless, some of their members account for a part of the total Communist 
military losses. 

37. In sum, the Communist military and political organization is complex, and 
its aggregate numerical size cannot be estimated with confidence. Moreover, 
any such aggregate total would be misleading since it would involve adding 
components that have widely different missions and degrees of skill or dedication. 
The VC/NVA Military Force (Main and Local forces, administrative service 
elements and guerrillas) can be meaningfully presented in numerical totals and, 
as indicated above, we estimate that this Military Force is now at least 223,000- 
248,000. It must be recognized, however, that this Military Force constitutes 
but one component of the total Communist organization. Any comprehensive 
judgment of Communist capabilities in South Vietnam must embrace the effective- 
ness of all the elements which comprise that organization, the total size of which 
is of course considerably greater than the figure given for the Military Force. 
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APPENDIX IV. -EXCERPTS FROM “INTELLIGENCE WARN- 
ING OF THE TET OFFENSIVE IN SOUTH VIETNAM”— 
APRIL 11, 1968 

[Dated April 11, 1968 — Declassified by 009606 December 3, 1975) 

INTELLIGENCE WARNING OF THE TET 
OFFENSIVE IN SOUTH VIETNAM 

• (Interim Report) 


A. Procedures 

1. A working group has been formed under the 
chairmanship of R. J. Smith, on which CIA, DIA, INR, 
NSA, and the Joint Staff are represented. This group 
has compiled dossiers on the raw intelligence informa- 
and intelligence summaries and judgments received in 
various US headquarters before Tet, with emphasis 

on the period 15-30 January 1968, and on the finished 
intelligence disseminated to senior officers of 
the government as a result. 

2. Representatives of the group from CIA, DIA, 
and the Joint Staff visited Vietnam from 16 to 23 
March. They were joined there by observers from 
CINCPAC , MACV, and the CIA station in Saigon. In 
addition to collecting a large quantity of pertinent 
documents, the delegation received briefings and 
conducted interviews, both in Saigon and the field, 
with many senior officials, US and Vietnamese. On 
the US side, members of the delegation talked to 
Ambassador Bunker, General Westmoreland, General 
Abrams, Ambassador Komer, Lt. General Cushman, Lt. 
General Rosson, Maj. General Peers, Maj. General 
Eckhardt, and the commanding generals of 1st Marine 
Division and 4th Infantry Division. They also inter- 
viewed the G-2s of I and II Field Forces and the 

G-2 of III Marine Amphibious Force, and the G-2 
advisers and the CIA Regional officers in all four 
Corps Tactical Zones (CTZs) . They were briefed ex- 
tensively by MACV J-2 and by the CIA station in 
Saigon, and contacted the Director of Intelligence, 
Seventh Air Force, NSA Representative Vietnam, and 
the Army Headquarters Area Command in Saigon. On 
the Vietnamese side, thdy interviewed the commanding 
generals of I and II Corps, J-2 of the Joint General 
Staff and his deputy, and the deputy director of 
National Police. In the course of these discus- 
sions members of the group visited Phu Bai, Da Nang, 
Pleiku, Camp Enari, Nha Trang, Bien Hoa, Long Binh, 
and Can Tho. 



B. General Findings 


3. As the DCI informed the President's Foreign 
Intelligence Advisory Board in February, there was 
evidence, both in Saigon and in Washington, that 

the enemy was engaging in his much-advertised "winter 
spring campaign" and was preparing for a series of 
coordinated attacks, probably on a larger scale 
than ever before. There was evidence in January 
that some attacks in the highlands might be con- 
ducted during the Tet holiday. . In the latter part 
of the month it was evident that other attacks 
were imminent, and some of the targets had been 
identified. Both in Saigon and in Washington this 
intelligence was communicated to senior military 
and political officers. As a result, a series of 
actions were taken in Vietnam which reduced the 
impact of the enemy offensive. 

4. The warning thus provided represents no 

small achievement for the US intelligence apparatus 
in Vietnam. It has no high-level clandestine pene- 
trations of the Communist hierarchy | 

. .. I 

| It must therefore rely on classic in- 
dications techniques. This is difficult under any 
circumstances. The intelligence organization itself, 
military and civil, US and Vietnamese, is complex 
and the volume of material it handles is large. 

Thus, the recognition of significant reports from 
human sources through the blare of background noise 
presents a major problem. Moreover, the very nature 
of the war leads to the "crying wolf" syndrome. 

We have little doubt that at some level of the in- 
telligence apparatus low-level reports could be 
found forecasting many of the attacks made at Tet; 
we have equally little doubt that similar reports 
could be found alluding to attacks on many other 
cities and on many other dates. 

5. The enemy took great pains to conceal his 
intentions. Knowledge of his plans was fully com- 
partmented and the actual attack order was dis- 
seminated to attacking units only in the final 

24 to 72 hours. Although US and Vietnamese authori- 
ties received some reports of individual attack 
plans, probably no Communist officer below the 
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level of COSVN, front, or military region was aware 
of the full scope of the offensive. General West- 
moreland believes the Communists sacrificed coordina- 
tion for security, and this is evident in the pre- 
mature attacks by units of Military Region 5 (MR 5) 
on the night of 29-30 January, attacks which served 
to alert the US command to the much more extensive 
attacks on the following night. 


6. Despite enemy security measures, communica- 
tions intelligence was able to provide clear warning 
that attacks, probably on a larger scale than ever 
before, were in the offing. _ I 

| These messages appeared in many areas 
of South Vietnam. They included references to im- 
pending attacks, more widespread and numerous than 
seen before. Moreover, they indicated a sense of 
urgency, along with an emphasis on thorough plan- 
ning and secrecy not previously seen in such communi- 
cations. These messages, ^ I 

~ | served both to validate informa- 
tion from other sources in the hands of local au- 
thorities and to provide warning to senior offi- 
cials. The indicators, however, were not suf- 
ficient to predict the exact timing of the attack. 

C. Impact of the Enemy Offensive 




7. Although warning had thus been provided, 
the intensity, coordination, and timing of the enemy 
attack were not fully anticipated. Ambassador Bunker 
and General Westmoreland attest to this. The most 
important- factor was timing. Few US or GVN officials 
believed the enemy would attack during Tet, nor did 
the Vietnamese public. There was good reason for 
this: Tet symbolizes the solidarity of the Vietnam- 

ese people. It is the most important holiday in 
Vietnam, an occasion observed by all members of 
every family whether they are Buddhist, Christian, or 
Communist. The Communists evidently believed they could 
exploit this solidarity to produce an antigovernment, 
antiforeign, antiwar uprising. This did not take 
place. The enemy therefore paid a price in the 
antagonisms he generated among the urban population. 
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but he gained enormously in two ways: The GVN's 

army and police were generally far below their 
usual state of readiness, and the precedent of Tet 
made it possible for large numbers of VC to enter 
the cities without causing alarm. General Westmore- 
land expected heavy attacks either just before or just 
after Tet, and as Tet approached and major attacks 
had not materialized, the Vietnamese Joint General 
Staff had authorized 50 percent leaves. Evidence 
to upset this general belief did not come to hand 
until 24 hours or so before the. attacks were launched, 
the most important being the premature initiatives in 
MR-5. The latter brought the intelligence already 
availably into sharp focus and provided the missing 
element of timing. In the short time available, 

US and ARVN units could be alerted and were, but 
ARVN performance was reduced in many areas by Tet 
leaves . 

8. A. second major unexpected element was the 
number of simultaneous attacks mounted. US 
intelligence had jgiven the enemy a capability of 
attacking virtually all of the points which he 
did in fact attack and of mounting coordinated 
attacks in a number of areas. He was not, however, 
granted a specific capability for coordinated at- 
tacks in all areas at once. More important, the 
nature of the targets was not anticipated. Wash- 
ington and Saigon expected attacks on some cities, 
but they did not expect the offensive to have the 
cities, the civilian command and control centers, 
radio stations and police headquarters as primary 
objectives. Finally, the quantity of new, modern 
weapons in the hands of Main and Local Force Viet 
Cong who engaged in the attacks was higher than 
expected. The AK-47 rifle and RPG-7 antitank gre- 
nade were particularly effective against ARVN units 
and the Regional and Popular Forces. 

9. Underlying these specific problems was a 

more basic one: most commanders and intelligence 

officers, at all levels, did not visualize the 
enemy as capable of accomplishing his stated goals 
as they appeared in propaganda and in captured docu- 
ments. Prevailing estimates of attrition, infiltra- 
tion, and local recruitment, reports of low morale. 
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and a long series of defeats had degraded our image 
of the enemy. The general picture presented was an 
enemy unable to conduct an offensive of such scope 
and intensity. Commanders and intelligence officers 
saw his generalized calls for a "general uprising" 
as merely exhortatory, and not as a blueprint for 
what was to follow. Moreover, in the past many 
"great offensives" had blossomed in Communist propa- 
ganda but had not materialized on the ground. 

D. Response to Warnings 

10. Nevertheless, Washington and Saigon were, 

as stated earlier, fully aware that the enemy planned - 
a major offensive, probably coordinated attacks in 
northern I CTZ, at Dak To in the highlands of II 
CTZ, and toward Saigon from virtually all sides in 
III CTZ. As early as 10 January, General Westmore- 
land had canceled certain planned operations in 
northern -III CTZ in order to reposition US forces 
nearer to Saigon. In subsequent days he issued a 
series of warnings to his commanders, and to the US 
Mission, that the enemy was preparing to attack. 

Although he had not originally expected attacks dur- 
ing Tet, he recognized the significance of the 
premature attacks in MR 5 and on 30 January noti- 
fied all his commanders to expect attacks that night. 

As a result all US units were fully alerted, al- 
though in most cases they did not have time or in- 
formation to take offensive measures against the 
enemy prior to the actual attack. All Seventh Air 
Force bases were put on a maximum state of alert, and 
the 7th AF Director of Intelligence testifies that 
this step "saved Tan Son Nhut." Perhaps the best 
evidence that COMUSMACV's measures were effective and 
that the enemy's strategic intelligence was faulty is 
that, with the exception of Hue, the enemy failed to 
hold any of his major military objectives for a sig- 
nificant period of time. 

11. The urgency felt in Saigon was not, however, 
fully felt in Washington in the immediate pre-attack 
period. As a result, finished intelligence disseminated 
in Washington did not contain the atmosphere of crisis 
present in Saigon. We do not believe this represents 

a failure on anyone's part. The information available 
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was transmitted and duly analyzed/ but atmosphere is 
not readily passed over a teletype circuit. Although 
senior officials in Washington received warnings in the 
.• period 25-30 January/ they did not receive the full 
- sense of immediacy and intensity which was present in 

Saigon. On the other hand, with Saigon alerted, virtu- 
ally nothing further could be done in Washington that 
late in the game which could affect the outcome. 

12. Within this general picture, there were sig- 
nificant differences among the four corps areas. Ill 
MAF expected assaults on Khe Sanh and Quang Tri. It 
had received from a local CIA operation the enemy at- 
tack plan for Da Nang, hut not the date. General Cush- 
man stated that he expected to be attacked during Tet, 
and enemy activities in northern I CTZ had prompted 
higher authority to cancel the Tet truce in I CTZ. 

As a result both US and Vietnamese forces were better 
prepared here than elsewhere. Most Vietnamese units 
were at nearly full strength. The extent and co- 
ordination of the enemy's attacks, considerably ex- 
ceeded expectations, as did his tenaciously held 
lodgement in Hue. In general, however, his assaults 
were easily thrown back. 

13. In II CTZ, allied forces in the coastal low- 
lands were for the most part attacked. on the night 

of 29-30 January by MR 5 units. They did not have 
the advantage of forewarning which these attacks provided 
units farther south, nor were they in the ''alert" 
posture of Allied forces in I Corps. The Allied 
forces were on a higher than normal state of alert, 
which was, however, directed against the inevitable 
cease-fire violations rather than attacks on the 
cities. In the highlands, singularly unlike any 
other area, intelligence was. available from communica- 
tions intelligence,' prisoners, and documents reflect- 
ing specific plans for attacks during Tet. For in- 
stance, Communist plans for attacking Dak To, Pleiku, 
and Kontum were known well in advance, and the US 4th 
Division was able to correlate them with enemy de- 
ployments. This provided one of the few opportuni- 
ties for US forces to take active measures against 
the enemy; Pleiku was the most successful US opera- 
tion of the offensive. Elsewhere in the highlands 
intelligence was not as good, but there was enough 
information to lead two of the three ARVN division 
commanders in II CTZ to cancel all leaves on their 
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own initiative. We do not believe, however, that 
these orders were totally effective in recovering per- 
sonnel who had already departed. 

14. It has been noted above that US redeploy- 
ments in III Corps began before. mid-January. These 
movements were triggered by the concentration of three 
enemy divisions along the Cambodian border north and 
northwest of Saigon and by indications that these 
units were beginning to deploy southward toward the 
city. In addition, US and ARVN intelligence officers 
had earlier deduced from a reorganization of the enemy 
command structure in MR 4, which surrounds the Saigon 
area, that its purpose was to improve command and 
control for the coordination of an attack on that city. 
Ill Corps and II Field Force were put on a general 
alert on 30 January (General Westmoreland's actions 
resulting from the attacks in MR 5 the previous night) , 
and during the course of the day began to receive 
more specific information that Saigon was to be at- 
tacked that night. In most ARVN units in III Corps the 
troops appear to have been in their normal Tet condi- 
tion. . 


15. In IV CTZ, the nature and extent of the 
enemy's attacks were almost totally unexpected. Al- 
lied forces were aware that Viet Cong capabilities 
had improved. An NSA report of 25 January, which 
warned of the possibility of impending attacks in 
other areas, noted that units in the "Nam Bo area," 
which includes the Delta, might also be involved. 

The supply of modern weapons had increased and the 
VC had shown an ability to conduct a series of co- 
ordinated attacks throughout the Delta. To some 
degree however, this could be interpreted as reac- 
tions to a more aggressive allied posture in the 
area. In the Delta cities the presence of the VC 
during Tet was so traditional as to be accepted 
as routine. General Eckhardt, Senior Adviser, 
stated that the only warning he received was General 
Westmoreland's alerting message of 30 January. Gen- 
eral Eckhardt was able to alert the US support and 
logistic units in the Delta, but was unable in the 
time available to restore the readiness of ARVN 
units. The ARVN Corps commander and his three divi- 
sion commanders were present at their headquarters 
when the offensive struck, but their units were far 
below strength. 
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E. Responses to Specific Questions 

16. The preceding paragraphs have been respon- 
sive to General Taylor's questions a, b, f, and g. 

Our preliminary findings on questions c, d, and e are 
as follows: 

c. (Provision of information by civilians 

Prior to the offensive there were very few cases of 
civilians volunteering information on the impending 
attacks. This is not necessarily, however, a measure 
of the degree of civilian cooperation with the regime. 
The enemy's security measures, his rapid deployments 
through territory much of which was under his control, 
and the basic difficulty of rapid communication from 
countryside to city would have prevented friendly 
villages from passing warnings in many cases. As 
noted above the presence of infiltrators in the cities 
was unremarkable during Tet. During the Tet fight- 
ing, and since, there has been a marked increase in 
information volunteered from the populace. 

d. (Exchange of information ) 

Given the size and complexity of the US and Vietnam- 
ese intelligence systems, we found cooperation and 
exchange in this case to be remarkably good. No 
case was reported to us of the deliberate withhold- 
ing of significant warning information by one agency 
from another. With the mass of intelligence informa- 
tion acquired in Vietnam every day, there was in- 
evitably some human error. Not all low-level reports 
got to everyone they should have. There is no evi- 
dence, however, that these minor shortcomings affected 
the general intelligence picture. 

e. (Identification of units ) 

Most of the units engaged in the offensive have been 
identified. In general, there was a close correla- 
tion between US order-of -battle holdings in a given 
area prior to the attacks and the units identified 
in the attacks, although not all units deployed in 
any given area were actually committed in most cases, 
and some new provisional units were identified in 
the attacks. As noted above, the enemy's facade of 
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a "general uprising" required him to attack with his 
Viet Cong units wherever possible. Especially in III 
and IV CTZs he held back many Main Force and most NVN 
units for follow-up. Because of the failure of the ini- 
tial attacks, in all but a few instances a follow-up 
never came. 
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APPENDIX V.- CORRESPONDENCE FROM JULY 1975 
“HARPER’S” MAGAZINE RELATIVE TO ARTICLE EN- 
TITLED— “VIETNAM COVER-UP: PLAYING WAR WITH 
NUMBERS,” BY SAM ADAMS 

(Fran "Harper* 8" magazine 

“ LETTERS 


[OOtMTITCE NOTTS. — Mr. Adams 1 
testimony and his article in the 
May 1975 issue of "Harper'a" maga- 
zine are printed in part 2 of 
these hearings.] 


The cult of misintelligence 

Either Sam Adams's article (“Viet- 
nam Cover-Up: Playing War With 
Number*,'* May) was heavily edited 
or Sam's memory iao’t so good these 
days. There waa no cover-up in the 
CIA. 

Moat of the knowledgeable people 
in the CIA, including the director 
and myself, thought Sam's analysis 
of jthe strength of the VC had merit 
The question was. How much merit? 
Most agreed that, where the evidence 
existed, Sam's figures could be sup- 
ported. But where there was little or 
no evidence, considerable doubt ex- 
isted as to how reliable Sam's extrap- 
olations were. Sam thought his ex- 
trapolations to be sound. Other equal- 
ly competent and knowledgeable 
analysts and their supervisors were 
not so sure. 

As ! remember the consensus, it 
was that VC strength was indeed a 
good deal greater than had been es- 
timated but probably not as much 
greater as Sens thought Even the 
CIA was inclined to agree, hut Mil- 
itary Assistance Command headquar- 
ters remained skeptical Sam wanted 
to taka the matter directly to the 
President Our director — quite cor- 
rectly, I thought— didn't feel he 
could do that without stronger evi- 
dence and a consensus in support 
of it. 

The director asked me to look into 
the matter. I did so and spent con- 
siderable time on the question, in- 
cluding a long interview with Sam 
which ne neglects to mention, or per- 
haps he confused it with the one he 
says he had with our then executive 
director. Anyway, Sam made a long 


memo of our conversation, and I 
agreed to its substance. 

As a result of all this, I discussed 
the matter with the chairman of the 
President's Foreign Intelligence Ad- 
visory Board. He then arranged to 
have Patrick Coyne, executive sec- 
retary of that board, interview Sam 
Adams. This was done. 

The net result was that we could 
perceive no merit in presenting Sam 
and his conclusions to the President, 
and that close scrutiny and revision 
of VC strength figures should be con- 
tinued as evidence became available 
and along the lines he had pursued. 

Sam was not satisfied with that de- 
cision and kept insisting that ar- 
rangements be made for mm to pre- 
sent hb case personally to at least the 
PFf AB and Rostow. 

. At that point Helms and the rest 
of us had had enough of what 1 con- 
sidered int e lle ctu a l arrogance on 
Sam's part, so I told him in writing 
to get back to work with the rest of 
the team or resign and pursue his 
campaign on hb own time. At no 
time do I recall Sam Adams being 
suppressed, ignored, or (retrained or 
his ideas pigeonholed, nor was any 
question of security restraint raised. 

I think Harper's owes an apology 
to Messrs. Graham, Procter, and Hy- 
land for the gratuitous and insulting 
comments it printed about them. 

Run/s L Taylor 
Vice Admiral, U.S. Navy (Ret.) 

Whispering Pines, N.C. 

The ter iter hsj Deputy Director 
of Central Intelligence from 1966 
to 1969. 

Sam Adams's article presents a 
distorted picture of the CIA’s ana- 


lytical effort on Vietnam. Harper* t 
has become an accomplice in an un- 
justified attack on preebehr those ele- 
ments of the CIA — the Directorate 
of Intelligence and the Office of Na- 
tional Estimates — that worked con- 
sistently to put forth an honest and 
objective picture of Communist ca- 
pabilities and determination to pro- 
long the war against the imposing 
military might assembled by the U.S. 
government. 

This work comprised a vast out- 
pouring of studies on Communist 
logistics, Communist manpower re- 
sources in both South and North Viet- 
nam, and the effects of U.S. air 
bombing (a subject which involved 
the Agency in long and sometimes 
bitter arguments with the U.S. Sev- 
enth Air Force). The product of ihb 
work went to the President and the 
principal members of the National 
Security Council (Secretaries of State 
and Defense). 

By mid- 1967, if not by mid.1966. 
the Agency had deariy passed the 
word that the Communists' manpow- 
er resources were adequate to sustain 
the war, that their logistics system 
was bearing up under bombardment, 
and that the Hanoi leadership was 
determined to protract the struggle. 

Unfortunately, Adams faib to take 
any of this work into account and he 
conveys a misleading impression of 
a single-handed and lonely struggle 
to get the truth about the war to the 
White House against the massive op- 
position of countless knaves and cow- 
ards. His charge that his research 
findings were suppressed does not 
stand up against a careful reading 
of his article. And hb assumption 
that these findings were generally ac- 
cepted within the CfA is a distortion 
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o! the facts. Hit research subject, 
order^l-Uttk uul^ii, wu Arcane 
ami complex. Tbls was particularly 
the case when dealing with paramiW 
itarjr or irregular forces that do not 
appear on the battlefield in regular 
units. Adams's methodology for es- 
timating the strength of these irreg- 
ular and paramilitary forces often 
raised more questions than it an- 
swered. He was dependent on cap- 
lured Communist documents, which 
meant that there were valid questions 
as to the timeliness and accuracy of 
the data as well as to the statistical 
significance of the available sample. 
Beyond the question of the numbers 
of Communist irregulars was the 
larger question of their military ca- 
pabilities and staying power. There 
was always room for debate on these 
points, but it is clear that there was 
no neglect of the subject 

One paper which dealt with all 
these issues at length was the 1967 
National Intelligence Estimate on 
Vietnam, which Adams describes as 
a sellout to the “generals" on the 
order-of-battle figures. Apparently 
Adams was so obsessed with his own 
figures that he never read the entire 
paper. It included an extended dis- 
cussion of order-of-battle method- 
ology, with particular attention to 
the problems of estimating strengths 
of paramilitary forces. It also pro- 
vided a lengthy discussion of the var- 
ious categories of Communist irreg- 
ulars and the nature of their contri- 
bution to the total Communist effort. 
The paper as a whole gave a fair 
and objective picture of Communist 
strengths and weaknesses. I stand by 
it and would welcome action by the 
CIA to release it to the public. 

In my twenty-five years in the CIA 
I never saw an analyst given more in- 
dividual attention, more opportuni- 
ties to present his evidence and state 
His case. Yet the impression created 
by the Harper's article it that of a 
man whose work was suppressed and 
whose views were ignored. Many of 
us wert sympathetic to Sam because 
of bis diligence and persistence, but 
these traits were not uncommon 
among the many outstanding ana- 
lysts at the CIA. Adams was only un- 
common la hit inability to see that 
he, like the rest of us, was occasion- 
ally fallible, and in his belief that all 
who disagreed with his findings had 
bast and ulterior motives. 

Jam** C Gxaham 
Potomac, Md. 


The writer it • former member of 
the Board of Nadw *oi fnuWgtnee 
Estimate*. 

Sam Adams at ruts: 

Vice Adm. Rufus L. Taylor and 
Mr. James C Graham suggest that in 
arguing with the military over Viet- 
cocg strength in 1967 and 1968 I 
somehow got carried away. Vice Ad- 
miral Taylor ascribes my seal for 
higher numbers to “intellectual arro- 
gance," Mr. Graham to an obsession. 
The disputa over numbers, they say, 
was a reasonable debate betw e en rea- 
sonable men over different ways of 
counting enemy soldiers. 

As they ought to know, however, 
the real concern at that time was that 
the military was deliberately lowers 
ing VC numbers in order to promote 
an “image of success." 1 did not 
make this phrase up. It appeared on 
August 21, 1967, in a secret cable 
composed by General Abrams, ap- 
proved by General Westmoreland, 
and sent to General Wheeler — bead 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff — and fi- 
nally to Mr. Helms, Director of the 
CIA. 

The principal reason for dropping 
two categories from the order of bat- 
tle, the cable said, was that the press 
would draw “an erroneous and 
gloomy** conclusion if the categories 
wert left in and that “all those who 
have an incorrect view of the war 
will be reinforced and [our] task 
will become more difficult." I found 
this argument outrageous, and I 
would be surprised if both Vice Ad- 
miral Taylor and Mr. Graham did 
not fee) the same way. 

In my opinion, some of the ac- 
tions taken to slash enemy strength 
figures may well have constituted a 
violation of the Uniform Code of 
Military Justice, particularly that ar- 
ticle which forbids false official state- 
ments. For example, in February 
1968, a lieutenant in Westmoreland's 
Order of Rattle Section returned to 
his desk in Saigon to find that his 
superiors had cut one of the cate- 
gories stitt remaining in the order of 
battle from some 80,000 to about 
40,000. Incredulous — since the cate- 
gory was his analytical responsibil- 
ity, and since be had seen no evi- 
dence to justify the drop — he went to 
the chief and deputy chief of the 
Order of Battle Section to demand 
an explanation, “lie a little, Mae, lie 
a tittle," he was told. He refused to 
do so, and was transferred from 


Westmoreland’s headquarters to aa 
outlying post Fortunately, he sur- 
vived the war to tell Senate Investi- 
gators looking into intelligence mat- 
ters recently of what transpired. 

Two months later, In April 1968, 
the same head of the OB Section, a 
Lieutenant Colonel Wetter, appeared 
at CIA headquarters with Brig. Gen. 
Daniel O. Graham to argue for the 
lower numbers. The question arises 
whether General Graham-one of 
the persons to whom Admiral Tay- 
lor thinks Harper' $ should apologise 
— was aware of the alleged falsifica- 
tion. If He was, the question then be- 
comes whether Daniel Graham, now 
head of the Defense Intelligence 
Agency, should keep his job. 

Unfortunately, sufficient space has 
not been allotted to me to answer 
Mr. Graham and Admiral Tavlor's 
criticisms point by point I have, 
however, spent several days going 
over the points raised in the Harper's 
article with Senate investigators, and 
1 hare hopes that more will be beard 
on this subject through the commit- 
tee's continuing work. My concern at 
this time is that the controversy not 
stray from the central question at 
issue here. The question is twofold: 
first, whether we now have in our 
intelligence establishment the com- 
petence to accurately evaluate poten- 
tial and existing threats to our na- 
tion's security; second, whether we 
have the courage and the integrity to 
present this information, no matter 
how unpopular it might be, to the 
men in government who presumably 
rely on it to formulate a rational for- 
eign policy. 
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APPENDIX VI. -CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN CON- 
GRESSMAN DALE MILFORD AND W. C. WESTMORELAND, 
GENERAL, USA (RET.), RELATING TO COMMITTEE’S 
HEARING ON THE TET OFFENSIVE 


OALJt MILFORD 
Uth, Tum 
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December 1, 1975 


General W. C. Westmoreland, USA (Retired) 

Post Office Drawer 1059 
Charleston, South Carolina 29402 

Dear General Westmoreland: 

As you undoubtedly know, one of -the topics examined 
by the House Select Committee on Intelligence has been the 
performance of the Intelligence Conwunity prior to the TET 
Offensive in 1968. Public hearings on this subject were 
held on Thursday, September 18, 1975, The only witness 
heard by the Committee was Mr. Samuel A. Adams, a former 
employee of the Central Intelligence Agency. 

In his testimony Mr. Adams brought very serious 
charges of corruption in the intelligence process. He 
asserted that the CIA and the Department of Defense con- 
spired to produce false estimates of the strength of the 
enemy forces in South Vietnam. * In elaborating upon these 
charges, Mr. Adama accused a number of prominent Americans, 
including you, with deliberately downgrading the strength 
of the enemy array in order to portray the Viet Cong as weak- 
er than they actually were. 

As a member of the House Select Committee, I must view 
Mr. Adams' charges with concern if, indeed, they are correct. 
I do not feel prepared, however, to make such a determination 
on the basis of the testimony of one witness. Due to a num- 
ber of circumstances, none of the Government agencies or in- 
dividuals accused by Mr. Adams has had the opportunity to 
present their side of the case. Given the magnitude of its 
task and the short time left in which to carry it out, it 
seems unlikely that the Committee will be able to hold ad- 
ditional hearings on the issues raised by Mr. Adams. 

For these reasons, I believe it only fair that you be 
given some opportunity to present your views on Mr. Adams' 
testimony so that the Committee can have the benefit of your 
experience and your perceptions of the issues. I would ap- 
preciate it, therefore, if you would be kind enough to re- 
spond to the following questions so that they can be made 
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a matter of public record. You are free, of course, to 
prepare a formal statement for the Committee's considera- 
tion if you wish. 



Do you believe that there was a deliberate 
downgrading of the strength of the enemy 
army in order to 'portray the Viet Cong as 
weaker than they actually were? 

Would you comment on Mr. Adams' assertion 
that in July 1967 your command began to 
argue that certain categories of Viet Cong — 
that had been in the estimate since 1962 -- 
should be dropped? Mr. Adams further asserts 
that you endorsed the views of General Abrams 
that higher Viet Cong strength estimates 
should not be made public and implies that 
the only reason for doing so was because the 
press would draw erroneous and gloomy conclu- 
sions . 

To what extent do you agree with Mr. Adams 
that the loss of thousands of American lives - 
and hundreds of planes was due to an under- 
estimate of enemy strength which in turn led 
to the failure of intelligence to predict the 
TET Offensive? 

Do you agree that US and South Vietnamese 
forces were completely unprepared for and 
caught by surprise by the TET Offensive? 

Mr. Adams has charged that there was a 
deliberate policy at the highest levels 
of Government to fool the public, the 
Congress and the American press. Do 
you have any comments about this charge? 

Were hundreds of aircraft lost during the 
TET Offensive because they were parked wing- 
tip to wing-tip? 
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I am sure. General, that you will respond quickly 
to these questions so that the Committee and the Ameri- 
can public will have the benefit of your views on these 
important questions. . : 


Sincerely yours, 


DALE MILFORD, M.C. 


• DM : pk r 



64-312 0 - 76-29 



P. 0. Box 1059 

Charleston, South Carolina 29402 


Honorable Dale Milford 

United States Congress «- 

Washington, D. C. 20510 

Dear Congressman Milford: 

This responds to your letter of 1 December 1975, wherein you 
requested my comments on certain allegations presented to the 
House Select Committee. I have noted In the press that Mr. 

William Colby and Lieutenant General Graham appeared before 
the Select Committee and I have obtained knowledge of their 
remarks. With this in mind, I shall present my own views on 
the questions you have posed. 

I categorically deny, as others before me, that there was an 
effort by military Intelligence to deliberately downgrade esti- 
mates of Vletcong (VC) strengths In order to portray the VC as 
weaker than they actually were. As a matter of fact, in 
November 1967, the Intelligence Community produced a revised 
estimate of the VC that reflected the views of the military intel- 
ligence staffs In Saigon and Hawaii, CIA, and the Pentagon. This 
new estimate, the result of a sweeping review of information 
gleaned during the 1965-67 period, reflected no great difference 
of opinion between the military and CIA. What it did do was 
exclude from the Order of Bact. ' Vletcong elements (Self Defense 
Forces and Secret Self Defense Forces) that could not be con- 
sidered a part of the Communist Military Threat (Infantry, Armor, 
Artillery, and Logistic Support Units), while recognizing that 
they were part of the VC organization and had to be treated as 
such. These excluded elements were not a part of the enemy army 
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per se. They possessed no offensive capability and did not pose 
an offensive threat to the Allied Forces. The problem was that 
Mr. Adams wanted to Introduce these elements into the VC Military 
Threat to US and South Vietnamese forces and they simply did not 
belong there. Additionally, he inflated the size of these mili- 
tarily impotent elements. 

As for my endorsement of General Abrams' views in rejecting 
Mr. Adams' contentions, I can only say that both General Abrams 
and I were motivated by a desire to prevent false figures from 
being introduced into the VC Order of Battle. This is quite the 
opposite from defending false figures. In my endorsing message 
I said “It distorts the situation and makes no sense.' 1 These 
figures were rejected by the Intelligence Community, including 
the CIA, because his methodology was faulty; this after having 
had ample opportunity to prove his case. I further stated in 
my message “Mo possible explanation could prevent the erroneous 
conclusions that would result .“ I can state with certainty that 
adoption of these figures would have created false and misleading 
impressions by the news media. Our concern was to keep the record 
straight, not be a part to misleading the American public as to 
the true enemy situation. 

As others before have done, I also want to lay the canard to 
rest that the TET offensive represented an intelligence failure. 
The large-scale attacks that occurred were not only anticipated, 
but I personally directed each commander to place his forces in 
a maximum alert posture, in anticipation of the attack I knew was 
coming, 36 hours in advance. I prevailed up President Thleu to 
minimize the number of troops permitted to take leave during the 
TET holiday leave period in order to strengthen their readiness 
to meet an attack. The only surprise was in its rashness. The 
enemy assumed risks, inviting great casualties, due to attacks 
on heavily defended areas where superior firepower could be 
brought against them. The dispersal of his forces across the 
broad front incurred further risk against superior concentration 
of Allied Forces. For a more detailed account of the circumstances 
surrounding TET, I invite your attention to a publication entitled 
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"Report on the War in Vietnam" written by Commander-in-Chief, 
Pacific , and Commander US Military Assistance Command, Vietnam. 

The report was published in late 1969 and was Issued by the 
Government Printing Office. 

Naturally, I cannot agree with the allegations presented to the 
Committee by a former CIA employee on the loss of US lives and 
aircraft. The accepted figure on loss of US lives is about 
2,200 — not 10,000 as Mr. Adams alleged in a magazine article. 

About 58 aircraft were destroyed and 2^9 damaged, not 1,200 as 
Mr. Adams alleged before the Select Committee. I, and my field 
commanders, were extremely sensitive during the entire course of 
the war, and particularly in anticipation of the TET offensive, 
about the security of aircraft. Security measures varied slightly 
from area to area in accordance with the judgment of local 
commanders * In general, commanders positioned and protected 
their aircraft in such a way as to minimize losses from either 
shelling or individual sapper attacks. Therefore, aircraft were, 
as a normal practice, revetted or dispersed to the extent 
feasible in consideration of defensible dispersal areas. A 
small number of aircraft were habitually on 3lert with pilots in 
the cockpit (or seconds away) and these aircraft were handled in 
a special manner in order to reduce reaction time. 


In summary Mr. Congressman, I have presented you the facts and 
circumstances based on my knowledge and experience as one with 
authority on the scene. Other knowledgeable people are available 
if the Committee wishes to pursue the matter. Specifically, my 
former Chief of Intelligence, then Brigadier General, now 
Lieutenant General Davison, USA(Ret), and the present Vice Chief 
of Staff, US Army, General Kerwin. 

I am happy to cooperate with you in this Instance, and with the 
Select Committee in any way, in search of the truth. 


Respectfully, 


7 a fee 


w. c. Westmoreland 

General, USA (Ret) 
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APPENDIX VII. -CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN COM- 
MITTEE STAFF AND CIA REGARDING INTERPRETATION 
OF SECTION 662 OF THE FOREIGN ASSISTANCE ACT OF 
1961, AS AMENDED (THE HUGHES-RYAN AMENDMENT) 


A. Ibuu nbA ITM» BMtlW 
«*«OW A t Wif. C DU NW . 


numew,Uu)t»«»i 

detect Committee on intelligence 
$I.d. Sou it of fcepreaentatibca 
IBai&lngton, B.C. 20515 


William E. Colby, Director 
Central Intelligence Agency 
Washington, D.C. 20505 

Dear Mr. Colby: 

1 am writing with respect to Section 32 of Public Law 93-559, 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1974, which states: 




' mmu <r. tTNnw. om* 0*v« c. mn. LA. 

WW >I D V. onjun*m. cmo. j*ko p. jowmow . cau. 
- , rLL. WKKT W. KA|T«L 


2 September 1975 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1974 
Pub. L. 93-559 132 


INTELLIGENCE ACTIVITIES AND EXCHANGES OF MATERIALS 

Sec. 32. The Foreign Assistance Act of 1961 is amended by 
adding at the end of part III the following new sections: 

"Sec. 662. Limitation on Intelligence Activities. --(a) 

No funds appropriated under the authority of this or any other 
Act may be expended by or on behalf of the Central Intelligence 
Agency for operations* in foreign countries, other than activities 
intended solely for obtaining necessary intelligence, unless 
and until the President finds that each such operation is 
important to the national security of the United States 
and reports, in a timely fashion, a description and scope 
of such operation to the appropriate committees of the 
Congress, including the Committee on Foreign Relations of the 
United States Senate and the Committee on Foreign Affairs of 
the United States House of Representatives. 

"(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of this section shall 
not apply during military operations initiated by the United 
States under a declaration of war approved by the Congress 
or an exercise of pov/ers by the President under the War Powers 
Resolution. 

Please provide this Committee with a statement of the 
Central Intelligence Agency's position regarding each of the 
following questions: 

l.(a) Does this section require that the CIA may begin 
"operations in foreign countries, other than activities intended 
solely for obtaining necessary intelligence" only after the 
President has reported to Congress regarding each such opera- 
tion? 
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(b) Does this section specifically require that the CIA 
may begin covert action operations only after the President 
has reported to Congress regarding each such operation? 

2. (a) By what criteria are CIA activities which are covered 
by this section distinguished from those which are not? 

(b) Are there any CIA covert action operations which 
are not covered by this section? 

3. What is the meaning of the phrase "unless and until 9 * 11 ? 

4. What is the meaning of the phrase "in timely fashion"? 

5. In what ways, if any, does this section amend, repeal, 
or otherwise affect Section 6(a) of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949? Please be as specific as possible. 

6. In what ways, if any, does this section amend, repeal, 
or otherwise affect Section 10(a) of the Central Intelligence 
Agency Act of 1949? Please be as specific as possible. 

7. Has the CIA provided any Information or made any 
recommendations to the President, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, or any other official or agency of the federal 
government regarding this section or any of its provisions 
or requirements? If so, please provide copies of any such 
information or recommendations and all other documents re- 
lating thereto. 

8. Have any memoranda, reports, letters, communications, 

or other documents been prepared by or for the CIA regarding 
this section or any of its provisions or requirements? If so, 
please provide copies of all such items mentioned above. 

9. On what occasions and concerning what operations have 
reports been made to the appropriate committees of the Congress, 
pursuant to this section? Please provide . the following infor- 
mation; (1) a brief description of each operation on which 

such a report was made, (2) the date on which each such report 
was delivered to the appropriate committees of the Congress, 

(3) the persons to whom each such report was delivered, (4) 
the form (oral or written) in which each such report was made, 
and (S) the date on which each such operation began. 
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Thank you for your cooperation with this committee. 



A. Searle Field 
Staff Director 



CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 
Washinoton.D.C. 20505 


6 January 1976 


Mr.- A. Searle Field 
Staff Director 

Select Committee on Intelligence 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 20S1S 

Dear Searle: 

In your letter of September 2, you raised vafious 
questions concerning the requirements imposed on the 
Central Intelligence Agency by Section 32 of the 
Foreign Assistance Act of 1974 (which added Section 662 
to the Foreign Assistance Act of 196±). Although you 
raised a number of different questions in your letter, 
they all concerned the following two subjects: (1) which 
activities conducted by the Agency are limited by 
Section 662; and (2) the circumstances under which 
Section 662 permits funds to be expended by or on t|je 
Agency's behalf for the conduct of such activities.-' 
Each of these subjects is discussed below. 

1. SCOPE OF SECTION 662 


Section 662 provides: 

"SEC. 662. Limitation on Intelligence Activities. -- 
(a) _No funds appropriated under the authority of 
thisor any other Act may be expended by or on 
behalf of the Central Intelligence Agency for 
operations in foreign countries, other than 
activities intended solely for obtaining necessary 
intelligence, unless and until the President finds 
that each such operation is important to the 
national security of the United States and reports, 
in a timely fashion, a description and scope of 
such operation to the appropriate committees of 


*/ The specific questions raised in your letter are 
~ answered individually in Appendix A (attached) . 
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The Congress, including the Committee on Foreign 
Relations of the United States Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the United States 
House of Representatives. 

"(b) The provisions of subsection (a) of 
this section shall not apply during military 
operations initiated by the United States under 
a declaration of war approved by the Congress 
or an exercise of powers by the President under 
the War Powers Resolution." 

By its own terms. Section 662 applies to the expendi- 
ture of funds, by or on behalf of the CIA, for "operations 
in foreign countries, other than activities intended solely 
for obtaining necessary intelligence." Thus, in order for 
a CIA activity to come within the scope of Section 662, 
the following conditions must be satisfied: (1) the 

activity must be an "operation"; (2) it must take 
place in a "foreign country"; and (3) it must not be 
intended solely for obtaining necessary intelligence. 

The legislative history regarding these conditions 
is sparse. For example, it does not provide any guidance 
as to the meaning of the term "operation." Nor does it 
specify which activities are to be treated as intended 
solely for obtaining necessary intelligence. 

Nevertheless, it has been the Agency's position that 
Section 662 applies to "covert actions" in foreign 
countries including paramilitary activities and activities 
intended to influence events in such countries. These 
activities would not include the gathering of intelligence, 
related management and support activities, liaison 
activities with cooperating intelligence agencies, intelligence 
briefings, or dissemination of foreign intelligence informa- 
tion to United States officials abroad. 

II. CIRCUMSTANCES UNDER WHICH FUNDS MAY BE EXPENDED 
FOR FOREIGN COVERT ACTION OPERATIONS 


Section 662 provides that no funds may be expended 
for a foreign covert action operation "unless and until the 
President finds that each such operation is important to 
the national security of the United States' and reports, in 
a timely fashion, a description and scope of such operation 
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to the appropriate committees of the Congress." The 
statute thus imposes the following two requirements: 

Cl) that no funds may be expended for a foreign covert 
action operation unless and until the President makes a 
finding that the operation is important to the national 
security; and (2) that the description and scope of the 
operation is reported to Congress in a timely fashion. 

Clearly, Section 662, by use of the words "unless 
and until," establishes a precondition for the expendi- 
ture of funds for a foreign covert operation; that is, the 
President must make a finding that the operation is 
important to the national security before funds may be 
expended. In your letter of September 2, you raised the 
question of whether the second requirement imposed by 
Section 662 -- that a timely report is made to Congress 
on the description and scope of the operation -- was 
also intended to be a prior condition for the expenditure 
of funds. 

The language of Section 662 and the legislative 
history clearly demonstrate that the report to Congress 
was not intended to be a prior condition to the expendi- 
ture - ^ funds for foreign covert action operations. As 
indicated, the statute requires only that the President 
make his report in a "timely fashion." This language 
is inconsistent with any intention that the report be 
made before any funds may be expended. The phrase 
"unless and until," which unquestionably applies to the 
Presidential finding that a particular foreign covert 
action operation is important to the national security -- 
and makes that finding a precondition for the expenditure 
of funds -- cannot, consistent with sound statutory 
construction, apply to the reporting requirement. If 
it did, the words "in a timely fashion," which refer to the 
reporting requirement, would be rendered totally meaningless. 

Moreover, the legislative history reflects Congress' 
understanding that the required report may be presented 
after a foreign covert action operation has commenced and 
funds have begun to be expended. In a statement on the 
floor of the House, Representative Nedzi, Chairman of the 
Intelligence Subcommittee of the House Armed Services 
Committee, said the following about Section 662: 
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"We have in this bill a provision restraining 
certain operations of the CIA to those 'important 
to the national security' and in timely fashion 
they are obliged to bring to~ the notice of 
Congress any activities which the CIA may be 
engaged in which are important to the national 
security." (Emphasis added.) Cong. Rec., 

Dec. 11, 1974, p. 11627. 

This statement clearly recognizes that the CIA may 
already be "engaged in" covert action operations when the 
report is made pursuant to Section 662. 

It is also important to note, in connection with 
this consideration of the legislative history of Section 662, 
that the original Senate version of the bill made both the 
Presidential finding and the report to Congress preconditions 
for the expenditure of funds. The words "in a timely 
fashion" were not used in this version of the bill. On 
the other hand, the House version of the bill made only the 
Presidential finding a precondition for the expenditure 
of funds, and profided that the report to Congress be made 
simply "in a timely fashion." Significantly, the Senate 
version was rejected by the conference committee and 
the House version was accepted, and, ultimately, enacted. 

There is, of course, good reason why Congress did not 
make the report by the President a prior condition for the 
expenditure of funds. The members recognized that 
such a prior condition would be impractical and that it 
could even have adverse consequences for the national 
security. In particular, they recognized that it is often 
necessary to commence covert action operations on short 
notice and that timipg often makes the difference between 
success and failure of such operations. In enacting 
Section 662, Congress recognized that commencement of 
an operation frequently cannot await the return of 
committee members from a recess. In such circumstances, 
Congress concluded that it would be sufficient for the 
President to make a prior finding that the operation is 
important to the national security and to report later -- 
as long as it is in a timely fashion --to the appropriate 
Congressional committees. 
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This is precisely the practice that has been followed 
for every foreign covert action operation undertaken since 
enactment of Section 662. No such operation has been under 
taken without a prior finding by the President that it was 
important to the national security. The procedure has been 
to inform the appropriate committee chairmen on the day of 
the finding or as soon thereafter as possible that the 
President has made a finding that a particular operation 
is important to the national security and that the 
Director is available to brief the committees of the 
finding. This procedure comports with both the letter and 
spirit of reporting "in a timely fashion" under Section 662 



Titchell Koj^Jvin 
Special Counsel to the Director 


Attachment: As stated 
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1 (a) 

1 Cb) 

2 (a) 
2 (b) 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 and 


APPENDIX A 


No. 

No. 

See letter, pp. 2-3. 
See letter, p. 3. 

See letter, p. 4. 

See letter, pp. 4-6. 
None. 

None. 


8. We believe that these questions may be broader 
in scope than you intend, particularly in light 
of events which have occurred since September 2. 

We understand that, in response to a subpoena 
directed to the National Security Council, 

Committee staff members have had access to the 
minutes of the 40 Committee dealing with all past 
and present covert action operations and have 
been permitted to take notes concerning these 
operations. Since your staff has already had 
access to this very sensitive information 
concerning ongoing covert action operations, 
it does not appear necessary for us to elaborate 
upon or duplicate this information. 

With respect to the dates on which reports were 
delivered to the appropriate committees or the 
persons to whom the reports were made, I must 
defer to the committees concerned which control 
such information. 

All reports that are made are made by the 
Director of Central Intelligence. Section 662 
requires the President to report, but there is 
nothing to prevent him from delegating his authority 
in that regard, as he has done, to the Director. 
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The reports have to provide "a description and 
scope" of each operation. According to the 
legislative history, the reports may be oral, 
and this has been accepted in practice. 

I would like to add that the language in 
Section 662 which specifies the recipients or 
reports is: "appropriate committees of the 

Congress, including the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations of the United States Senate and the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs of the United 
States House of Representatives." The history 
of the legislation indicates that beyond the 
two committees expressly included, the other 
Committees (or subcommittees) were at the time 
of enactment intended to be "the present 
Armed Services Committees and the present 
Subcommittees handling the oversight of matters 
of intelligence and the CIA," the latter being 
Subcommittees of the respective Senate and House 
Appropriations Committees ( Congressional Record 
of October 2, 1974, at S. 1806*- 64 . ) 

There is no requirement under Section 662 that the 
President's written finding must be furnished 
to the appropriate committees of the Congress. 

Under Section 662 the reporting requirements deal 
not with the finding itself or the basis on which 
it has been made, but with a description of the 
operation which follows from the finding. In the 
process of the congressional debates, the original 
words of this reporting requirement, "detailed 
description of the nature and scope" of each operation, 
were deliberately changed to give discretion to 
the President and the Committees to determine 
"the quality or the detail or the minutia" of the 
report given even to the particular committees 
involved. (Congressional Record of October 2, 1974 
at S. 18063-5; House Conference Report 93-1610 
of December 17, 1974 on S.3394 at pp. 42-3.) 

The Conference Report also notes that: 

The committee of conference agreed that 
strict measures should be taken to insure 
maximum security of the information submitted 
to the Congress pursuant to this provision. 
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APPENDIX VIII. -“FOREIGN POLICY, PUBLIC OPINION 
AND SECRECY,” BY NICHOLAS deB. KATZENBACH 
(FROM “FOREIGN AFFAIRS,” OCTOBER 1973) 


(From Foreign Affaire, October 1973] 

Foreign Polict, Public Opinion and Seosbot 
(By Nicholas deB. Katzenbach ) 1 

What foreign policy will arise from the ashes of Watergate— end how it can 
gain that public consensus without which no foreign policy can hope to succeed — 
are questions we need to address now. Drift, debate, division are the inevitable 
aftermath of recent events , and it will take time and leadership — both in short 
supply — to discover, to create and to build upon a viable consensus. 

The problem, of course, is not simply Watergate— though the destruction of 
presidential leadership and credibility and the confrontation of Executive and 
Congress which have accompanied that disaster would be problems enough. 
What adds infinitely to those difficulties is the clear connection between the sordid 
revelations of Watergate and the conduct of the Indochina War (at home and 
abroad), which In turn is related to the sometime excesses of a foreign policy 
too oriented to cold-war concepts of “national security.” The relationship is 
neither accidental nor coincidental, and it is important to the future of our 
foreign policy to understand why this is so. 

I have come to this conclusion with considerable reluctance for two reasons: 
First, I would feel personally mor' comfortable if all that is associated with 
Watergate could be blamed on President Nixon — if the lawless and totalitarian 
overtones of his administration could be seen as purely aberrational, without 
roots in the past To a large degree I think they are, but unhappily they are not 
so rootless as I would wish. .. . 

Second, I can give no support either to Henry Kissinger, who understandably 
would like to segregate Watergate from the real need to consolidate and perhaps 
even institutionalize the Nixon administration's productive advances in moderat- 
ing our relations with the Soviet Union and China ; or, at the opposite extreme, 
to the revisionists who rewrite the history of post-World War II foreign policy 
in ways which adjust the past to their present and future preferences. We have 
to go through a difficult period if we are to build, as we must, on a solid basis of 
popular support for our foreign policy, and the essentials of that task are candor 

and honesty. , . 

The thesis of this article is simple. Our foreign policy must be based mi poucy 
and factual premises which are accepted by the overwhelming majorityofthe 
American people. This means that this President or his successor must re«tablish 
the credibility of that office; that there must be broad support in the Congress 
and in the press and public for the policy he seeks to forward, and virtually total 
confidence that there is no manipulation of facts to prove the wisdom of that 
policy or, which may often be the same thing, the honest commitment of bis 
administration to it Today— when confidence in the honesty and integrity of both 
the President and the Presidency is at rock bottom — that is a big order. We may 
have to modify or abandon foreign policy objectives supported by 
at a satisfactory level of public confidence. But until an Administration can 
SchleveT we cannot hope to succeed in any foreign policy, however modest it 
maybe by comparison With either the recent past orthesomewhatlessw role 
which the United States might legitimately be expected to play in the future. 

Foundation* of International Lota. 
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In foreign policy there is no substitute for presidential leadership in formu- 
lating and administering our foreign affairs. To say this is not to denigrate the 
role of either Congress or the public. The President needs support in both 
quarters, and if, despite his considerable power, he cannot achieve it, then he 
must trim his objectives to those which will be supported. In the past this basic 
fact of democracy has undoubtedly restrained and inhibited Presidents from 
acting in circumstances where later judgment would have supported the wisdom 
of doing so ; the experience of President Roosevelt between the 1837 quarantine 
speech and the 1W0 election was a classic and bitter example to men and women 
then forming their views. Indeed, this unhappy restraint may well have been a 
factor in the subsequent assertion of presidential prerogatives, with the result 
that no President since Truman has felt similarity restrained. 

At any rate, the pendulum has now swung back. In recent history — especially 
in regard to Vietnam and related events in Southeast Asia — the effect of broadly 
held public views on our foreign policy has been very great indeed. This is hardly 
surprising. Concern for our national safety and independence are bound to be 
strong In times of crisis. The Influence on the public of a sense of extremely large 
and unnecessary costs in human lives, or dollars, or risks of even more massive 
future Involvement, is almost as great. One should hardly expect these powerful 
sources of public motivation, channeled at any given time into particularly 
widely held attitudes about the outside world and our relations with it, to be 
anything less than a major determinant of foreign policy in a democratic 
society. 

There Is nothing subversive about all this — although it may appear so to a 
President thoroughly committed to the importance and rightness of a particular 
course of action. Vocal and widespread dissent may easily frustrate his policy ; 
damage our national security as he perceives it ; severely limit his capacity to 
lead; and encourage the view that such opposition is truly subversive, the work 
of our enemies, and something to fear and even seek to repress. 

Vet in fact the expression of dissent, however vocally vehement, is fundamental 
to the functioning of our democracy. Those responsible for the creation and 
execution of our foreign policy must be responsive to public attitudes and cannot 
seek to repress dissent and disagreement, conceal the truth from the public, or 
violate the letter and spirit of the Constitution. There is no "country” whose 
interests they serve apart from the people of the United States. There are no 
"Interests” of that country apart from the interests of Its citizens. However 
difficult and complex our foreign policy may be, there is no license to free it from 
the mandates of the Constitution or the constraints of public views, interests 
and wants, any more than any other difficult and complex problem can be freed 
from the same constraints. 

. All of this ought to be self-evident. That It is not — or, at least, that Presidents, 
and especially the present Administration, do not appear to accept it in fact — is 
the product of history, of the problems of a relatively open foreign policy, and 
Anally of the rationalizations for secrecy, deception and unrestrained presidential 
leadership which have resulted from our conduct and national attitudes during 
the cold war. ... , _ 

First, throughout most of our history the American people have had little 
concern with foreign policy: there has been no continuing, everyday, costly in- 
volvement in relations with other nations. Apart from two world wars, foreign 
policy had little effect on our daily lives. With the notable and important excep- 
tion of its negative role between those wars, Congress had little involvement 


and little interest. , ... .. 

Continuing and widespread public concern over our relations with other 
countries is really a phenomenon of the last 25 years. Measured in terms of even 
our relatively short history as a nation, we have not had much time to gain 
experience or Adjust our political institutions to this new state of affAlrs. 

Second, we were thrust into world affairs after World War II in an atmos- 
pbere of continuing crisis and virtually total responsibility for the future and 
well-betng of the non-Communist world. We perceived the Soviet Union and its 
satellites as a major threat to our values, our national security and the con- 
tinuing existence of a "free world” — and hence to our own national survival. In 
general, with disagreement only in degree, this view has prevailed until very 
recently. It may have been painting international affairs with too broad a brush. 



but I do not think it was essentially wrong, and I believe that the foreign policy 
which evolved from this thesis was by and large successful until 1965, even in 
cases where its stated premises were questionable. 

As a touchstone of domestic politics, this policy had its vices as well as one 
great virtue — the capacity to unify Americans behind an expensive, tough, far- 
flung foreign policy. The Truman Doctrine, the Marshall Plan, the rehabilitation 
of West Germany and Japan, XATO, the Common Market, military assistance, 
Point Four and economic assistance to developing nations, even our Latin Ameri- 
can programs — mauy of them policies of high humanitarian content and internal 
motivation — all were justified, to Congress especially, in terms of national se- 
curity related to the threat of world communism backed and encouraged by the 
Soviet Union. 

The vices of this policy— of what became a bloated concept of national se- 
curity — have been that it has tended not only to overextend our national com- 
mitments but to inhibit public debate and understanding of the complex world 
in which foreign policy is made and executed. It has, of necessity, given a major 
voice in foreign affairs to our large military establishment, and for much of the 
past 25 years there has been a tendency to equate dtssent or criticism with dis- 
loyalty, with subversion, with lieing a Communist “dupe.” Obviously this repres- 
sion of dissent reached its peak after the “loss” of China and during the era of 
the late Senator Joseph McCarthy. But appearing to follow the Communist line 
has been a political risk for critics during most of this period. And, again be- 
cause of Its “national security” premise, the policy has bred a host of question- 
able practices relating to security clearances, systems of classification of 
information, lists of subversive organizations, and snooping by security agents 
Into the background, beliefs and associations of many citizens. It is not too long 
a step from security practices of the past to the ridiculous beliefs of the Watergate 
“plumbers” and their creators, and to the acts they sought to justify in the name 
of national security. Indeed — and I think this is a major part of the problem — 
very little of the protest activity associated with Vietnam would have been 
tolerated in the 1950s. and repressive measures might well have been accepted 
by the general public not so long ago. 
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But I think the most dangerous part of our foreign policy of containment of 
communism has been the extent to which it has made our Presidents prisoners 
of popular political passion. Any foreign policy — and certainly one ns global as 
that of the United States — involves inevitable trade-offs among the various costs 
we must pay for our security and well-being. Some mix of dollar costs, lives, 
nuclear risks, and risks because of changing allegiances of governments and 
populations is the daily gruel of those who seek to decide. Dollar costs can be 
reduced by a policy of massive retaliation, accenting increased nuclear risks. Both 
costs and nuclear risks can be reduced if we are willing to tolerate the loss of 
various allies or of influence in countries of marginal importance to us. But costs 
there will be, and trade-offs will continue to be the grist of our foreign policy. 
Yet the public has never been made aware of this central fact — and only after 
the price of Vietnam became so totally unacceptable have many become aware of 
the costs implicit in our foreign policy as it has stretched down the years and 
over space from its origin in the time of the Truman Doctrine. 

Thus, since China and the McCarthy aftermath, no President has been politi- 
cally willing to question the basic objective of no loss of territory to Communist 
regimes— to admit that such an objective cannot be absolute and that it may in- 
volve excessive risks of nuclear war or unacceptable costs of limited war (as It 
did in the end in Vietnam and might well have done in Korea as well). Accepting 
that objective as all-controlling, we have promoted it by our economic and mili- 
tary aid programs, by our systems of alliances, and to a limited degree by covert 
activities. We have seen dominoes not only in Southeast Asia and in Greece 
and Turkey, but also in Africa and Latin America. We have hoped that we could 
deter and prevent loss of territory by Shoring up friendly regimes, giving them 
the military means to prevent subversion and the economic means to claim 
progress and prosperity. We have not been able to be selective in the process — 
ns we should and could have been. Our selectivity has been dictated more by crisis 
than by purpose or policy : wherever the danger of Communist take-over existed, 
there went the dollars and the arms. 



Again I do not suggest that, in tbe reality, tbls fire-fighting principle was 
either all good or all bad. I do suggest that It was motivated as much by the 
fear of tbe domestic political consequences of any “loss of territory” to commu- 
nism as it was by serious security calculations. Legitimate concerns about Soviet 
expansionism and subversion were converted, after China and the Korean War, 
into domestic political fears of the consequences of a Communist take-over in 
Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Guatemala, Chile, the Congo, Tanzania, Iran, 
Vietnam, Laos — the list goes on and on. Since the Communist techniques of sub- 
version, assistance to revolutionary groups, propaganda and exploitation of 
legitimate complaints have been extremely difficult to thwart or deflect by tra- 
ditional diplomacy, we have often been forced, for better or worse, to give overt 
economic and military aid to repressive regimes. Worse yet, we have had to 
resort to covert means to blunt revolutionary movements aided and abetted by 
covert Soviet (and Chinese) funds and assistance. We have been forced to deny 
publicly — almost by definition — the covert assistance, and to defend the overt aid 
in terms of some threat to our national security — or worse, the democratic aspi- 
rations of dictators. Since the threat was often less than obvious — probably based 
on the assumption (not entirely unrealistic during the early part of the cold 
war) that Communist governments were totally subservient to Moscow— we re- 
enforced by our words and actions the concept that any “loss of territory” any- 
where was a potential threat to the United States. Everything we did tended to 
confirm the common perception that any adverse result was a disaster for the 
United States — thus making it a serious potential political disaster to the 
Administration that let it happen. 

My purpose here is not to seek to disentangle the real from tbe imagined. My 
point is that no effort to do so was politically possible. Every President felt 
threatened by any Communist success anywhere, and took steps — some, at least, 
excessive in retrospect — to Insure that the blame was not bis. He operated in a 
climate of opinion where to be “soft on communism” — to lose anywhere, any 
time — was a serious blow to bis status at home. And Presidents acted accordingly. 

I have said that Presidents became the prisoners of the cold-war view of poli- 
tics, even though each also contributed to it. The general public and congressional 
perception of the cold war— and, incidentally, of an exaggerated American power 
to influence and control events — made it virtually impossible for any President 
to be candid about the costs and risks of our foreign policy. The "China syn- 
drome” — tbe aftermath of Joe McCarthy — meant politically that It was easier 
to accept the premise of “no loss of territory” in the hope that his Presidency 
wpuld not be called to account than to attempt to gain public and congressional 
acceptance that the premise might involve unacceptable risks and costs. There 
was no hope — perhaps no time without crisis — for a public debate in the 1960s 
about the premises of the 1950s. Could President Johnson have permitted a 
Communist take-over in the Dominican Republic or in Vietnam, stating that he 
did not regard “friendly regimes” as important enough to our foreign policy to 
warrant military intervention? Was the American public prepared for such a 
statement? And was It, on the other hand, prepared for the costs which Vietnam 
demanded? 

IV 

. In a sense, all of this political exposition is prelude to the major point of 
secrecy. But it is, I believe, tremendously important . to the understanding of why 
we are where we are. - 

In our political system the President enjoys— or suffers— enormous advantages 
of leadership. His is an extremely difficult role to share, and to a considerable 
extent the advantages interact with the problems, one upon the other, to cripple 
the political system. His principal advantage is that the general public— even the 
best-informed public — views the world beyond our borders as confusing and 
dangerous. In the mass of Information that flows to us each day, it is harder and 
harder to tell the players and the teams without a program. 

To the extent that the average citizen is confused, he tends to place his trust 
in the President and in the experts. The feeling of danger-reduced and diffuse 
today but still very much present— brings with it a strong sense of the necessity 
for teamwork under a united leadership. And so the President operates from a 
protected position behind the high wall of the public’s desire to delegate trust 
to one man— a wall built, on the one hand of feelings of danger and confusion. 
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and, on the other, of the fact that the President, as our nationally elected 
leader and our "sole voice” in foreign affairs. Is the natural recipient of that 
trust. An opponent who would attack the President's leadership must first con- 
vince the public to endure the feelings of danger and uncertainty that come 
when trust and confidence are taken from the President. And that is a risky 
political endeavor. 

Unfortunately, Presidents are inclined to think this blind trust in their 
wisdom is wholly Justified. Having almost sole access to the full range of classi- 
fied Information and expert opinion, Presidents are tempted to think that the 
opinions of Congressmen, academics, journalists and the public at large are, 
almost unavoidably, inadequately informed. It is too easy to conclude that the 
opinions of others lack essential knowledge and that unequal information and 
unequal background make their views less important. The subtle insights of 
specialists or classified pieces of Information are often accorded a totally unde- 
served attention and Importance in comparison to more widely shared insights 
and knowledge. 

All this reduces the politically healthy feeling of being constrained by the 
disagreement of many of one’s peers. But that might not be particularly serious 
if the President and the executive branch were bias-free and single-minded in 
their desire to produce results representing the long-run preferences of the 
American public. Unfortunately, neither of these conditions is likely to prove 
true. 

For there are biases built into the position of the President — and the advice 
he receives — that are likely to lead to departures from the needs of the country 
as perceived by others. For one thing, the very factors which reduce the value 
of the opinion of others on tactical questions have a way of spreading to ques- 
tions of basic values. There is a tendency to assume that such fundamentals 
as the amount of dollar cost the public will bear to reduce nuclear risks, or 
the loss of lives that we will bear to avoid a particularly offensive weapon, axe 
technical decisions for experts— although these decisions plainly Involve only 
value judgments, not specialized knowledge, once the choices are fairly laid out 

The problem is further complicated by the fact that Presidents in recent years 
have become increasingly enamored of their role on the stage of world affairs 
and are likely to resist a more limited role even if the public were to assign 
it to them. Presidents want to secure an honored place in history and feel that 
the scope of American power, prestige and Influence la a crucial aspect of a 
historian's memory of their terms of office. This can be a heady business. It is 
compounded by the relative freedom that the President has in foreign affairs — 
freedom from annoying congressional restraints and .freedom based on the gen- 
eralized need of the public for unitary leadership in times of danger. It would 
be going too far to say that a President welcomes a Cuban missile crisis or a 
Six-Day War in the Middle East. But It would not be going too far to say that 
the Presidency thrives upon it, as the Nixon Presidency has thrived on his tele- 
vised visits to China and Russia. 

All of these pressures make a relatively retiring presidential role less likely 
whatever the public interest. When they lead a President to costly or risky 
policies with which much of the public cannot identify its Interests, or which 
seem to exceed the discretion required by the danger, these biases can cause 
the President to lose that basis of popular support oh which he necessarily 
relies. 

Over the years, then, we have moved farther and farther away from the basic 
premises of our democratic political system to put Important decisions on 
foreign policy in the hands of the President and, in effect, to charge him with its 
successful administration. Our almost total reliance on the President’s leader- 
ship and accountability; the felt need to fight insurgency with counterin- 
surgency, often secretly ; our unwillingness to test foreign policy initiatives in 
the ways in which we test domestic policy proposals — through debate and dis- 
cussion ; the appeal of “national security” as sufficient justification for a vague 
and extensive foreign policy; and, most of all, the fear of the President that 
his political popularity, his place in history and his capacity to lead all depend 
on not having another China, or Cuba, or other major loss to communism — 
all these considerations tempt a President to go it alone in the hope that the 
policy will succeed. The temptation to let the end justify the means is clearly 
present, even if the means requires dissembling or misleading the Congress and 
the American people. Such conduct can, in the environment of the recent past. 
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be rationalized as necessary to maintain that secrecy on which success depends. 
And, after all, itfls unlikely that the President’s honesty and good faith will be 
brought effectively into question if the policy is successful. 

The Bay of Pigs debacle of 1061 is an illustrative example. The Idea that, in 
an open society, one can expect to launch a covert attack on a neighboring 
country in total secrecy seems patently absurd. For that adventure there are 
only two explanations : Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy must have assumed, 
first, that the public would not require a political accounting of the authority of 
the President to act in secret without formal Congressional authorization or 
knowledge; second, that total failure of the operation was Improbable, and that 
the secrecy essential to its success could be maintained for a sufficient length of 
time. And I suspect that President Kennedy, despite his obvious reservations 
about the whole plan, was extremely reluctant as the incoming President to 
cancel a project initiated by his prestigious predecessor in view of the domestic 
political risk which that would involve. 

The significant aspect of this incident is the fact that President Kennedy’s 
men culpa related to the failure o! the mission, and the later investigation into 
how the President could be so misinformed. He felt no need to apologize for 
undertaking so extensive a covert activity on presidential authority alone. 

Was the Bay of Pigs different In kind or quality from the secret bombing of 
Cambodia (and falsification of records) at President Nixon’s direction? True, in 
the flrstcase there was complete candor after the event, but in both cases the 
element of total secrecy was overriding at the time of action, because it appeared 
necessary to achieve what the President (and many others) regarded as legiti- 
mate foreign policy objectives. But, however justified by such necessity, secrecy 
destroys our democratic process when it also deceives the American public on 
important and controversial matters. 

There have, of course, been other covert operations, though perhaps none so 
extensive as these. Operations in Laos and Thailand were more or less open 
secrets, better known to Congress and the press than some recent outbursts 
would suggest But nonetheless all such operations raise- the question of how 
far the President can go it alone, and especially when the operations themselves 
have no formal congressional sanction and are unknown to — and undiscussable 
by— the general public. — 

The war in Vietnam has raised still deeper questions. Between 1061 and 1964 
our operations in Vietnam through ‘‘military advisers” were, at most, partially 
covert. The fact of their number was known, and their roles only modestly con- 
cealed. As the operation grew and the possibility of more massive intervention 
became clearer — and, I am convinced, well before he had made up his own mind 
how far he would intervene — President Johnson did go to the Congress for au- 
thority in the form of the Tonkin Gulf Resolution. The form, at least, was ob- 
served, though unhappily in part as a political response to Senator Goldwater*s 
position in the 1964 campaign. 

Tet I cannot, in retrospect, square the Vietnam War with my concept of dem- 
ocratic government. What President Johnson did not do, when he had made up 
his mind in 1965, was to lay out fairly and frankly for Congress and the Ameri- 
can people the choices facing us, the risks we were taking, and the possible con- 
sequences of our intervention. His failure to do so led in the end directly to at- 
tacks upon his credibility and to a serious erosion of the trust and confidence 
of the public in the President. 

And, of course, as the war unfolded, lack of candor was compounded by mis- 
calculations that I am sure far outweighed conscious deceit. At critical points, 
the dominant personalities within the Administration reflected to the President 
a- degree of optimism which turned out to be totally unwarranted, and it was that 
-optimism which* the President in turn conveyed to the Congress and the public 
and which so destroyed his credibility. The voices of caution and doubt were 
not believed by the President, and were not, therefore, reflected in public state- 
ments. Added to what turned out to be miscalculation' based on wishfjul think- 
ing was the concern the President felt about unleashing the more militant forces 
epitomized in the 1964 presidential campaign by Goldwater and General LeMay. 
Mr. Johnson did not want the war, felt he could not let Vietnam go without overt 
military assistance, and was genuinely concerned about its potential for expan- 
sion. Once committed, he saw no retreat without too great a loss of prestige both 
at home and abroad. 

In 1965 I have no doubt the public and the Congress would hare overwhelm- 
ingly accepted and supported our intervention in Vietnam, and that any alter- 
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native (harsher or softer) course, as I am sure President Johnson knew, would 
have badly divided the country. There was in 1963 no basic contrary view ; vir- 
tually no one of any political weight was avowedly prepared to accept the col- 
lapse of the non-Communist government in South Vietnam. In these circumstances 
it would have been difficult for Mr. Johnson to have volunteered all the risks 
potentially involved, to have prepared the American people for the worst. His 
primary political interest was the Great Society — not Vietnam — and his political 
compromise was to downplay Vietnam In the hope that guns and butter were both 
possible. In retrospect ae should hare encouraged a Great Debate; had he known 
his worst fears would be realized, he undoubtedly would have. Yet the harsh 
fact is he did not, and that he did not Importantly narrowed his future options. 

•Then, as the war dragged on, and as opposition to it became increasingly vocal, 
the Administration's motivation subtly changed. It saw the opposition as mak- 
ing an already difficult task more difficult ; as stiffening the resolve of the enemy ; 
as making the search for an honorable peace infinitely more complicated. In- 
formation withheld, promulgated half-truths, propagandizing the good news — 
all of which were to a degree misleading — were now justified by the necessity 
to minimize the degree of opposition so that peace could be more rapidly achieved. 
And so the credibility gap widened farther, and trust and confidence eroded 
faster. Ironically, the fact that the statements of the government were less and 
less believed probably gave the domestic opposition a strength it never could 
otherwise have achieved. 

Mr. Nixon— prior to Watergate — recouped some credibility for the Presidency. 
He did not, however, do so by frankness and candor. His technique was to reduce 
the levels of U.S. troops and casualties ; to seek to focus attention on other matters 
by his China Initiative ; and to continue to dissemble and to restrain discussion on 
Vietnam. His excessive views of presidential power, his seeming disdain for con- 
gressional views, and his moving the center of decisions and operations from the 
State Department to the White House all have tended to reduce public discussion 
and, consequently, public opposition. And to a completely unprecedented degree he 
has conducted his foreign policy secretly. He regatned considerable trust and con- 
fidence in the Presidency, not because his statements were believed, but because 
many of those naturally in political opposition grudgingly admired the initiatives 
toward China and Russia and respected the brilliance and competence of Mr. 
Kissinger. 

Unhappily, secrecy in foreign affairs— and particularly in the atmosphere we 
have lived in for the past 25 years— is easily rationalized. Yet the reasons seldom 
have much to do with the rationalizations. In recent years, at least, the real 
motive has been precisely to avoid the difficulties inherent in our political system 
and hopefully to present the public with triumphant faits accompli a. What initi- 
ally stemmed largely from confrontation between a growing vocal minority In 
Congress and the President, as well as increasing public demonstrations, was 
converted into constitutional principle by Mr. Nixon. In his Administration, 
neither the Congress nor the public has been informed about foreign affairs except 
at a level of high generality, and even then without the opportunity for discus- 
sion. Indeed, not even the bureaucracy has been consulted or informed. And this 
in turn has led to a failure to consult with, and inform, our allies abroad, culmi- 
nating in the insult to the Japanese with respect to the change in our China 
policy. 

Thus, even without Watergate, personal diplomacy conducted in secret, without 
public understanding or solid institutional foundation within the government, 
should now be Insufficient basis for a viable foreign policy. And, if, as I believe, 
Watergate has destroyed confidence in the President’s credibility, much more is 
now needed. 

V 

What must be done today to put our foreign policy on a viable basis is, first, 
to promote discussion sufficient to establish the domestic consensus necessary to 
gain acceptance for, and support of, our foreign initiatives. We stnud as a badly 
divided uation and we face some very tough problems. Second, we must restore 
confidence in the integrity of the Presidency. The Congress and the people need 
to believe what the Administration says. Both of these objectives mean dramatic 
changes in the style of the Presidency in foreign affairs. 

I would propose the following changes : 

(1) The President must indicate that he needs and wants the support and par- 
ticipation of Congress and the public in formulating ids foreign policy. He must 



welcome public discussion aud criticism of bis proposals. Clearly, he must do the 
proposing, be must provide tbe leadership. But be and bis principal assistants 
must be far more willing than in the recent past to lay out candidly tbe problems, 
tbe choices, tbe recommended actions. 

TO involve the Congress in this fashion is, despite congressional protestations 
to tbe contrary, as much a problem for the Congress as for tbe President The 
unpleasant fact is that most members of Congress find little political profit with 
tbeir constituents in foreign affairs and in accepting the compromises necessarily 
involved. The role of critic after the fact is often more politically rewarding than 
that of a constructive participant. It is easy for opposition — especially in the 
Congress — to center around short-term considerations rather than long-term 
policies, to make .appeals to national pride, to criticize almost any negotiation on 
the grounds that the Administration gaye away too much in the mutual bargain- 
ing. The record of Congress on many foreign policy issues, usually in tbe form 
of amendments to foreign aid bills, is far from a distinguished one; and the 
, temptation of the Executive to interpret away crippling amendments to its 
foreign policy has served to create still another tear in the fabric of constitu- 
tional government 

Secrecy in foreign affairs is not therefore, a one-way street born of presi- 
dential ambition for power. Too often it suits congressional politics quite well — 
particularly in the House of Representatives, with its biennial elections. The 
temptation in both parties is to let the President assume responsibility, and to 
let future events determine tbe length of his coattails. 

Nor Is a compromise approach — secret consulattons with relevant congressional 
committees and leaderships — much of an answer. If the issue is sufficiently con- 
troversial, there will be "leaks” to the press. If it is not — and especially If the 
matter is likely to become public knowledge in the near future — I do not think 
secret consultation serves much purpose. As for special "watchdog committees,” 
they have generally done more ‘'dogging" than "watching” Members of Congress 
feel totally dependent on the Information secretly provided by the Administra- 
tion ; they are inhibited by national security considerations in taking their case 
to the public; they fear the political risk of frustrating executive action on 
matters they do not thoroughly understand and about which they have no 
independent information. 

I do not wish to put aside totally the wisdom of such consultations and special 
committees ; I only wish to note that they should be used rarely and resisted on 
both sides as an adequate substitute for a more open process of congressional 
oversight and decisionmaking. If the policy in question fails, the fact of this kind 
of congressional consultation may create as many problems as it solves. Rarely 
will the members of Congress feel a truly shared responsibility. And the effort 
to put them in this position may easily result in recriminations about the nature 
and quality of the information provided. 

No, today there can be no substitute for a general rule of openness with the 
Congress. Congress must become truly Involved In decisions and programs for 
action, and it must be told what the problems are, what the apparent options 
for action are, and why the Executive has come forward with particular pro- 
posals. If, in tbe process, nations abroad come to know somewhat more about 
the way an Administration’s mind is working, I think tbe price — if it is that — 
eminently worth paying. 

(2) It follows that the principal makers of foreign policy decisions must be 
exposed to Congress, the press and the public. If presidential assistants partici- 
pate in the framing and execution of foreign policy to anything like the degree 
that Mr. Kissinger has done, they must be exposed to public view and scrutiny, 
and folly available to tbe Congress without subterfuge or the use of devious 
methods. 

(3) We should abandon publicly all covert operations designed to Influence 
political results in foreign countries. Specifically, there should be no secret sub- 
sidies of police or counter-insurgency forces, no efforts to influence elections, no 
secret monetary subsidies of groups sympathetic to the United States, whether 
governmental, nongovernmental or revolutionary. We should confine our covert 
activities overseas to the gathering of intelligence information, 

I come to this conclusion with some reluctance, because in a few Instances such 
activities have been legitimate and- useful. But I believe the impossibility of 
controlling secret activities— and the. public’s apprehension about them— out- 
weigh the losses which will be sustained. Much of this activity was phased out 
under Kennedy and Johnson, and I think the rest can go. 



(4) We must minimize the role of secret information in foreign policy. 

Many Presidents have sought to tinker with the present classification and de- 
classification system, conscious that the tendency to reclassify and to spawn 
classified files has been out of control for years. If public proof of that fact were 
necessary, the Pentagon Papers and the ensuing trial provided it. All the docu- 
ments involved carried high security classification, yet there was little evidence 
that any related Importantly any longer to “national defense" — the test required 
by the major provision of law under which the trial was held. On the contrary, 
there was at the trial much expert testimony that none did relate Importantly 
to the “national defense," and a determined and persuasive defense argument 
that little of the factual information provided in the mass of documents was in 
fact new. What made the release newsworthy was less its content than its 
voyeuristic appeal — the relatively rare public exposure of governmental processes 
to the public eye. 

Prior efforts to revise the system have not worked, primarily because in no 
Instance has major surgery been tried. Classifiers have mixed the desire to keep 
information confidential and “closely held" for whatever reason, good or bad, 
with Information actually affecting the “national defense." To do this is a per- 
version of the law. Perhaps worse, it is a perversion of the processes of govern- 
ment, because it does not force officials to consider honestly the reasons for con- 
fidentiality or the relevant time frame. And the fact of gross overclasstflcatlon 
tends, in turn, to destroy the system itself. 

Prior to the Watergate exposures, the Nixon administration had presented 
to the Congress proposals to codify the classification system and to make dis- 
closure of classified Information a criminal offense in itself, with the validity of 
the classification not open to challenge in court. I assume that, in the present 
climate, any such legislation is dead — and rightly so. While the law under which 
Mr. Ellsberg was tried is crude, Its essential criteria— that the information relate 
to the national defense and that its disclosure be with Intent to damage the 
national interest— seem to me those that should prevail in this country for pur- 
poses for criminal sanctions. 

At any rate, this is and will remain the law— and I believe that the classifica- 
tion system within the executive branch should now conform to it. Essentially, 
the extremely strict internal procedures of a full-scale classification system, 
and the threat of criminal sanctions for its deliberate breach, should now be 
coextensive with the law — while still emphatically leaving to the courts in any 
prosecution the testing of the validity of the executive classification as well as 
the question of intent 

What exactly would be covered by such a restricted classification system, 
limited to matters affecting the national defense? Examples would be CIA and 
DIA intelligence material on foreign military capabilities, troop dispositions, 
missile placements, and weapons development ; and defense and AEO information 
on our own weapons systems, future technological developments, current strength 
and disposition, mobilization ♦ *- • mates, and military plans to the extent such 
information is not already in the public domain. Even such a drastic cutback 
as this will result in some overdassiflcation. But it should be more workable 
than the present morass. 

I do not propose that all other information be made public or even generally 
available. I simply suggest that it not be classified as “national defense" informa- 
tion, carrying such exotic labels as “Top Secret" or “Cosmic Top Secret" or the 
like. I have no problem with limiting distribution within the bureaucracy of in- 
formation which is politically “sensitive," or with general rules concerning the 
confidentiality of discussions with foreign diplomats, ambassadorial or other 
bureaucratic recommendations as to policy or personal or investigative records. 
(In the case of diplomatic exchanges, such common-sense rules long antedate the 
postwar expansion of classification.) Frankly, I think we can rely on the good 
sense of bureaucrats to keep confidential what should be confidential most of the 
time, without employing bloated concepts of national security to do so. I know 
this worked in the past within the Department of Justice and I see no reason 
why It should not work elsewhere. 

(5) Classification will not stop leaks anyhow. What minimizes these Is loyalty 
to superiors based not so much on agreement with policy as on respect for their 
fairness, integrity and openness to recommendations and ideas. A part of the 
new style of operation must be far greater openness within the executive branch 
Itself. AH Presidents fear becoming the prisoners of the government bureauc- 
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racy, and all presidents hare a healthy distrust of bureaucratic expertise. It is 
good that they should seek advice elsewhere and that departmental recommenda- 
tions should be tested in various ways, including the competition of agencies and 
the interplay between full-time professional officers and those who enter govern- 
ment under political auspices. But to attempt to bypass the bureaucracy has 
heavy costs not only in the very “leaks" to which I hove just referred, but above all 
in the failure to understand policy, to administer It effectively, to explain it to 
other constituencies at the appropriate time, and often to make decisions with full 
awareness of their consequences abroad. 

VI 

In the present world situation, far greater congressional and public involvement 
in formulating our foreign policy seems to me not only right but nearly inevitable. 
There are two reasons for this : 

First, problems of trade, investment, resources, development and international 
monetary stability promise to take on increasing importance in the future. All 
of these problems will require legislative solutions and therefore extensive con- 
gressional participation and action. All will involve a continuity in policy over 
relatively long periods of time and thus need public understanding and support. 

Second, as communism has become less monolithic, as China has emerged as a 
competing ideological center, as the Soviet Union has become less stridently revo- 
lutionary and more concerned with China and with its own domestic progress, 
and as Europe and Japan have become centers for wealth and power, security 
considerations in the United States’ foreign policy have become less consuming 
and less global. Mr. Nixon’s approaches to both the Soviet Union and China, as 
well as the modest progress made in the SALT talks, are evidence of a changing 
security environment. Problems will remain but they will lack the felt intensity 
of the past 25 years. 

Notwithstanding these changes in the world scene, the shift to a more open 
style in foreign policy will not be without its difficulties. One is the extent to which 
openness may in fact reduce options or be perceived as doing so. I accept the fact 
that it sometimes does. But I also. think the extent of that reduction is exagger- 
ated, often for improper purposes. I accept, too, that there are circumstances 
where the President or the Secretary cannot be totally candid without affecting 
the situation he is discussing. I think the press and public understand this. They 
know, for example, that high government officials cannot publicly discuss corrup- 
tion or high South Vietnamese officials, or that high-level expressions of doubt 
about the viability of a foreign government may bring it down. But these inhibi- 
tions are not serious ones, because the underlying facts — if they are important to 
understanding policy — can be made available to the public in other ways. 

The most serious problem of a more open foreign policy lies in congressional 
response. In Congress controversy can lead to delay, to inaction, to unworkable 
compromise^ to missed opportunities. Minorities can obstruct; special interests 
can sometimes manipulate policy more easily on the Hill than in the executive 
branch. The accident of committee leadership and membership can skew policy 
away from the national interest to more parochial concerns. No one should be 
sanguine about these risks. The danger of getting hopelessly bogged down in a 
congressional quagmire is clear and present 

Nonetheless, I am prepared to take some losses in our foreign affairs if by doing 
so we can restore the fundamentals of representative democracy to our foreign 
policy. As Watergate demonstrates, democracy is too fragile to be divided into 
foreign and domestic affairs. We cannot give the President a free hand In the 
one without eroding the whole of the governmental system that all policy seeks 
to preserve. 
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December 19, 1975 


The Honorable Otis G. Pike, Chairman 
Select Committee on Intelligence 
B-316 Rayburn Building 
Washington, D. C. 20515 

Dear Hr. Chairman: 

Enclosed is my statement which I wanted to make before 
the Select Conaittee on Intelligence meeting on December 11, 
1975. I regret business on the House Floor prevented my 
personal appearance at the meeting. N 

1 appreciate the opportunity to submit my recommendations 
to the Members of this committee in this manner. 

With every good wish, I am 



yours , 


AHQ/mcb 


AJ4&RT H. QUIE 
*riember of Congress 



STATEMENT OF 


REP. ALBERT H. QUIE, 1st District, Minnesota 
BEFORE TOE SELECT COMMITTEE ON INTELLIGENCE 
' December II, 1975 

I appreciate the opportunity to communicate my views to 
the Select Committee on Intelligence in regard to handling intelligence 
and sensitive national security information. 

As a preface to my recommendations, let me state that I first 
became concerned about this matter when reading Eugene Kincaid's book 
entitled In Every War but One in the 1950's. It was an account of 
prisoner of war experiences in the Korean War but from it, I received 
the direct inference that our Government was contemplating official 
action and policies which were deceitful and unethical from the 
standpoint of our Judeo- Christian heritage. 

Now I personally believe we should be engaged in covert 
intelligence gathering. Secondly, some information involving sensitive 
national security matters needs to be kept from public view, practically 
in the same way that a clergyman, an attorney, a newsman, and a medical 
doctor protects his relationship with his client. 

Our problem presently stems from the fact that the abuse of 
this privilege in the Executive Branch goes back to the primary problem 
of integrity. An immoral act not only affects the subject, but also 
through time, has a debilitating effect on the perpetrator, which I 
believe has occurred in the corporate entity of the Executive Branch 
of the Federal government. 



It seems our Founding Fathers must have believed in original 
sin since they devised a government which could function without men 
reaching the Utopian state of perfection. Instead, they developed 
checks and balances to thwart anyone or any groipfrom gaining absolute 
power. 

Therefore, it seems to me that a Joint Committee on Intelligence 
should be established initially, for oversight purposes with legislative 
responsibilities assigned after two years of operation of the strictly 
oversight and advice- to- the-agency experience. 

1 believe that membership on a Joint Committee on Intelligence 
should be evenly divided between the House and the Senate and also 
equally between the two political parties. Each party has, through the 
years, had a slightly different point of view. By way of explanation, 
the members who are of the same political party as the Chief Executive 
tend to be less critical than those who are of the other party. 

In order to keep members fresh with the newness of the task, 
but coupled with some experience, my recommendation would be that no one 
serve longer than two Congresses with half the Committee changing 
with each Congress. I recommend that they be nominated rather than 
selected by the respective caucuses, and that Senators of both parties 
stand for election before the entire Senate. Likewise the House 
menbers should be elected by the entire House of Representatives. In this 
way, the Joint Committee would be most truly representative of the 
conyosite of all people of this nation through their elected representatives. 
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I believe the employees of the Joint Committee should be 
subject to the same process of investigation and certification following 
the same criteria that apply to the Executive Branch. The employees 
should also be subject to the same penalties. 

During the initial two-year period having to do with 
classification of information and data, basic policy changes should be 
carried to the appropriate committee of the House and Senate. At 
the end of that period, rule changes should be proposed to the Congress 
as to what legislative responsibilities the Joint Committee should have. 

Availability of information classified as secret or higher 
should be made available to any member of the House to the extent 
approved by the Joint Committee on Intelligence. If the Committee believes 
some information should not be for the eyes of other members of the 
Congress, it should have the authority to restrict access if approved 
by at least two thirds of the members of the Committee. 

I believe that the Rules of the House and this Committee, should 
provide the precedure by which any member can receive such classified t 
information. The Select Committee on Committees of the House of 
Representatives from the 93rd Congress chaired by Richard Bolling of 
Missouri, addressed this question beginning on page 93 and their recom- 
mendations for rule changes begin on page 97. In addition, I believe 
the rules should lay down the sanctions that any member found to have 
broken such rules should be denied access to any classified material for the 
remainder of time he serves in the Congress. The same should hold true 
for any member of the Joint Coninittee who may be found to have broken the 
Rules of the House or the Joint Committee on Intelligence. 
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This year I have served on the House Committee on Standards 
of Official Conduct and was particularly interested in the Harrington 
case. While the Harrington case was dropped on a technicality, two 
things stand out in my mind. First, there is a need to up-date the 
rules of the Committee on-Standards of Official Conduct in order to 
handle cases similar to this. Secondly, most Members recognized that 
Congressman Harrington signed the statement required by the House 
Committee on Armed Services, and he admitted under oath that he did 
impart the information he received to those who were not permitted to have 
it under the rules of the committee. 

His statement is public information as printed in H.A.S.C. 

No. 94-12 "Inquiry into Matters regarding Classified Testimony Taken 
on April 22, 1974, concerning the CIA and Chile", the hearing before 
the Special Subcommittee on Intelligence of the Armed Services Committee 
on Wednesday, September 25, 1974. 

When the Executive Branch betrays its trust, it will serve 
no useful purpose for a Member of Congress to break his trust in order 
to undo the wrong done by the Executive Branch, 

When all is said and done, with adequate rules and a Joint 
Committee on Intelligence, we should develop a process by which a 
Member can bring a policy matter involving classified information before 
a closed session of the House to develop a binding agreement on it. 
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